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What  Epiphanism  Proposes 

By  HENRI  PERRUCHOT 

[  Wc  have  asked  the  chtf  de  file  of  the  much  discussed  new  French  liter¬ 
ary  and  philosophical  movement,  Epiphanism,  to  state  for  our  readers 
the  fundamentals  of  this  “new  way  of  life.”  Thirty-four-year-old  Henri 
Perruchot,  whose  Introduction  ^  VEpiphanisme  was  reviewed  in  our  Sum¬ 
mer  1950  issue  (p.  257),  is  the  author  of  Le  Maitre  d'Hommcy  a  program¬ 
matic  novel,  as  well  as  of  significant  essays,  among  which  his  study  of 
Port-Royal  and  his  excellent  biography  of  Gauguin  are  outstanding. 

— T he  Editors.  ] 

Epiphanism’s  initial  proposition  concerns  the  basal  value  of  civiliza¬ 
tions.  This  basal  value  is  the  individual,  and  can  be  nothing  else. 
Society  is  not  an  entity  in  itself;  it  is  an  aggregation  of  individuals. 
It  must  be  made  for  these  individuals;  the  individuals  can  not  be  made 
for  society. 

This  first  point  is  extremely  important,  since  a  whole  series  of  conse¬ 
quences  derive  from  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  society  as  we  know  it  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  have  an  existence  of  its  own.  The  inevitable 
outcome  is  totalitarianism ;  society  can  not  exist  of  itself  except  as  totali¬ 
tarian.  It  is  true  that  France  leaves  the  impression  of  being  a  country 
where  the  individual  is  more  respected  than  in  Russia.  But  the  respect 
for  the  individual  which  prevails  in  France  differs  only  in  degree  from 
the  respect  for  the  individual  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  It  is  merely  that  France 
has  not  yet  come  as  far  as  Russia  on  the  road  to  totalitarianism.  The 
reason  why  this  type  of  society  eventuates  necessarily  and  logically  in 
totalitarianism,  is  that  it  has  been  constructed  without  regard  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual ;  neither  the  realities  of  the  individual  nor  any  of  the  other  realities 
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has  had  any  consideration  in  the  calculations  on  which  the  structure  has 
been  based. 

These  calculations  belong  to  philosophical  reasoning,  and  Socrates 
was  their  initiator.  Socrates  undertook  to  establish  a  rule.  This  rule  was 
determined  on  the  basis  of  an  absolute  by  means  of  concepts.  But  the 
absolute  is  nothing  more  than  an  opinion.  Nothing  supports  it  but  con¬ 
viction;  hence,  the  religious  character  (in  the  large  sense  of  the  word) 
of  a  philosophical  civilization;  it  is  the  realm  of  faith.  The  spiritualism 
of  TTiomas  Aquinas  and  the  materialism  of  Karl  Marx  confront  each 
other  to  no  purpose:  you  cannot  argue  about  beliefs.  Sartre  endeavors  to 
escape  the  dialogue  by  rejecting  faith.  Man  is  free.  There  is  no  difference 
between  being  a  blackguard  and  being  a  hero.  We  are  out  of  the  domain 
of  rules.  As  for  the  concepts,  their  essential  characteristic  is  just  this  in¬ 
dependence  of  all  reality.  1  do  not  know  man,  I  know  only  individuals 
who  are  very  different  in  nature,  needs,  tastes.  To  accomplish  an  abstrac¬ 
tion  you  must  ignore  differences.  The  decreeing  of  a  rule  in  the  philo¬ 
sophical  fashion,  as  the  systems  of  morals  and  the  ideologies  do,  amounts 
to  establishing  an  intellectual  rapport  between  an  a  priori  opinion  and 
an  abstract  generalization,  between  an  ideality  and  a  convention  of 
language.  This  rule  inevitably  clashes  with  the  facts — facts  which  are 
multiplicity  and  diversity,  facts  which  are  reality.  But  since  this  rule 
arms  men  with  passions  and  hates,  religious  or  political,  the  rule  over¬ 
rides  the  realities  of  facts  and  the  realities  of  individuals.  The  world  is 
headed  toward  chaos,  toward  the  suppression  of  man.  Beyond  the  chaos 
organized  on  the  basis  of  one  single  ideality,  it  would  end  in  the  com¬ 
plete  and  definitive  death  of  man,  in  the  incontestable  and  uncontested 
omnipotence  of  Society,  this  superior  abstraction.  Thus  the  history  of 
two  thousand  years  is  in  the  eyes  of  Epiphanism  only  the  history  of  a 
gigantic  misdeal,  of  a  perfect  and  rigorous  chain  of  consequences  deriv¬ 
ing  from  false  premises,  the  premises  of  Socrates.  Epiphanism  has  given 
to  these  two  thousand  years  of  history  the  name  “Philosophical  Period.” 
It  follows  that  Epiphanism  absolutely  rejects  and  totally  condemns  phi¬ 
losophy  and  philosophical  methods. 

Epiphanism  condemns  philosophy  on  the  ground  that  the  problems 
which  philosophy  has  posed  have  been  false  problems,  that  the  truths 
which  she  has  claimed  to  have  attained  have  been  illusory,  that  the  rules 
which  she  based  on  these  so-called  truths  have  been  arbitrary  and  dis¬ 
astrous.  To  the  ideality  on  which  philosophical  reasoning  is  based, 
Epiphanism  opposes  reality:  individual  realities,  the  realities  of  facts.  As 
a  result  of  climatic  conditions,  local  resources,  geographical  location,  a 
rule  which  is  valid  in  Paris  cannot  apply  in  China;  it  may  sometimes  be 
obsolete  in  Montclimar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  London  engineer  cannot 
be  bound  by  the  same  obligations  as  the  savage  in  the  African  forest.  It 
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is  only  on  the  basis  of  precise  facts,  and  the  application  to  these  facts  of 
the  efficacious  exactitude  of  scientific  reasoning,  that  we  can  resolve  such 
a  problem  as  that  of  the  famine  which  threatens  the  world  as  a  result 
of  the  lessening  area  of  cultivable  land  on  the  earth’s  surface  and  the 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  organic  matter. 

The  moral  rules  which  were  based  on  dogmatisms  were  static  and 
negative.  Rules  developed  from  the  facts  must  obey  the  dialectic  proper 
to  scientific  knowledge;  they  will  develop  in  harmony  with  this  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  rules  will  never  be  inalterable.  They  will  engender  an  aesthetic 
of  becoming,  for  it  is  man’s  duty  to  create  himself  unceasingly.  These 
rules  must  therefore  be  positive.  It  will  never  be  sufficient  to  abstain;  you 
must  be.  The  trend  of  a  man’s  ascensional  becoming  corrects  his  individ¬ 
ualism  by  giving  it  a  precise  direction. 

To  the  dogmatism  of  the  rules  Epiphanism  squarely  opposes  its  tol¬ 
erances.  The  universal  law  of  dogma  disappears,  and  each  individual, 
who  is  unique  and  singular,  is  under  obligation  to  create  his  own  law, 
without  any  effort  to  impose  it  on  any  one  else,  justified  in  his  acts  by 
what  he  has  obtained  through  his  own  initiative,  by  the  image  of  man 
which  he  has  given  and  for  which  he  alone  is  responsible. 

As  a  consequence,  politics  is  no  longer  a  priori  construction  but  a 
posteriori  sanction.  The  rules  of  the  community  established  in  terms  of 
man’s  necessary  development  are  arrived  at,  not  by  virtue  of  an  opinion, 
but  of  the  facts.  To  organize  the  world  rationally  in  order  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  its  wealth,  to  improve  the  race  physically  and  spirit¬ 
ually,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  individual  the  constantly  growing 
resources  for  his  improvement  and  advancement  toward  the  ideal,  to 
make  his  labors  creative,  that  is  to  say  to  free  him  from  his  servitude  to 
the  machine  and  make  the  machine  his  servant  instead,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  lighten  his  labors,  to  increase  his  leisure — these  are  a  few  of  the 
imperatives  which  society  would  obey  if,  being  constituted  of  respon¬ 
sible  individuals,  it  were  conscious  of  its  responsibility  to  these  individ¬ 
uals  and  had  no  other  objective  than  to  improve  them,  to  impel  them 
constantly  toward  that  “more-being”  which  is  the  only  source  of  hap¬ 
piness. 

Under  such  conditions,  man,  that  cause  litre  who  appears  in  the  Lo- 
gique  de  Port-Royal,  would  as  I  said  in  my  Introduction  a  V^piphanisme 
no  longer  have  any  choice  but  to  strive  for  the  attainment  of  a  universe 
of  light  and  peace,  in  which  the  disintegration  of  the  atom  would  not 
contribute  to  his  destruction,  but  to  the  increase  of  his  power  over  the 
things  about  him,  in  which  each  man  would  be  a  creator,  a  creator  of 
himself,  in  the  lyrical  exploitation  of  his  vital  values  as  well  as  of  the 
world,  in  his  effort  to  discipline  nature  and  bring  it  into  the  service  of 
man.  Where,  in  brief,  the  miracle  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  the  wisdom 
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to  attempt  no  distinction  between  knowledge  and  power,  the  power  of 
efficacity  and  the  glory  of  transcendence,  would  in  the  fulness  of  time 
be  renewed. 

The  actual  duration  of  the  philosophical  period  is  after  all  not  ex¬ 
tremely  long.  From  Socrates  to  our  day  the  race  has  been  living  through 
an  immense  Middle  Age  which  separates  human  Antiquity — ^with  that 
exceptional  period  (due  to  some  happy  accident)  of  pre-Socratic  Greece, 
flower  and  fruit  out  of  season — from  the  era  of  man,  the  age  of  experi¬ 
ment,  the  age  of  science  and  the  new  consciousness.  Our  previous  his¬ 
tory  has  been  only  a  difficult  adolescence,  an  epoch  of  apprenticeship,  of 
errors  and  fumblings.  In  the  prehistoric  time  we  stammered,  we  pain¬ 
fully  learned  to  know  our  surroundings  just  as  a  child  docs,  we  were 
tempted  by  the  discovery  of  fire  and  by  our  power  over  beasts  and  things, 
we  were  frightened  by  every  semblance  of  the  supernatural.  In  the  epoch 
of  Antiquity  we  had  our  cruel  second-age  period,  our  first  experiments; 
our  apprehension  in  the  presence  of  the  infinite  heavens  took  more  defi¬ 
nite  forms,  and  we  had  preciser  but  poorly  obeyed  rules.  Then  came  the 
young  man,  with  his  pride,  his  insolence,  his  audacity,  his  taste  for  brutal 
sports,  his  urge  for  independence,  his  ambition — and  the  decalogues 
imposed  on  his  impatience,  the  religious  doctrines  by  which  his  leaders 
undertake  to  curb  his  appetites.  Absolute  monarchies,  great  maritime 
discoveries,  constantly  recurring  wars,  revolutions,  acts  of  national  cu¬ 
pidity,  dogmas  and  systems  of  morals  arc  the  memorable  phenomena  of 
our  puberty. 

We  are  coming  out  of  the  awkward  age,  this  age  so  full  of  irritations, 
rancors,  doubts  and  sulkiness,  fits  of  anger  and  skepticism,  disorders.  We 
arc  on  the  threshold  of  adulthood,  the  age  of  reflection,  of  self-examina¬ 
tion,  of  well  worked  out  plans,  of  solid  calculations,  of  definite  conquests 
— and  of  solitude.  Parents  go  off  duty.  Freud  once  wrote  that  “the  aban¬ 
donment  of  religion” — and  I  could  have  wished  that  Freud  had  given 
this  word  “religion”  its  fullest  connotation — “will  ensue  as  inexorably 
as  any  other  incident  of  growth,  and  we  are  now  experiencing  this  phase 
of  our  evolution.”  And  he  added  these  profound  words  to  which  our 
generation’s  uniquely  keen  sensitiveness  to  the  absurd  gives  special  em¬ 
phasis:  “At  this  juncture  man  will  find  himself  in  a  difficult  situation. 
He  will  be  compelled  to  admit  to  himself  all  his  distress,  all  his  little¬ 
ness  in  the  totality  of  the  universe.  He  will  no  longer  be  the  center  of 
Creation,  the  object  of  the  tender  care  of  a  benevolent  Providence.  He 
will  be  in  the  situation  of  a  child  who  has  left  his  father’s  house  where 
he  was  comfortable  and  beautifully  warm.  But  is  it  not  inevitably  neces¬ 
sary  that  a  man  outgrow  his  infancy  ?  He  cannot  remain  a  child  forever, 
he  must  venture  out  into  the  hostile  universe.  This  is  what  we  call  educa¬ 
tion  to  face  realities.” 
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The  myths  have  been  safety  zones  for  us.  An  engagement  is  a  des¬ 
perate  search  for  a  refuge,  for  a  myth.  Past  history  is  a  cemetery  of  myths. 
What  have  we  worshiped?  “Is  it  not  time  to  cease  adoring?”  as  I  wrote 
in  my  Patrice.  Is  it  not  time  to  choose  the  one  myth  which  is  worthy  of 
us  ?  The  myth  of  the  superman,  which  I  should  prefer  to  call  the  myth  of 
man.  For  man  has  not  yet  been  born.  He  has  not  been  born  because  he 
is  born  every  day,  since  all  of  us  are  under  obligation  every  day  to  aid 
in  bringing  him  to  birth.  It  amuses  me  to  picture  now  and  then  the  re¬ 
action,  some  time  in  the  future,  of  a  more  authentic  man  than  we  arc, 
more  highly  developed,  more  completely  a  man,  when  he  learns  how  we 
have  lived.  He  will  see,  in  the  mirror  of  history,  armed  wild  beasts  attack 
other  armed  wild  beasts,  disembowel  them,  mutilate  them,  multiply  the 
horror.  We  will  impress  him  much  like  bloodthirsty  baboons,  decked 
out  in  idiotic  uniforms,  and  I  think  he  will  conceive  a  strange  idea  of 
those  primitive  times  which  we  barbarians,  in  our  somber  age,  are  wont 
to  call  intelligent.  Epiphanism,  after  all,  has  no  other  objective  than  the 
liberation  of  intelligence. 

Intelligence,  which  is  part  and  prerogative  of  man. — Paris. 


‘in  him  [Cyril  Connolly]  is  personi- 
hed  what  has  been  called  in  another  con¬ 
text  the  ‘dilemma  of  liberalism.’  The 
man  and  his  work  display  with  an  un¬ 
usual  clarity  both  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  great  liberal  and  hu¬ 
manist  tradition  at  the  present  time,  and 
both  represent  the  final  flowering  and 
consummation  of  that  tradition.  ...  In 
a  world  increasingly  encroached  upon 
by  totalitarianism  on  the  one  hand  and 
a  depraved,  ‘democratic’  mass-culture 
on  the  other,  Connolly  clings  steadfastly, 
if  somewhat  despairingly,  to  the  great 
individualist  tradition  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  tradition  that  has  probably 
already  reached  its  culmination  in  the 
work  of  men  like  Yeats  and  Proust  and 
Joyce,  whose  very  triumph  brought  the 
art  of  which  they  were  masters  to  the 
end  of  the  cul  de  sac  up  which  they  had 
led  it.  Connolly  seems  to  be  conscious 
of  this  sense  of  finality,  of  the  end  hav¬ 
ing  been  reached.” — Gerald  Vaughan  in 
Delphic  Review. 

A  colloquium  on  Luso-Brazilian 
Studies  will  be  held  in  Washington  as 
part  of  the  sesquicentennial  program  of 


the  Library  of  Congress.  Originally 
scheduled  for  Oct.  4-7,  it  has  been  post¬ 
poned  until  Oct.  18-21  to  assure  a  larger 
attendance  of  scholars  from  Brazil.  The 
Institute  of  Brazilian  Studies  of  Vander¬ 
bilt  University  is  joint  sponsor  of  the 
colloquium. 

There  will  be  five  sections:  cultural 
anthropology,  literature,  history,  fine 
arts,  and  instruments  of  scholarship. 
The  purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
permanent  and  universal  elements  in 
the  tradition  of  Portugal  and  of  Brazil, 
and  to  consider  the  developments  in  re¬ 
search  in  Luso-Brazilian  studies. 

‘‘Not  knowing  my  own  language 
thoroughly,  how,  O  Lord,  could  I  know 
a  foreign  language.?  But  the  language  of 
poets  is  a  foreign  language  much  closer 
to  another  poet’s  language  than  to  the 
common  prose  of  the  land  to  which  it 
belongs.  This  is  why  poets,  untranslat¬ 
able  at  first  glance,  can  be  translated  and, 
with  a  little  luck,  recover  a  family  that 
will  keep  them  from  living  in  exile.” — 
Jean  Cocteau  in  The  New  Yor\  Times 
Bool(  Review. 


German  Intellectuals  Five 
Years  After  the  War 


By  LUDWIG  MARCUSE 
The  Unchanged  Germans 

I  WAS  WARNED  many  times  before  I  started  on  my  visit  to  Germany 
in  the  summer  of  1949:  “The  Germans  will  want  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones  and  fall  on  your  neck.”  I  was  destined  to  learn  that  a  sus¬ 
picious  attitude  as  a  consequence  of  this  warning  is  as  serious  a  handicap 
to  learning  the  real  facts  of  a  situation  as  gullibility ;  one  can  be  so  com¬ 
pletely  on  the  defensive  that  one  is  blinded  to  the  truth. 

In  periods  of  catastrophe  any  social  group  is  most  powerfully  affected 
in  its  uppermost  and  lowermost  strata.  It  is  there  that  the  enormous 
changes  occur.  Between  the  two  there  is  a  middle  layer  which  is  more 
or  less  unaffected.  Of  course  everybody  felt  the  earthquake  in  Germany. 
Everybody  trembled  and  dodged.  But  there  were  comparatively  tranquil 
regions.  Even  in  the  stormiest  political  times  there  are  groups  that  hear 
only  the  echo  of  the  storm.  It  is  here  that  the  unchangeables  live.  They 
consist  of  those  who  could  promote  intellectual  resistance  as  well  as  of 
those  who  are  incapable  of  being  interested  in  anything  but  their  per¬ 
sonal  troubles. 

Most  Germans  are  occupied  today  with  the  myriad  problems  of  the 
present — and  with  the  period  before  1933.  What  came  between  has  van¬ 
ished  from  their  memory;  they  can’t  afford  to  remember  it.  It  is  this 
phenomenon  that  has  repelled  so  many  exiles  who  have  returned  to  Ger¬ 
many — this  joyous,  naive,  harmless  welcoming  of  an  old  fellow-country¬ 
man,  which  is  not  always  hypocrisy.  It  is,  above  all,  the  urge  to  make 
contact  again  with  the  good  old  times.  The  vindictively  inclined  refuse 
to  understand  this.  They  still  cling  to  the  metaphor  of  the  hopelessly 
diseased  German  social  body.  Hitler  did  much  to  infect  even  the  exiles 
with  this  notion. 

The  anti-Nazi  ausser  Dienst 

One  of  the  most  foolish  of  current  political  assumptions  is  that  you 
have  a  man  placed  when  you  have  documented  him  as  an  anti-Nazi. 
There  were  many  opponents  of  the  Third  Reich,  but  this  alone  does  not 
render  them  more  usable  today.  The  problem  today  is  not  so  much  the 
Nazi  as  the  anti-Nazi. 

The  term  anti-Nazi  covers  a  great  deal  of  territory.  There  were  many, 
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many  breeds  of  anti-Nazi  in  those  years.  I  met  a  particularly  charming 
example  of  this  genus  in  Heidelberg.  He  was  the  bitterest  Nazi-hater 
you  could  imagine.  He  took  me  around  his  place  of  business,  which  is 
half  beer-hall,  half  museum.  The  walls  were  lined  with  the  yellowed 
portraits  of  thousands  of  Korpsstudenten;  he  knew  every  semester  since 
1890,  and  rattled  off  names  and  official  records  interminably.  The  affable 
little  old  fellow,  whose  family  had  had  this  Korps  gathering-place  for 
two  hundred  years,  had  greeted  many  of  the  great  of  this  earth  in  his 
tavern,  from  Wilhelm  11  and  the  author  of  Alt-Heidelberg  to  Mrs.  Clay. 
He  told  me  of  the  greatest  indignation  of  his  life,  the  day  when  the 
Fiihrer,  fearing  competition,  abolished  all  student  fraternities.  He  as¬ 
sured  me  that  things  had  been  better  since  1945.  And  I  could  sec  for  my¬ 
self  how  me  Altc  Herren  were  displaying  their  ribbons  once  more.  They 
make  pilgrimages  now  to  Wurzburg,  to  the  great  museum  which  ex¬ 
hibits  beer-tankards,  sabers,  caps,  and  humorous  signs  from  their  Korps- 
halls  (like  “Rue  des  onze  millc  vierges”  or  “Korsett  Spczialitaten  Pauline 
Puff”  or  “Das  Einscifen  ist  nur  an  den  unteren  Enden  gestattet”).  Will 
the  spirit  of  the  Korps  stage  a  come-back  ?  Many  Germans  maintain  that 
it  will  not.  The  war  generation  which  suffered  the  consequences  of  this 
mentality  has  been  cured  of  it.  There  is  a  feeling,  however,  that  the 
youngest  fellows  arc  inclined  to  return  to  these  edifying  practices,  rib¬ 
bons,  sabers,  and  all. 

It  is  wrong  to  put  anti-Nazism  on  the  same  level  with  advanced 
opinion,  and  equally  wrong  to  equate  the  reactionary  tendencies  in 
present-day  Germany  with  Nazism.  The  reactionary  element  in  anti- 
Nazism  has  become  apparent,  and  that  has  all  the  more  chance  today 
since  the  voice  of  group-egoism  has  become  louder  than  any  other  defi¬ 
nite  goal.  The  Germans  want  to  get  up  again.  That  is  why  even  the  pro¬ 
gressive  Germans  arc  not  pleased  when  visitors  insist  on  digging  into 
the  past.  Even  the  most  dependable  Germans  object  to  that.  It  was  in 
the  course  of  such  a  conversation  that  an  actress,  who  has  neither  an  ugly 
record  nor  a  job,  broke  in  with:  “Stop  talking  about  1933!  What  I  want 
to  know  is  how  the  Ziiricher  Schauspielhaus  is  doing  in  the  year  1949.” 
Former  Hitlerites  are  received  everywhere  with  no  particular  reluctance. 
But  that  is  not  usually  a  matter  of  political  convictions.  That  is  a  matter 
of  expediency. 

The  most  frequent  variety  of  the  “anti”  today  is  the  anti-Ami.  I  was 
scarcely  over  the  German  border — it  was  in  Lindau — when  two  Alsatians 
explained  to  me,  in  mouth-filling  Alemannic,  how  seriously  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  was  injuring  Germany.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  causing  un¬ 
employment  there;  secondly,  the  Germans  were  accustomed  to  eating 
fresh  vegetables,  not  stuff  out  of  cans.  From  that  time  on  I  trained  my- 
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self  to  listen  less  to  the  loudly  advertised  arguments  than  to  the  quieter 
motives  behind  them. 

I  found  three.  A  shrewd  American  official  in  South  Germany  asked 
me,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  the  German  dislike  for  Americans, 
whether  any  people  in  history  have  ever  loved  a  foreign  garrison.  An 
even  more  serious  matter  is  that  the  Americans  are  sending  Germany 
not  only  soldiers  but  gifts.  And  who  in  the  history  of  the  race  ever  loved 
a  rich  man  who  paid  his  bills  for  him  ?  A  third  consideration  is  that  for 
thirteen  years  the  Germans  have  not  been  allowed  to  open  their  mouths. 
Now  they  are  hurriedly  making  up  for  this  suspension  of  their  demo¬ 
cratic  rights  by  abusing  the  Americans. 

One  day  in  the  city  of  F.,  I  sat  with  a  friend  whom  I  have  known  for 
years,  a  Liberal  whose  record  is  entirely  free  from  suspicion.  I  was 
saying  something  about  the  period  following  1933.  He  attacked  me  at 
once:  “You  have  become  an  American.  What  have  you  ever  done  to  free 
the  American  negroes.?” 

In  spite  of  all  this  everybody,  naturally,  wants  to  go  to  America— 
your  chauffeur,  your  hotel  porter,  all  the  members  of  the  theatrical  fra¬ 
ternity,  the  students,  the  professors.  It  is  less  a  matter  of  love  than  of 
claustrophobia.  There  is  much  hammering  in  Germany  and  little  faith 
— except  among  the  planners,  to  which  class,  1  was  assured,  belong  nearly 
all  the  professors  of  modern  history.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  one  group  of  Germans  who  should  be  given  the  easiest 
access  to  America,  namely  those  who  have  worked  harmoniously  with 
the  Americans.  One  day  when  I  sat  in  the  garden  of  one  of  these  “collabo¬ 
rationists”  in  the  city  of  M.,  we  carried  on  our  conversation  in  whispers. 
Our  German  hosts  knew  that  they  were  under  the  surveillance  of  Ger¬ 
man  informers  as  “enemies  of  the  state.” 

The  German  Writer 

Future  literary  historians  who  are  fond  of  classifications  which  arc 
only  too  often  formal  and  superficial,  will  probably  discuss  the  German 
literature  from  1933  to  1950  under  the  following  chapter  headings: 

I.  German  Literature  Within  the  Reich:  1933-1945.  II.  German 
Exile  Literature:  1933-1945.  III.  German  Post  War  Literature:  1945- 
1950.  (a)  Within  the  Former  Reich:  (i)  In  the  West.  (2)  In  the  East, 
(b)  German  Literature  of  Returned  Former  Exiles:  (i)  In  the  West. 
(2)  In  the  East,  (c)  German  Literature  of  Exiles  Who  Did  Not  Return. 

This  arrangement  seems  to  give  complete  coverage,  although  it  tells 
nothing  more  than  where  a  writer  was  located  in  a  particular  year.  But 
even  the  Eastern  writing  has  often  only  an  Eastern  veneer.  More  discrim¬ 
inating  literary  historians  may  perhaps  discover  that  almost  the  only 
German  literature  between  1933  and  1945  was  that  which  appeared  out- 
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side  of  Germany;  and  that  the  post-1945  German  literature  is  appearing 
everywhere — except  where  it  is  kpntrollicrt. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  German  writers  who  lived  on  beyond  the 
nineteenth  century  remained  consistently  the  same  through  all  the 
epochs:  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Gottfried  Benn,  Hermann  Kasack,  Erich 
Kastner,  and  Herbert  Eulenberg  within  Germany;  Heinrich  Mann,  Al¬ 
fred  Doblin,  and  Rene  Schickele  outside.  There  was  also  some  very  re¬ 
actionary  writing  outside  Germany  (I  mention  no  names),  whereas  men 
like  Albrecht  Haushofer,  Gunther  Weisenborn,  and  Emil  Belzner  de¬ 
veloped  at  home.  As  I  look  back,  I  see  no  essential  break  in  the  work 
of  those  who  were  born  between — let  us  say — 1870  and  1900,  whether 
they  lived  inside  or  outside  Germany,  whether  they  returned  or  not.  In 
fact  they  still  belong  to  the  German  literature  of  the  “present”  for  no 
other  leason  than  that  they  lived  to  be  so  old. 

The  real  German  literary  present  involves  more  problems.  It  is  the 
literature  of  those  who  came  into  the  world  in  the  decade  before  World 
War  I.  They  are  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  45,  or  younger,  they  were 
not  able  to  develop  under  the  Weimar  Republic — and  they  have  re¬ 
mained  completely  unknown.  I  read  the  other  day  a  recently  published 
collection  of  German  short  stories.  Among  the  30  names  whose  bearers 
were  from  25  to  45  years  old,  I  knew — four.  What  have  all  these  writers 
been  doing  in  the  last  twenty  years?  What  are  they  doing  today?  Wolf¬ 
gang  Weyrauch,  aged  46,  the  editor  of  the  anthology,  laid  special  stress 
on  dieir  willingness  to  start  at  the  bottom.  And  he  cited  as  an  example  of 
that  willingness  a  poem  by  Gunther  Eich  which  has  become  program¬ 
matic  in  Germany: 

This  is  my  cap, 
this  is  my  jacket, 
here  is  my  shaving  outfit 
in  its  linen  case. 

This  is  my  tin  can: 
my  plate,  my  cup; 

I  have  scratched  my  name 
into  the  tin. 

I  scratched  it  with  this 
precious  nail, 
which  I  keep  hidden 
from  greedy  eyes. 

In  my  bread-bag  are 
a  pair  of  woolen  socks 
(and  something  which  I 
never  show  to  anybody) 

so  that  it  serves  as  a  pillow 
for  my  head  at  night. 
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I  lay  this  pasteboard 
between  my  body  and  the  earth. 

This  lead-pencil 
is  what  I  love  most; 

when  day  comes  it  writes  out  the  verses  for  me 
which  I  have  composed  in  the  night. 

This  is  my  note-book, 
this  is  my  tent-cloth, 
this  is  my  towel, 
this  is  my  thread. 

An  enormous  amount  of  thread  has  been  broken  in  Germany,  so  that 
it  is  literally  true  that  they  must  start  again  from  the  beginning.  One 
might  write  a  big  book  on  the  present  state  of  German  culture  and  give 
it  the  title:  Brof^en  Threads.  In  such  a  book  the  university  would  play 
an  enormous  role. 

This  new  beginning  is  not  impetuous.  In  the  year  1948,  the  year  of 
the  currency  reform,  the  German  publishing  business  went  on  the  rocks, 
and  the  publishing  business  is  the  very  foundation  of  literature.  Today 
they  are  publishing  little  in  Germany  except  political  pamphlets,  the 
German  classics  and  the  famous  foreign  writers.  The  publisher  Ernst 
Rowohlt  sent  out  with  one  of  his  newest  publications  an  announcement 
in  which  he  informed  the  world  how  many  copies  of  his  various  recent 
books  by  unknown  German  authors  he  had  sold:  16  copies  of  one,  23 
copies  of  another — to  the  best  of  my  recollection  no  book  had  sold  more 
than  50.  Is  this  the  fault  of  the  German  authors.?  Before  the  readjust¬ 
ment,  books  were  sold  in  gigantic  editions.  Today  the  newspapers  manu¬ 
factured  for  the  masses  are  tremendously  successful ;  the  mortality  among 
the  literary  periodicals  is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  excellence.  Many 
disappear  the  day  before  they  are  born.  Die  Neue  Rundschau  was  to  re¬ 
appear  in  Germany  on  January  ist,  1950;  at  the  last  moment  it  all  went 
up  in  smoke. 

Even  more  discouraging  than  the  condition  of  the  German  univer¬ 
sity,  the  German  theater,  the  German  publishing  business,  is  the  hopeless 
state  of  mind  of  many  of  the  best  intellectuals.  1  do  not  know  whether 
there  was  really  an  Inner  Emigration  in  the  years  1933-45. 1  do  know  of 
a  certainty  that  there  has  been  an  Inner  Emigration  since  1945. 1  am  not 
referring  to  those  who  remained  in  the  Third  Reich,  enjoying  its  alleged 
blessings,  and  were  not  moved  to  emigrate  till  the  Third  Reich  was 
crushed  into  nothingness.  I  am  thinking  of  the  intelligentsia  inside  Ger¬ 
many  who  in  the  year  1945  emigrated  into  loneliness.  That  is  the  Inner 
Emigration  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes. 

I  have  talked  with  them,  in  Wurzburg,  Heidelberg,  Frankfurt,  Ber¬ 
lin — these  were  the  best  I  met  in  Germany.  They  looked  back  with  long¬ 
ing  to  the  time  before  1945,  when  they  were  still  able  to  hope.  The  enemy 
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was  in  power,  but  they  and  their  friends  were  in  hiding  together.  There 
was  solidarity  among  them,  they  laid  plans  together,  they  knew  what 
would  and  could  be  done.  All  that  ended  in  1945.  One  of  them  showed 
me  a  German  history  of  literature  that  had  just  been  published.  Wede¬ 
kind  is  characterized  as  “completely  erotic  with  a  crafty  virtuosity” 
whose  “only  joy  is  a  cynical  destructionism.”  It  proudly  proclaims  that 
the  “rediscovery  of  Holderlin  has  nullified  the  partial  overestimation  of 
Heine  in  the  last  century.”  Highly  praised  is  Thomas  Mann’s  Bctrach- 
tungen  cities  Unpolitischen,  a  work  which  the  author  himself  docs  not 
endorse,  as  “the  book  of  the  true  confessions  of  a  mature  man,”  while 
Heinrich  Mann’s  Untertan  is  considered  as  “malicious  as  a  lampoon.” 

“What  has  changed  in  the  German  mentality  since  the  time  of  Wil¬ 
helm  II,  Hindenburg,  and  Hitler?”  asked  my  friend  despondently.  The 
shallow-minded  in  the  East  and  West  are  carrying  on  business  as  usual. 
The  best  Germans  are  in  the  depths  of  despair.  They  no  longer  believe 
in  anything — not  even  in  the  danger  of  a  new  German  Nationalism. 
Everybody  is  too  tired  for  that,  they  say. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  this  weariness  of  the  obscure  German  in¬ 
tellectuals  is  heavier  with  meaning  for  the  future  than  what  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  old  wheelhorses  of  threescore  years  and  ten  are  telling  the 
world  today  about  Germany. — University  of  Southern  California. 


“M.  [Emmanuel]  Mounicr  considers 
that  Marx  and  Kierkegaard  are  the  two 
greatest  influences  on  contemporary 
thought,  adding  that  the  tragedy  of  the 
modern  intellectual  situation  is  that  the 
followers  of  Kierkegaard  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  understand  the  followers  of 
Marx,  so  that  they  have  become  separated 
by  a  profound  hostility,  yet  a  true  syn¬ 
thesis  for  our  time  would  combine  what 
is  valid  in  both.  .  .  .” — J.  B.  Coates  in 
The  Fortnightly. 

“. . .  I  should  be  satisfied  if  the  Schools 
of  Humanities  turned  into  Schools  of 
Humanity.  I  should  then  engrave  on 
their  portals  the  lines  of  Keats: 

‘None  can  usurp  this  height,’  return’d 
that  shade, 

‘But  those  to  whom  the  miseries  of  the  world 
Are  misery,  and  will  not  let  them  rest.’ 

From  such  schools  would  come  forth 
not  ‘social  workers’  only,  and  reformers 
of  harsh  and  stupid  laws,  but  historians 
also,  romancers,  and  poets.  Men  who 


dared  that  dream — Saint-Simon,  Lamcn- 
nais,  Michelet,  Hugo — are  my  masters 
still.  They  were  defeated  a  hundred 
years  ago,  but  the  whole  world  has  been 
darkened  by  their  defeat.” — Albert  Gu^- 
rard  in  his  Education  of  a  Humanist. 

‘‘If  . . .  there  are  no  very  great  women 
writers — there  are  great  ones  such  as 
Colette,  but  no  very  great  ones — if,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  women  have  been 
writing  for  centuries  we  do  not  find  the 
equivalent  of  a  Cervantes,  a  Tolstoy  or 
a  Stendhal  among  them,  it  is  not  because 
their  brain  cells  are  any  different  from 
those  of  men,  but  essentially  because  the 
woman  lives  in  a  masculine  universe  for 
which  she  is  not  responsible.  She  docs 
not  take  sides  on  the  questions  of  war, 
justice,  heroism  or  wisdom  because  of 
the  fact  that  these  arc  questions  involv¬ 
ing  the  values  of  men  and  strictly  re¬ 
served  for  men,  values  upon  which  she 
cannot  act.” — Jcan-Paul  Sartre,  quoted 
in  Commentary. 


Literary  Criticism 

By  EMIL  LUCKA 

[As  a  result  of  a  chain  of  strange  circumstances  which  are  detailed  in 
a  Bool{s  Abroad  editorial  dated  July  1942  (Vol.  XVI,  p.  343),  the  Editor 
Emeritus  is  the  unofficial  literary  executor  of  that  wise  and  charming 
Austrian  author  and  critic  Emil  Lucka,  who  disappeared  mysteriously 
from  Vienna  some  time  after  the  Nazis’  occupation  of  that  city.  Booths 
Abroad  has  published  articles  about  him  and  by  him,  and  expects  to  bring 
others  from  his  Nachlass.  ] 

Anyone  who  devotes  himself  seriously  and  responsibly  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  books  or  plays  will  certainly  realize  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
k  to  be  taken  lightly.  And  in  what  I  shall  say  here,  I  shall  be  led 
much  farther  than  the  reviewer’s  daily  chore.  I  shall  try  to  gain  some 
insight  into  the  eternally  valid  general  principles  of  literary  criticism. 

In  order  to  criticize  a  work  of  literature — it  goes  without  saying  that 
we  are  dealing  with  works  of  serious  value — one  must  be  a  completely 
honest,  ideal  spectator.  It  is  as  if  you  had  never  before  visited  a  theater, 
as  if  you  had  never  before  had  a  book  in  your  hand.  It  is  thus  that  you 
must  approach  the  new  work,  completely  passive,  completely  receptive. 
All  earlier  memories,  opinions,  partisan  positions  must  be  forgotten; 
the  name  of  the  poet  must  become  completely  strange  and  indifferent; 
you  must  forget  absolutely  what  may  have  been  said  for  him  or  against 
him.  Ludwig  Feuerbach  has  indicated  the  necessary  condition:  “But  wc 
have  already  experienced  a  metempsychosis  in  this  life,  namely  reading 
. .  what  a  glorious  joy  it  is  to  transform  oneself  into  the  soul  of  a  Plato 
or  a  Goethe!”  To  be  a  real  critic  one  must  be  capable  of  surrendering 
himself  unreservedly  to  a  spiritual  creation,  capable  of  experiencing  it 
with  the  soul  of  its  creator. 

The  spectator  or  reader  who  has  experienced  the  happiness  of  the 
creative  work  will  stop  here.  If  someone  calls  his  attention  to  the  faults 
in  the  work,  he  will  reply:  I  am  not  interested  in  criticism,  I  am  interested 
in  beauty!  It  will  certainly  be  agreed  that  this  form  of  artistic  enjoy¬ 
ment,  if  not  the  highest  (there  might  be  two  opinions  about  that),  is  at 
least  the  purest  and  most  naive.  This  is  the  attitude  of  most  men  toward 
nature,  a  receptive,  uncritical  attitude.  But  there  are  men  who  even  here 
become  actively  thoughtful,  who  presume  to  judge  this  or  that  line  in 
nature.  Thus  an  esthetician  once  said  to  me  as  we  looked  out  over  the 
landscape:  Leonardo  would  have  arranged  those  hills  more  harmonious¬ 
ly.  Like  that  naive  spectator  in  the  theater,  I  refused  to  discuss  such  a 
possibility  with  him. 
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But  potent  as  the  spell  of  the  artistic  work  may  be,  one  soon  discovers, 
if  one  really  has  artistic  receptiveness  and  the  ability  to  form  judgments, 
constructive  activity  in  one’s  own  soul,  reverberations  and  perhaps  even 
resistance.  But  you  will  be  reluctant  to  abandon  the  joyously  receptive 
attitude  for  the  actively  judicial  one,  unless  you  are  a  born  critic,  that  is 
to  say  artistically  pugnacious.  You  feel  your  own  powers  awakening, 
you  begin  to  evaluate  the  new  work.  You  escape  from  the  magic  circle, 
you  undertake  to  place  the  work,  to  appreciate  the  soil  from  which  it 
sprang.  You  turn  your  attention,  still  objectively  and  without  prejudice, 
to  the  historical  habitat  of  the  work  and  of  its- author.  You  strive  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  merits  and  defects.  Is  the  will  which  created  this  work  com¬ 
pletely  essential  and  pregnant;  was  the  man  who  dared  produce  it  un¬ 
deniably  called  to  the  task  ?  These  are  fundamental  problems  of  criti¬ 
cism,  into  which  of  course  you  will  not  delve  every  time  you  see  a  new 
play,  but  which  involve  the  informing  essence  of  our  examination,  the 
deepest  possible  understanding  of  the  cultural  soil  from  which  the  work 
springs  and  of  the  spiritual  attitude  of  its  creator,  who  with  this  new 
work  may  or  may  not  have  taken  a  decisive  step,  a  step  which  may  lead 
to  a  fruitful  advance  or  into  a  blind  alley.  It  is  thus  that  criticism  can  be 
creatively  useful,  since  usually  it  can  render  service  only  in  historical  per¬ 
spective,  as  in  the  study  of  an  author’s  entire  work,  by  placing  him  as 
a  complete  phenomenon  in  a  cultural  sphere  and  by  measuring  his  spe¬ 
cific  contribution. 

After  these  necessary  preliminary  steps,  which  have  been  rather  cul¬ 
ture-historical  than  critical,  one  arrives  at  the  point  where  immanent 
criticism  is  called  for.  The  critic  still  ignores  his  own  personality,  with 
its  special  backgrounds,  its  judgments  and  its  preferences;  he  still  con¬ 
centrates  his  attention  on  the  author,  and  strives  to  determine  in  what 
degree  the  work  in  its  present  form  may  have  realized  the  artistic  will 
and  the  yearnings  of  its  creator.  Was  he  successful  in  carrying  out  his 
plan  ?  This  part  of  the  critic’s  labor  is  the  most  human  and  the  warmest. 
The  critic  docs  not  place  himself  above  the  author,  he  is  not  wiser  than 
the  author,  he  docs  not  inform  him  what  he  really  should  have  done  (a 
practice  of  criticism  which  is  as  unedifying  as  it  is  frequent) ;  and  this  is 
why  such  immanent  criticism,  which  measures  the  capacity  of  the  author 
by  his  own  will  and  not  by  anything  outside  him,  is  the  most  fruitful  even 
for  the  author  who  is  being  criticized. 

The  third  step  in  the  critical  process  is  an  analysis  of  the  purely  formal 
values,  an  appreciation  of  the  style  and  the  esthetic  elements  in  the 
stricter  sense;  that  is  to  say,  an  attempt  to  determine  to  what  degree  the 
play  or  the  story  is  a  successfully  accomplished  whole.  The  speech  values 
must  be  examined,  the  dynamic  of  the  action  judged,  structure,  suspense, 
distribution  of  accents,  the  relation  of  the  individual  characters  to  the 
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meaning  of  the  whole,  and  beyond  that  the  individual  merits  of  each 
character.  It  goes  without  saying  that  all  of  this,  and  much  else  that  I 
could  mention,  will  not  be  required  in  every  instance;  thus,  there  will 
not  be  much  to  say  of  language  if  the  characters  merely  employ  the 
speech  of  everyday  life  or  the  conventional  speech  of  a  social  group. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  his  decisive  labor,  the  critic  must  there¬ 
fore  be  able  to  eliminate  himself.  He  who  cannot  do  this  is  no  critic;  he 
may  be  a  gourmand  or  a  gossip.  When  he  has  done  his  essential  work, 
he  may  narrow  his  field  and  approach  the  book  as  the  individual  which 
of  course  he  is,  with  his  individual  spiritual  development,  his  special 
informational  equipment,  his  own  cultural  and  linguistic-literary  atti¬ 
tude,  his  own  artistic  tastes.  At  this  point  the  critic  becomes  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  public  whose  spiritual,  artistic,  social,  erotic,  and  other 
inclinations  he  shares  or  at  least  understands;  he  may  state  that  this  play 
has  many  other  merits,  but  would  meet  with  more  success  before  a  differ¬ 
ent  audience;  or  he  may  state  that  the  patrons  of  this  theater  deserve  and 
expect  a  higher  type  of  play.  Thus  the  critic  gradually  comes  around 
to  his  own  individual  preferences  and  his  own  individual  dislikes.  He 
may  eventually  find  himself  more  or  less  unconsciously  playing  politics; 
the  essential  steps  of  criticism,  the  philosophical-cultural,  the  immanent 
and  the  strictly  esthetic  stages  may  be  followed  by  a  presentation  of  the 
critic’s  own  personality  and  in  the  end  by  a  betrayal  of  his  own  personal 
weaknesses. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  not  dealt  with  the  absolute  quality  of  the 
work  under  consideration.  In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  quote  again 
from  Feuerbach:  “It  is  sadly  true  that  in  this  metempsychosis  we  may 
enter  into  the  soul  of  a  camel,  an  ass,  or  some  other  lower  animal.  But 
of  course  it  is  very  important  to  know  what  the  soul  of  an  ass  is  like.” 
It  may  be  true,  as  Feuerbach  says,  that  such  an  experience  has  its  value, 
yet  it  is  anything  but  comfortable;  one  finds  it  hard  to  remain  long  in 
this  condition  of  selfless  contemplation.  In  other  words,  the  ideal  spec¬ 
tator,  for  all  his  will  and  ability  to  eliminate  himself,  necessarily  relapses 
soon  into  personal  reaction,  and  it  usually  happens  that  the  critic  assumes 
an  attitude  which  is  just  a  little  hostile,  just  a  little  belligerent.  By  the  time 
one  has  been  a  critic  for  a  considerable  time,  unpleasant  experiences  have 
been  so  frequent  that  he  finds  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  take  the 
position  which  is  necessary  if  his  reader  is  to  catch  the  full  diapason  of 
the  other’s  song  before  this  reader  has  reached  the  point  in  his  under¬ 
standing  of  it  at  which  the  critic  can  interpret  and  judge  it  from  his  own 
personal  standpoint.  I  realize  that  the  false  critic,  the  critic  by  the  grace 
of  the  yellow  newspaper,  has  no  conception  of  this  first,  completely  self¬ 
less  position,  and  very  little  of  the  fundamental  critical  steps  which  fol¬ 
low  it.  He  is  more  likely  to  begin  on  the  impressionistic  level,  and  he 
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docs  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  separate  objective  fact  from  his  per¬ 
sonal  preferences  and  aversions.  (Jt  sometimes  happens  that  his  first 
thought  is  of  his  private  relations  with  the  author  or  the  management 
of  the  theater.) 

We  may  of  course  admit  that  the  impressionistic  type  of  criticism 
which  is  now  prevalent,  criticism,  that  is  to  say,  which  erects  personal 
impressions  into  the  sole  and  highest  court  of  instance,  has  its  justifica¬ 
tion,  but  only  after  the  foundation  of  objective  investigation  and  judg¬ 
ment  has  been  laid.  The  contention  which  We  hear  now  and  then,  that 
criticism  is  an  “art,”  is  not  worth  confuting,  since  those  who  make  it  know 
nothing  of  either  art  or  criticism.  The  confusion  clearly  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  primary  impression,  the  basal  experiences  of  impressionism 
in  art,  the  “as  I  see  it,”  is  accepted  as  decisive  all  along  the  line — a  super¬ 
ficial  conclusion  which  has  only  the  meagerest  conception  of  the  actual 
artistic  process. 

A  man  of  vigorous  initiative  may  never  be  able  to  free  himself  from 
a  certain  reluctance  to  submit  to  the  external  restraint  occasioned  by  the 
accident  of  a  program  or  the  demands  of  the  moment;  he  may  dislike 
keenly  to  be  pushed  into  exhaustive  studies  of  productions  of  any  and 
every  character.  Even  more  than  against  complete  mediocrity,  one’s  heart 
and  soul  may  protest  against  works  which  are  not  empty  and  conven¬ 
tional,  which  are  filled  with  their  own  life,  but  which  have  their  roots 
in  realms  that  are  fundamentally  unsympathetic  to  the  critic.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  often  unable  to  determine  what  benefits  us  and  what  injures 
us,  since  we  know  as  yet  but  little  of  the  darkly  working  forces  of  the 
soul.  This  may  be  the  case  also  in  regions  that  are  nearer  the  surface.  One 
may  be  forced  to  occupy  himself,  for  example,  with  a  religious  attitude 
which  may  under  circumstances  have  its  justification,  but  which  the 
critic  himself,  after  a  long  period  of  struggle,  has  abandoned.  One  of 
the  most  annoying  of  all  experiences  is  to  force  oneself  into  a  garment 
which  had  supposedly  been  laid  aside  forever,  or  the  opposite:  to  be 
driven  into  an  experience  which  for  the  sake  of  one’s  peace  of  mind  it 
would  have  been  better  to  postpone. . . . 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  critical  activity  does  not  harmonize  well 
with  creative  production.  The  drive  from  without  and  the  drive  from 
within  may  easily  result  in  a  collision.  That  rara  avis,  the  critic  by  the 
grace  of  God,  who  has  even  the  courage  to  refrain  from  creative  writing, 
will  thereby  be  better  able  to  find  his  way  into  the  heart  of  a  new  work ; 
whereas  the  quasi-critic  who  is  also  a  creative  writer  may  sometimes 
touch  the  roots  from  which  the  living  work  has  grown,  but  he  is  likely 
often  to  miss  them  entirely. 


Heinrich  Mann 

Bv  F.  S.  GROSSHUT 

The  German  author  Heinrich  Mann  died  of  a  heart  attack,  in  Santa  Monica, 
California,  on  March  12,  1950.  He  was  nearly  79  years  old.  His  friend  Lion 
Feuchtwanger  spoke  these  words  at  his  grave:  “This  will  not  die — his  im¬ 
mortal  work  and  the  example  of  a  great  and  honorable  life.” 

His  death  ended  the  career  of  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  our  time.  A  Ger¬ 
man  European.  One  of  the  bravest  fighters  against  barbarism  and  reaction.  A  tireless 
champion  of  humanity,  culture,  and  morality.  A  man  who  read  the  future.  A  spir¬ 
itual  leader  of  his  people,  who  concentrated  an  epoch  in  his  single  person,  and 
whose  teaching,  exhortation  and  prophecy  brought  uplift  to  men’s  souls.  In  the 
Salut  au  monde  which  is  contained  in  his  biographical  work  Ein  Zeitalter  wird 
besichtigt,  we  read  the  stirring  sentences:  “Literature  develops  our  power  to  discern 
the  truth.” — “The  purpose  of  literature  is  to  teach  men  to  live.”  And  the  moving 
confession:  “I  have  loved  ardently,  that  is  true.  But  my  love?  Whither  has  it  led, 
what  trace  has  it  left?” 

France  offers  us  a  parallel.  Victor  Hugo  spent  eighteen  years  in  exile,  Heinrich 
Mann  seventeen;  the  writings  of  the  two  have  points  of  similarity.  Dignity  and 
weight  of  a  social  message.  Writing  and  speech  became  Mann’s  weapons  against 
the  foes  of  peace  and  of  international  reconciliation.  A  German  Zola,  he  was  the 
incarnation  of  the  “Pathetique  der  Vernunft,”  symbol  of  the  spirit’s  memorable 
quest,  even  in  our  times,  for  great  literary  achievement,  an  Anatole  Allemagne  set 
against  Anatole  France. 

Heinrich  Mann  was  born  in  Liibeck  in  1871.  He  was  the  son  of  the  cultured 
middle-class  merchant  and  senator  Thomas  Heinrich  Mann,  and  inherited  from 
him  his  innere  Heiter^elt,  his  trend  toward  Sl{epsis — the  latter  a  trend  of  living 
which  led  “zu  einer  Tatkraft,  die  Giite  will.”  By  the  time  he  was  twenty-five  the 
urge  to  literary  creation  was  strong  in  him.  His  Lebensgejiihl  became  his  master 
passion.  His  studies  and  travels  strengthened  his  impulse  to  follow  the  adven¬ 
turous  fluctuations  of  this  feeling  and  fix  them  in  literary  form.  The  confidence  of 
peace  prevailed  in  his  youth.  Napoleon,  Voltaire,  and  Goethe  influenced  him  de¬ 
cisively.  He  confesses  later  what  the  influences  were  which  pointed  out  to  him  his 
spiritual  way:  “Mein  eigenes  Dasein  hangt  ganz  und  gar  davon  ab,  dass  sittliche 
Bemiihungen  moglich  sind  .  .  .  Die  Auffindung  der  Moral  .  .  .  geschieht  durch 
Anschauung  und  vermoge  Erl^enntnis.  In  Laufbahnen  wie  meiner  ist  das  erste  die 
Anschauung.  Ich  habe  gesehen  und  gestaltet,  bevor  ich  den  Sinn  der  Dinge  begriff. 
Die  treue  und  hochgespannte  Darstellung  erwirbt  zuletzt  auch  Geist."  The  kernel 
of  religion  and  art  is  the  sanctifying  of  life.  Logical  reasoning  argues:  “Kriege  . . . 
gefahrden  das  Lebensgefiihl.”  The  consequences  were  inescapable.  Heinrich  Mann 
always  accepted  them.  His  life  and  work  stand  in  the  sign  of  a  Europe  and  a  gen¬ 
eration  between  two  wars.  In  the  year  of  his  birth  the  Bismarck  Reich  was  founded. 
Under  the  Hohenzollern,  the  Power  Politics  of  German  heavy  industry,  of  the 
generals,  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  culminated  in  war  and  disaster.  The  pseudo¬ 
revolution  of  November  1918  was  followed  by  the  ineffectual  Weimar  Republic. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Third  Empire,  the  years  of  Heinrich  Mann’s  exile  began. 

Germany  descended  to  the  “Weltanschauung  fiir  Imbecile,”  to  the  lowest 
Lebensgejiihl.  Heinrich  Mann  foresaw  the  regime  of  stupidity  and  barbarism;  he 
recognized  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  spiritual  process  which  made  possible  the 
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development  from  Romanticism  to  Fascism  in  Germany.  He  had  anticipated  it  in 
Der  Untertan,  in  1914.  Decades  later,  in  1932,  he  incorporated  his  conclusions  in 
his  essay  Bel^enntnis  zum  Uebernationeden.  About  the  year  1900,  he  tells  us  there, 
thinkers  began  to  lose  their  human  sympathy.  A  dangerous  combination  of 
aestheticism  and  doubt  of  the  potency  of  reason  appeared.  (Heinrich  Mann  plumbed 
the  depths  of  it  in  his  short-lived  alliance  with  D’Annunzio).  The  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  cleansed  the  reasoning  process  from  metaphysical  adulteration.  The  turn 
of  the  century  brought  a  reaction  against  reason  itself.  A  depreciation  of  thinking 
set  in.  “Gegen  das  Denken  trat  das  Nichtdenl^en  auf.”  The  irrational  broke  in. 
It  had  its  shady  advocates,  for  obvious  reasons.  “Das  Verniinftige  muss  redlich 
erarbeitet  sein,  aber  das  Irrationale  hat  jeder  von  selbst.’’7t  was  “die  gute  Gelegen- 
heit  der  menschlichen  Schwache,  sich  gehen  zu  lasscn.”  It  allowed  National  Social¬ 
ism  to  run  amuck  and  bring  the  disaster.  Heinrich  Mann  saw  through  the  vicious 
law  of  the  stronger:  “Man  weiss,  aber  will  nicht  wissen.” 

The  Third  Reich  forced  him  to  say  farewell  to  Liibeck,  Miinchen,  Berlin.  He 
left  Germany.  Exile  in  Czechoslovakia  was  followed  by  exile  in  France.  When  the 
Nazis  occupied  France,  he  was  in  peril  of  his  life.  Thanks  to  the  special  intervention 
of  Roosevelt,  he  was  able  to  escape  in  haste  from  Marseilles  and  reach  America. 
The  Odyssey  of  the  spirit  hung  thrillingly  over  that  passage  of  the  Pyrenees,  about 
which  we  have  documentary  records.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Santa  Monica, 
near  the  home  of  his  brother  Thomas. 

At  every  period  of  his  rich  and  active  life,  Heinrich  Mann  the  man  and  the 
writer  is  notable  for  his  reverence  for  life  and  his  love  of  Europe.  Italy’s  vitality 
drew  him,  and  the  shimmering  smile  of  history  over  his  much-loved  France.  There 
was  need  of  a  German-European  synthesis,  and  he  undertook  it  out  of  his  passionate 
devotion  to  reason.  A  militaristic  Germany  threatened  the  values  of  life.  It  was 
his  duty  to  pillory  it  with  salutary  severity.  The  danger  was  terribly  clear.  It  was 
the  duty  of  intelligence  to  face  its  time  and  its  task.  The  literary  masterpiece  became 
a  weapon,  it  fulfilled  a  sociological  function.  It  had  no  choice  but  to  testify,  un¬ 
mistakably  and  incorruptibly,  of  what  IS.  Goethe  himself  had  acknowledged  that 
he  preferred  a  harmful  truth  to  a  useful  error.  Georg  Buchner  expressed  it  in  the 
phrase  that  he  was  not  willing  “vor  der  Geschichte  rot  werden.’’  That  was  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  spiritual-ethical  credo  of  Heinrich  Mann.  He  had  the  courage  to  be 
unpopular.  He  had  character.  He  had  the  straightforwardness  of  the  artist  and 
thinker  who  has  begun  by  thinking  things  through  to  the  end.  “Kunst  vor  allem 
gibt  es  nicht  ohne  verniinftiges  Denken.  Die  Anschauung  wird  erst  lebendig,  wenn 
sic  durchdacht  ist.  Gestaltung  ist  cine  besonders  sinnliche  Form  dcs  Denkens.’’ 

For  Heinrich  Mann  there  was  no  such  thing  as  compromise.  He  did  not  blink 
the  fact  that  the  time  had  come  for  intelligence  to  go  over  from  defense  to  offense. 
The  Nazi  world-peril  made  it  necessary  for  the  word  to  deliver  the  message  of 
wisdom.  The  time  had  arrived  for  the  word  to  become  a  fighter,  in  the  best  tradition 
of  militant  humanism.  This  called  for  an  appropriate  form,  for  a  style  fitted  to  the 
purpose,  for  a  language  which  should  rise  to  the  apodictic.  This  called  for  the  novel. 
For  the  epic  poet  Heinrich  Mann  recognized  “dass  die  Romane  wohl  schweigen, 
aber  dass  von  allcr  Litcratur  allein  die  grossen  Romane  in  die  Ticfc  dcs  wirklichcn 
Lebens  gedrungen  sind,  ja,  die  Welt  verandert  haben.’’  Their  function  was  “to 
accomplish  truth,  not  to  discuss  it.’’ 

As  early  as  the  novels  Im  Schlaraffenland,  Floten  und  Dolche,  Drei  Gottinnen, 
Die  l(leine  Stadt,  Die  Jagd  nach  Uebe,  Heinrich  Mann  proved  himself  a  distin¬ 
guished  epic  writer  and  an  innovator  in  the  matter  of  form.  But  he  won  world 
fame  with  his  shcerly  prophetic  work  Der  Untertan,  whose  caustic  social  satire  of 
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the  Hohenzollern  era  actually  anticipated  the  final  (jerman  catastrophe.  Professor 
Unrat  mercilessly  laid  bare  the  hypocrisy  of  a  bourgeois  era  whose  foundations 
were  crumbling.  Informed  and  passionate  political  writer  that  he  was,  Heinrich 
Mann  during  the  years  of  the  Weimar  Republic  consecrated  his  literary  talent  to 
the  struggle  against  German  militarism  and  its  accomplice,  rearmament.  As  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Literature  section  of  the  Prussian  Akademie  der  Kiinste,  he  was  a 
symbol  of  independence  and  of  resistance  to  Nazi  Fascism.  All  the  power  of  his 
creative  p>erson^ity  is  concentrated  in  his  novels  Die  Armen,  Der  Kopf,  Die  grosse 
Sache,  Mutter  Marie,  and  the  French  Revolution  drama  Madame  Legros.  The  peak 
of  his  achievement  in  exile  is  represented  by  the  two  brilliant  Henry  IV  novels  and 
in  his  autobiographical  Ein  Zeitalter  wird  besichtigt.  His  last  fictional  work,  Der 
Atem,  shows  his  plan  of  constructing  a  European  novel  through  a  German-French 
synthesis. 

France  was  Heinrich  Mann’s  great  love — France  of  the  Enlightenment,  of  the 
Revolution,  of  the  humane  tradition,  of  the  constructive  ideas  of  Henry  IV,  of 
Robespierre,  Marat,  St.  Just,  Voltaire,  Montaigne,  Rabelais.  Balzac,  Stendhal,  Flau¬ 
bert,  Hugo,  Anatole  France  fascinated  him  and  influenced  his  writing,  as  did 
Barbusse.  He  recognized  the  relations  between  Germany  and  France  as  a  European 
key-problem  and  passionately  advocated  a  mutual  understanding.  His  word  carried 
weight  in  French  intellectual  circles.  But  Pushkin,  Tolstoy,  and  Gorky  also  were 
his  teachers,  and  he  put  their  teachings  into  practice.  In  Lidice  he  denounced  the 
horrors  of  the  Third  Reich,  and  he  showed  warm  sympathy  for  Czechoslovakia, 
which  under  Masaryk  had  afforded  him  hospitable  asylum  and  citizenship.  Nazism 
meant  to  him  the  bestializing  of  men.  He  was  determined  to  destroy  it  root  and 
branch.  He  saw  in  the  victory  of  the  Allies  the  redemption  of  the  age  and  its 
catastrophes.  He  saw  it  followed  and  completed  by  another  victory,  which  was 
close  to  his  heart  all  his  life  long:  the  transformation  of  mankind  through  heightened 
consciousness  of  life  and  through  the  fixing  of  a  world-countenance  of  peace  and 
socialism.  Hitler’s  example  had  proved  that  “Wer  Gewalt  isst,  stirbt  an  ihr.” — “Nur 
das  Sitdiche  ist  imposant.” 

France  stimulated  not  only  the  novelist  Mann,  but  also  the  thoughtful  essayist. 
Montaigne’s  “Que  sais-je.?”  brought  him  to  the  question  of  the  solubility  of  Nature’s 
riddle  and  the  applicability  of  her  laws  to  the  life  of  men.  Heinrich  Mann’s  studies 
of  Germany’s  political  problems  throughout  the  past  thirty  years  can  scarcely  be 
matched  anywhere.  The  volumes  Geist  und  Tat,  Das  offentliche  Leben,  Hass,  Mut, 
Es  l(ommt  der  Tag,  voice  the  indignation  of  an  intelligence  which  perceived  earlier 
than  others  the  detestable  character  of  a  regime  that  fought  against  wholesome 
human  intelligence,  civilization  and  culture. 

His  Untertan  was  an  act  of  confession,  of  accusation,  of  bold  world-vision.  But 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  limit  our  study  to  this  prophetic  book.  Everything  that 
Heinrich  Mann  wrote  bore  the  sign  of  a  clarification  and  interpretation  of  life. 
He  had  learned  from  Plato  that  virtue  has  but  one  face.  This  gave  him  faith  in 
mankind.  All  great  epic  writers  are  characterized  by  skepticism,  irony,  and  fruitful 
doubt.  Heinrich  Mann  had  all  of  these.  And  he  had  also  a  creative  uneasiness.  He 
reproduced  in  his  personal  experience  the  transition  of  his  age  to  a  new  epoch. 

Heinrich  Mann  was  a  visionary  of  the  reason.  His  work  was  a  conscious  hasten¬ 
ing  of  the  future  and  its  transposition  into  the  present.  Every  great  epic  work 
strives  to  hasten  the  process  of  realization.  It  works  the  future  into  the  present.  The 
hysteron-proteron  of  its  vision  utilizes  the  legitimate  instruments  of  clear  historical 
causality.  It  is  the  procedure  of  a  man  who  believes  that  history  makes  sense  and 
who  has  detected  its  obvious  progress  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  Periods  when  bar¬ 
barism  and  stupidity  prevail,  like  that  plague  of  humanity  the  Third  Reich,  arc 
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testing  periods  for  writers  as  well  as  others.  They  demand  equanimity.  The  aequo 
animo  pati  of  the  ancients  is  especially  necessary  for  the  epic  author.  He  deciphers 
in  the  history  of  humanity  the  reason  for  historical  detours.  He  strives  to  acquire  for 
himself  a  degree  of  “historical  patience.” 

It  is  significant  that  Heinrich  Mann’s  last  novel  is  titled  Der  Atem.  The  title 
is  a  symbol.  “Solange  ich  atme,  hoffe  ich.”  Heinrich  Mann’s  very  breathing  was 
passionate-dramatic.  He  declares  in  his  autobiography  that  the  history  of  man  is 
a  romance.  “Zuletzt  stellt  sie  sich  als  der  Lebensweg  des  Einzelnen  heraus.”  The 
modern  epic  |X)et  applies  the  laws  of  the  drama  to  the  action  of  the  novel.  A  writer 
whose  temperament  is  dramatic-passionate  will  find  it  difficult  to  retain  his  equa¬ 
nimity  in  the  clash  of  his  own  life  with  the  fate  of  nations  and  the  plot  of  his  book. 
The  novel  demands  ascending  action,  climax,  catharsis.  When  the  author  of  a 
novel  which  appears  to  himself  lucid,  surveys  the  “Roman  der  menschlichen  Ge- 
schichte”  with  the  same  eye,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  how  the  elements 
of  the  action  do  not  fit  in  the  same  inevitable  fashion  into  the  total  picture.  Every¬ 
thing  lies  clear  before  him.  Historical  causality  and  the  historical  total  have  spoken. 
He  is  deeply  wounded  to  discover  that  the  acceleration  of  the  process  of  under¬ 
standing  does  not  proceed  as  rapidly  as  he  had  expected.  Intelligence  has  run  far 
ahead  of  the  age.  Is  the  age  incapable  of  spiritual  appreciation?  Is  the  history  of 
mankind  not  also  the  history  of  the  individual  ?  Is  the  individual’s  way  not  also  a 
via  dolorosa? 

“A  German  writer — a  German  martyr!”  this  bitter  word  of  Goethe’s  anent  his 
countrymen  applies  with  special  fitness  to  Heinrich  Mann.  His  suffering  in  exile 
breathes  from  the  eloquent  letters  which  he  wrote  to  me  in  the  last  months  of  his 
life.  He  says  in  one  of  them:  “For  the  most  part  I  am  met  nowadays  by  a  meaningful 
silence.  I  think  it  indicates  unwillingness  to  argue  with  me,  and  a  feeling  that  I 
am  no  longer  sufficiently  well  known  to  be  a  worthy  opponent.  My  books  have 
disappeared  from  the  market;  the  newer  ones  have  not  reached  Germany  at  all. 
It  is  easy  nowadays  to  ignore  everything  I  have  done  except  Der  Untertan.  The 
critics  have  said  what  they  know  about  this  one  book.  That  isn’t  much,  but  it  has 
been  sufficient  to  mark  me  as  a  man  of  one  book.” 

“Die  bis  zum  aussersten  getriebene  Personlichkeit”  was  Heinrich  Mann’s  task 
and  goal.  He  realized  that  the  thing  of  primary  importance  is  the  individual  and 
his  consciousness  of  responsibility.  “Daher  habe  ich  jetzt  den  vollen  Sinn  fiir  die 
schopferische  Begabung  des  Menschen.  Er  ist  das  Wesen,  das  von  Gut  und  Bose 
weiss;  das  macht  ihn  zum  Gestalter.  .  .  .”  He  left  a  touching  word  of  thanks  to 
his  generation:  “In  das  Unbekannte  gesendet:  Ich  danke  euch.  Ihr  wisst:  nicht 
jederzeit  wird  euch  dergestalt  Ehre  erwiesen  werden.  Die  Meisterschaft  als  Vorbild. 
Die  Fruchtbarkeit  als  Ziel  und  Ende:  das  2>italter,  das  es  zum  Schluss  so  will  und 
mich  aussprechen  lasst,  hat  gesaumt  und  sich  vergessen.  Es  mitleben  von  A  bis  Z 
war  zum  Weinen  und  Lachen.  Besichtigt  man  es  nachher — ja,  eigentlich  schon  jetzt 
von  jenseits  einer  Schwelle  besichtigt,  hat  es  an  Ehrenhaftigkeit  iiberaus  gewonnen. 
Sei  ein  anderes  schopferischer!  .  .  .” 

Heinrich  Mann  is  dead.  But  his  work  still  lives.  Lion  Feuchtwanger  said  at 
his  grave:  “If  nothing  remained  of  Heinrich  Mann  but  his  books,  they  would  stand 
as  a  monument  to  his  memory  far  into  the  remotest  future.  But  more  than  that 
remains  of  him.  We  have  the  record  and  the  example  of  a  great  life.” — North 
Bergen,  N.  /. 


Moravia 

By  GIUSEPPE  PREZZOLINI 

From  Gli  Indifferenti  (1929)  to  La  Romana  (1948)  Moravia  has  not  changed. 
One  cannot  speak  of  the  first,  or  second,  or  third  “manner”  of  this  unquestion¬ 
ably  first-rate  narrator.  He  remains  just  what  he  appeared  to  be  at  the  start  when 
Italian  Fascist  readers  were  first  stirred  by  this  unknown  writer  whose  works  were 
wholly  unrelated  to  the  usual  pattern  of  rhetoric  and  grandeur  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.  Even  the  publishing  house  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  nonconformist 
work  it  had  offered  to  the  public. 

Now  we  can  see  in  retrospect  that  Moravia’s  eye  has  remained  fixed  on  the 
drama  of  life  with  the  same  cruel,  impassive,  disenchanted,  fatalistic,  razor-sharp 
vision.  He  is  a  “moralist”  not  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  sense  but  in  the  manner  of  French 
writers  of  the  17th  century:  as  a  depicter  of  men  and  morals.  In  his  canvas  he  pre¬ 
sents  men  and  women  as  irretrievably  condemned  to  the  life  they  are  leading; 
absolution  is  implicit  in  his  judgment  of  them. 

One  does  not  feel,  when  reading  Moravia,  that  he  is  recounting  a  personal 
experience;  he  has  no  need  to  go  slumming  or  to  frequent  high  society  with  a 
notebook  in  his  pocket  to  jot  down  the  vices  of  the  wealthy  and  the  weaknesses  of 
the  poor.  He  has  a  vivid  imagination  and  an  uncommon  skill  at  narration:  both 
very  rare  qualities  in  Italian  writers  who  are  generally  lyrical,  subjective  and,  for 
the  most  part,  introverted. 

Even  in  the  form  of  his  writing,  Moravia  has  wrought  no  significant  innovation 
and  a  student  of  words  or  of  the  rhythm  of  sentences  in  Italian  prose  will  not  find 
a  rich  harvest  in  his  pages.  He  does  not  make  use  of  the  syncopated  style  of  Palaz- 
zeschi,  nor  does  he  ape  Verga’s  sententious  way  of  describing  peasants.  Unlike 
D’Annunzio’s  style,  Moravia’s  paragraphs  are  not  inflated  with  images  fished  from 
the  seas  of  past  centuries,  nor  does  he  resort  to  dialect  as  in  the  case  of  Fogazzaro 
who  used  the  Venetian  and  the  Milanese  to  characterize  his  priests  and  spinsters, 
Moravia  follows  in  the  tradition  of  Manzoni,  except  that  coming  from  Rome  he 
does  not  have  recourse  to  the  vernacular  of  Florence  so  naturally  adopted  by  the 
Milanese  master.  His  language  is  modern,  direct,  simple,  and  you  feel  that  he  is 
never  bothered  by  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  use  a  certain  word — a  problem 
which  has  become  a  veritable  obsession  with  a  number  of  contemporary  Italian 
writers. 

But  if  there  is  no  innovation  in  the  form,  the  spirit  of  Moravia  is  very  modern 
and  European,  remote  from  the  little  provincial  adventures  or  from  the  Narcissistic 
reflections  of  many  contemporary  writers.  He  is  a  competent,  serious  worker,  whose 
aim  it  is  to  narrate,  and  not  since  Boccaccio  have  many  Italian  writers  sent  forth 
such  a  flow  of  human  interest  stories,  all  recounted  with  skill  and  dexterity.  One 
can  observe  this  ability  even  in  his  short  stories  or  even  in  some  humorous  short 
short-stories  of  no  more  than  a  thousand  words,  written  expressly  for  the  famous 
terza  pagtna  of  Italian  newspapers;  in  this  limited  medium  he  succeeds  in  develop¬ 
ing  character  and  reanimating  an  event. 

When  I  say  that  he  has  not  changed,  I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  he  repeats 
himself;  indeed  he  can  never  be  accused  of  reviving  the  same  characters  in  different 
dresses  as  was  the  case  with  D’Annunzio.  During  the  time  when  his  aloofness  more 
than  his  opposition  to  Fascism  was  considered  an  infraction  of  national  duty,  he 
developed  an  engaging  picaresque  form  which  resulted  in  interesting  experiments 
in  some  of  his  novels  and  short  stories.  One  of  these  novels.  La  Mascherata,  was 
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interpreted  as  a  parody  of  Fascism  and  was  soon  banned.  It  would  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  theme  for  a  ballet  or  a  scenario  for  a  film. 

Two  of  Moravia’s  books  (The  Indifferent  Ones,  1932;  The  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
1935)  were  translated  in  this  country  without  eliciting  any  interest.  Recognition 
came  only  last  year,  with  the  translation  of  La  Romana  (The  Woman  of  Rome. 
New  York.  Farrar  Straus,  1949).  Its  success  was  perhaps  due  to  the  good  transla¬ 
tion,  and  also  probably  to  the  fact  that  public  attention  is  today  riveted  on  ItjJy  and 
its  literature. 

Moravia  is  a  keen  observer  of  social  problems.  After  the  war,  he  published 
several  articles  on  the  “ruling  class”  of  Italy  which  I  found  very  apt  and  acute.  He 
does  not  esteem  it  highly.  Some  of  his  views  on  the  modern  crisis  are  expressed  in 
a  litde  book.  La  Speranza,  ossia  comunismo  o  cristianesimo  (1944). 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  his  mind  at  work  when  he  first  came  to  this 
country  as  a  guest  of  the  Casa  Italiana  of  Columbia  University.  His  quick  and  sure 
judgment  of  men  and  events,  his  ability  to  perceive  realities  through  slogans  and 
labels  were  remarkable.  I  think  he  committed  fewer  errors  than  do  most  Italian 
writers  who  come  to  America  for  the  first  time. 

His  life  does  not  offer  much  of  public  interest.  He  had  no  formal  schooling, 
having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  youth  in  a  sanatorium  where  he  improved  the 
long  hours  of  enforced  rest  by  voraciously  reading  books  of  every  kind  and  thus 
developing  his  keen  sense  of  observation  of  men  and  events.  During  Fascism,  he 
was  not  persecuted  but  was  regarded  with  suspicion,  although  he  contributed  to 
some  newspapers  which,  naturally,  had  a  Fascist  slant.  Being  partly  Jewish,  when 
the  Germans  came  he  was  forced  to  live  a  very  primitive  life  among  peasants  or 
in  solitude  like  a  hunted  beast.  This  experience  marked  him  with  more  bitterness 
than  the  Fascist  suspicion.  He  was  born  November  28,  1907  of  a  well-to-do  family 
in  Rome  and  in  1941  married  Elsa  Morante,  a  distinguished  writer  herself.  They 
have  no  children.  I  do  not  know  why  he  chose  the  pseudonym  “Moravia”;  his  real 
name  is  Pincherle. 

He  has  an  interesting  face  which  was  well  depicted  by  Signora  Cecchi  in  a 
portrait  painted  in  1934.  He  is  a  good  public  speaker  and  a  very  interesting  con¬ 
versationalist.  He  works  steadily  for  hours  on  end,  but  without  order;  and  legend 
has  it  that  the  Romana  was  the  first  book  he  wrote  on  a  typewriter — the  others  in 
bed,  with  pen  and  ink,  with  dire  consequences  to  the  bed  linen. — Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 


“Everything  which  is  considered  to  be  ‘more 
or  less  true’  is  only  something  which  is  true 
in  one  part  and  false  in  one  part,  but  these  parts 
are  true  and  false  absolutely  without  contain¬ 
ing  a  relative  judgment  simultaneously  true 
and  false.  In  so-called  relative  judgments  it  may 
be  said,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  a  coexistence 
of  truth  and  falsity,  but  never  a  simultaneity  of 
them  or  a  complete  superimposition  within  the 
same  area  or  within  the  same  ‘propositional 
space’,” — Jose  Ferrater  Mora  in  Revista  Nacional 
de  Cultura. 

“.  .  .  because  in  Russia  governments  and 
forms  of  social  behavior  have  usually  impressed 
independent  thinkers  not  as  reins  held  by  the 
people,  but  as  shackles  that  confined  them,  her 
greatest  authors  have  been  suspicious  of  all  for¬ 
mulas  and  systems  .  .  .  Russian  is  the  tongue 


of  those  whose  faith  is  given  entirely  to  man, 
who  love  him  unsentimentally  enough  to  take 
him  seriously,  and  who  see  the  only  hope  for 
the  world  in  the  realization  of  his  own  com¬ 
plexity,  and  of  both  the  grandeur  and  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  which  he  is  capable  and  for  which  he 
is  alone  responsible. 

“In  Soviet  literature  this  language  has  under¬ 
gone  some  remarkable  transformations;  it 
sounds  strange  at  times  in  paradoxical  new 
tones  and  accents,  but  it  has  not  been  lost.” — 
Helen  Muchnic  in  her  Introduction  to  Russian 
IJterature. 

The  Social  Scientific  Society  of  New  York, 
founded  1870  by  Carl  Schurz  and  Abraham 
Jacobi,  celebrated  on  May  11th  the  eightieth 
anniversary  of  its  establishment  and  the  seventy- 
fifth  birthday  of  Thomas  Mann. 


Maurice  Toesca  and  Irrealism 

By  FRANCIS  J.  CARMODY 

The  case  of  Maurice  Tocsca  (1904-)  is  that  of  a  mature  man  led  at  the  age 
of  38  from  the  routines  of  the  prefecture  (rather  than  journalism)  to  divergent 
and  original  explorations  in  literature  and  in  ideas.  His  most  popular  works 
include  a  war  novel,  Lt  soldi  noir  (Prix  du  Ministere  de  I’Education  Nationalc, 
1947),  about  inquisition  and  torture,  Le  singe  bleu  (Prix  Courteline,  1948),  a 
philosophical  novel  in  which  monkeys  judge  men,  Les  scorpionnes  (1948),  the 
story  of  a  woman’s  brutal  revenge  against  the  stupidity  of  men,  and  an  essay.  La 
question  des  femmes  (1949,  see  B.  A.,  Spring,  1950,  p.  163),  which  has  called  a 
minor  alarm  from  the  press.  Nice-Matin,  in  a  headline,  asks:  “Faut-il  tuer  les 
femmes?”  Le  Figaro,  for  the  public  weal,  asks  the  revolutionary  M.  Toesca  “d’en 
Tester  encore  un  temps  aux  manifestes,”  and  Paris-Sport  devoted  two  precious  pages 
to  the  event.  It  is  instructive  to  note  the  radical  differences  between  the  ideas  found 
here  and  those  of  Simone  de  Beauvoir  in  Le  deuxieme  sexe.  M.  Toesca  is  also  a 
historian:  Vne  autre  George  Sand  (1945)  was  reworked  from  his  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation;  he  prefaced  Balzac’s  Physiologie  du  manage  (1947),  and,  in  Les  grandes 
heures  de  Fontainebleau  (1949),  he  gave  a  fine  account  of  the  chateau  as  a  witness 
to  the  most  public  and  private  occasions  in  its  history.  In  the  Gazette  des  Lettres, 
he  has  a  semi-monthly  section  on  Editions  de  luxe,  in  which  he  shows  in  passing 
a  keen  sense  of  the  functions  of  literature. 

The  most  intimate  works  of  M.  Toesca  are  less  accessible;  they  concern  his 
own  intellectual  crises.  He  once  called  Fontaines  “ce  debut  de  mes  souvenirs  (qui 
ne  seront  jamais  publics  sans  doute).”  In  this  work,  the  comparison  between  ‘‘I’exis- 
tence  humaine  et  I’eau  sourdant,  coulant  pour  disparaitrc”  rises  in  the  meditations 
of  Narcissus,  son  of  a  river,  near  his  father’s  fountain.  Penser  a  mourir  (L'Ancolie, 
Sept.  1945)  is  a  series  of  reflections  on  death;  the  author  calls  them  “le  fruit  des 
heures  d’un  homme  malade — qui  s’espere  gucri;”  one  finds  here  an  interesting 
conversation  with  Paul  Valery,  on  May  10,  1945.  Le  bonheur  conjugal  will  soon  be 
available  in  a  standard  edition. 

The  best  of  M.  Toesca’s  work  lies  between  these  two  poles;  the  author  himself 
is  present,  speaking  with  the  reader,  seeking  reality  beyond  appearances,  and  calling 
this  region  Virreel.  His  Manijeste  de  I’lrrealisme  is  the  preface  to  his  Contes 
jantasques.  These  very  short  short-stories,  published  occasionally  in  journals,  but 
not  yet  in  book  form,  arc  anecdotes  in  which  reality  is  dominated  by  invisible  causes 
that  transform  it;  this  docs  not  concern  dreams  or  supernatural  forces;  destiny  is 
not  fatality;  and  the  development  of  the  stories  is  neither  logical  nor  gratuitous. 
This  preface  tells  of  the  author’s  search  for  a  method  (“les  classiques  me  scmblaicnt 
froids”),  his  hesitations  with  regard  to  neo-realism,  and  his  early  disillusionment 
with  surrealism  (“les  surrealistes  sc  sent  mal  engages, . . .  ils  ont  fabrique  unc  faussc 
portc”).  Finally,  in  the  works  of  Gerard  de  Nerval,  Jean  Paulhan,  and  Erskinc 
Caldwell,  M.  Tocsca  found  his  way  “dans  un  domainc  ou  les  mots  reprenaient  leur 
valcur  de  transparence,  de  mystere  ct  de  pocsic.  J’etais  entre  dans  I’irrccl.”  In  this 
realm  there  arc  human  feelings,  not  tears  nor  laughter,  but  complete  lucidity  and 
“au  cerveau  comme  unc  griscric.  L’irrccl  ct  le  mcrvcillcux  nc  sont  plus  humains 
que  le  vrai  que  parcc  qu’ils  sont,  cn  realitc,  le  vrai.”  The  reader  must  distinguish 
between  records  of  dreams,  cases  of  conscience  (Paulhan),  talcs  of  magic,  and  M. 
Tocsca,  who  remains  on  a  mythological  level. 

Irrealism  is  illustrated  by  Clement  (N.  R.  F.,  1942)  and  Le  suicide  indirect 
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(1943),  M.  Toesca’s  best  work.  One  might  note  that  these  titles,  and  Irrealism  itself, 
date  from  occupation  days.  Climent  tells  an  adventure  whose  setting  might  well 
have  been  ancient  Greece  (another  T6Umaque);  we  are  close  to  Candide  (and  the 
irony  of  events),  and  to  a  world  filled  with  irrealities;  add  to  this  an  intimate  tone, 
constant  by-play,  unforeseen  turns,  and  a  running  re-estimate  of  the  pros  and  the 
cons  of  everything.  At  first,  Clement  distrusts  appearances;  he  feels  shortly  that  he 
should  interpret  them;  he  finally  decides  that  they  must  be  saved  (a  scholarly  point 
of  view,  akin  to  Paulhan’s  new  rhetoric).  Seized  by  the  police,  though  innocent,  the 
hero  meditates:  “La  libertc  des  hommes  est  un  jeu  social:  a  qui  dominera  I’autre 
sans  que  I’autre  s’en  aperqoive.”  Clement  finds  a  friend,  Platon,  and  goes  with 
him  to  a  distant  island:  “Salut!  Terre  de  libertc,”  he  says;  but  Platon  corrects  him: 
“Vous  confondrez  done  toujours  libertc  ct  solitude!”  Clement  falls  ill,  and  in  his 
delirium  finds  that  “la  maladie  cst  a  la  mort  cc  que  I’amour  cst  a  la  poesic.”  Finally 
he  marries  Anai's,  a  young  woman  of  strong  will,  convinced  and  practical,  like  all 
of  M.  Toesca’s  heroines.  The  essence  of  the  adventure  is  distilled  in  an  epilogue 
in  free  verse  suggesting  that  under  the  fabric  of  our  existence,  a  spider  weaves  our 
destiny.  This  is  not  a  negation:  M.  Tocsca  seeks  for  means,  not  for  reasons,  which 
of  course  forever  escape  us. 

Le  suicide  indirect  arrives  at  the  same  goal  by  more  subtle  means.  It  shows  the 
same  structure,  digressions  and  interpretations,  asides  to  the  reader,  pros  versus  cons, 
and  a  young  woman  of  strong  will.  The  relationship  between  two  young  Japanese 
doctors  appears  at  first  as  a  psychological  matter;  but  the  events  do  not  explain  the 
situation.  Bibo  was  the  favored  child  of  fate,  handsome,  skilful,  and  likable;  his 
friend  Taki  quite  the  opposite,  limping,  lisping,  and  ailing,  a  complete  failure  even 
when  he  tried  to  commit  suicide.  Bibo  agrees  to  kill  him  with  a  poisoned  inocula¬ 
tion.  This  fails  (the  spider),  but  the  unlucky  one  finds  his  way,  stops  an  epidemic, 
wins  the  favors  of  the  young  lady,  and  arrives  at  fame;  Bibo  commits  suicide  in  his 
place.  The  motivation  is  sufficient,  but  not  evident;  the  suicide  is  explained  in  a 
last  letter,  in  which  Bibo  recalls  the  day  when  he  found  his  friend  close  to  death: 
“Je  t’ai  interrogc,  t’en  souviens-tu?  et  tu  m’as  ouvert  ton  ame:  elle  ctait  creuse, 
comme  toutes  les  ames  humaines  que  ne  remplit  point  la  foi,  ou  un  ideal.  La  mort, 
me  disais-tu,  voila  I’unique  solution.  Je  suis  maintenant  de  ton  avis  ...  II  n’est 
bon  que  de  se  prendre  au  scrieux  un  instant — juste  le  temps  necessaire  pour  agir 
selon  une  resolution.”  Taki,  in  a  moment  of  hilarious  irony,  had  his  prescriptions 
engraved  with  the  motto:  “Mieux  vaut  un  ane  vivant  qu’un  docteur  mort.”  And, 
in  his  grave,  he  is  still  shaking  with  mad  laughter. 

Perhaps  the  title  ]eux  de  vie,  jeux  de  vilains,  given  to  the  collected  reprints  of 
Clement  and  Le  suicide,  will  help  elucidate.  In  the  preface  (dated  Jan.  1,  1944, 
hence  still  during  the  Occupation)  the  author  tells  us  of  his  meditations:  “Pendant 
le  din  d’oeil  ou  je  suis  a  ma  fenctre  d’homme,  je  constate  que  nos  jeux-de-vie  sont 
Icnts,  peureux,  faux  et  truques  .  .  .  ,  de  veritables  jeux-de-vilains.  Mais  que  je 
referme  ma  fenetre  .  .  .  ,  je  vois  le  foyer  de  I’allegresse,  un  sourire  ...  Si  nous  le 
voulions,  tout  serait  encore  possible.” 

^n  the  last  chapter  of  La  question  des  femmes  one  finds  a  jet  d’eau;  Narcissus 
is  the  son  of  a  river;  scholasticism  has  come  to  mind.  His  only  formal  poetry 
is  fet  d’eau  (s.  L,  Nov.  1945,  but  inspired  in  1939).  The  twenty  sections  try 
various  poetic  forms;  the  central  theme  hovers  around  stars,  water,  irreality,  and 
the  saving  of  appearances.  The  poet  speaks  against  la  sainte  ignorance  des  dociles 
who  do  not  ask  why  the  top  sings  and  cannot  hear  the  song  of  the  stars.  He  asks 
the  question  about  existence:  “Permets  au  pocte  d’imaginer  ce  qui  fut  avant  Dieu.” 
— BerJ{eley,  California. 
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Goethehaus  in  Marienbad* 

Max  Lcdcrcr  (t) 

Hat  dir  wohl  nicht  gefallen 
In  dicscm  Prunkpalast 
Mit  scinen  Saulcnhallcn, 

Dcr  du  cin  stiller  Gast- 
Zogst  dich  zuriick  in  die  Stillc, 

Da  du  fiihltcst  crstehn 
Lcbcn  in  ncuer  Fiillc, 

Licbc  so  schwcr  und  schon — 

In  dicscn  schlichtcn  vicr  Wanden 
Hat  dich  das  Traumbild  bcwcgt, 
Schricbst  du  mit  bebcndcn  Handcn, 
Was  dich  im  ticfstcn  crrcgt — 

Hast  vcrstromt  im  Gcsangc 
Dcincn  hciligcn  Schmerz — 

Endlich  nach  Sturm  und  Drangc 
Durftc  ruhcn  dcin  Hcrz — 

•  During  the  years  1821  and  1 822  Goethe  lived 
in  what  b  now  the  Hotel  Weimar;  in  1823  he 
lived  in  the  modest  Goethe  House,  only  a  short 
dbtance  away. 


MAURICE  TOESCA 
(Sec  page  362) 


]ohn  Gould  Fletcher  and  the 
French  Symbolists 
By  Stanley  K.  Coffman 

(The  poet  John  Gould  Fletcher,  whose  body 
was  found  in  a  mill-pond  near  hb  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  home  on  May  10th,  had 
been  an  occasional  contributor  to  Bool(s 
Abroad.  We  have  asked  Dr.  Coffman,  who 
b  publishing  with  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  a  book  on  the  Imagbt  poets,  to 
tell  our  readers  something  of  Fletcher’s  con¬ 
tacts  with  French  poetry. — The  Editors) 

Known  first  as  an  Imagist  poet  (he 
contributed  to  the  three  anthologies, 
1915-17),'  Fletcher  came  into  the  move¬ 
ment  with  a  more  extensive  knowledge 
of  French  poetry  than  most  of  the  others. 
He  had  discovered  contemporary  French 
literature  during  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1910, 
and  for  the  next  few  years  read  it  avidly 
— Richard  Aldington,  writing  in  The 
Egoist,  named  Fletcher  as  one  of  the 
two  men  he  knew  in  England  who  read 
all  of  the  French  verse  published.  When 
he  became  acquainted  with  Ezra  Pound 
in  1913,  one  of  their  common  interests 
was  in  this  poetry,  and  Pound  attributes 
his  first  real  knowledge  of  it  to  his  use 
of  Fletcher’s  library.  Tbc  Flctcher-Amy 
Lowell  relationship  was  also  based  par¬ 
tially  upon  this  common  interest,  Fletch¬ 
er  intr^ucing  her  to  the  work  of  Ver- 
haeren  and  Rimbaud.  Both  Pound  and 
Miss  Lowell  must  have  profited  consid¬ 
erably  from  what  Fletcher  could  tell 
them  of  French  poetry;  they  became  its 
most  effective  advocates  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  decade  of  this  century;  and  much 
of  its  influence  upon  modern  American 
poetry  may  be  traced  to  the  attention 
drawn  to  it  by  the  Imagist  movement 
under  their  leadership. 

Fletcher’s  own  poetry  owes  a  debt  to 
Symbolism.  He  acknowledged  it  in  dis¬ 
cussing  his  Symphonies,  early  poems 
which  develop  a  color  symbolism  sug¬ 
gested  by  Rimbaud’s  “Vowels”  sonnet 
and  which  employ  a  method  similar  to 
Rimbaud’s.  The  White  Symphony 
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(whose  title  echoes  that  of  a  poem  by 
Gautier)  actually  borrows  the  corre¬ 
spondences  Rimbaud  described  for  E 
and  O.  These  it  expands  into  poetry 
whose  transitions  have  the  logical  im¬ 
probability  of  a  dream  sequence  and 
whose  appeal  and  meaning  are  wholly 
in  the  beauty  and  suggestiveness  of  the 
color  patterns  and  contrasts  established. 
Though  he  grew  away  from  this  kind 
of  poetry,  his  experiments  and  those  of 
the  other  Imagists,  for  which  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  was  partly  responsible,  are  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  impact  of  French 
Symbolism  on  recent  American  poetry. 
— University  of  Ol{lahoma. 

Thomas  ManrTs  Humanist 
Mission 

By  Henry  Walter  Brann 

The  world  of  letters  has  just  celebrated 
the  seventy-fifth  birthday  of  Thomas 
Mann  by  listening  to  the  author’s  con¬ 
fessions  which  culminated  in  the  proud 
but  unassuming  assertion :  “I  have  tried 
to  be  a  humanist.” 

Thomas  Mann,  uneasy  descendant  of 
a  wealthy  middle<lass  family,  started 
his  career  with  the  meticulous  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  decay  of  his  own — secretly 
venerated — Liibeck  clan.  Die  Budden- 
brool^s,  by  foreshadowing  the  decline  of 
the  entire  bourgeoisie  of  the  West,  set 
the  pattern  of  Mann’s  whole  creative  en¬ 
deavor,  which  has  always  been  deeply 
entrenched  in  paradox.  The  raison 
d'etre  of  this  work  is  a  profound  in¬ 
sight  into  the  relentless  ambiguity  in¬ 
herent  in  human  life.  Envying  the  fate 
of  the  “normal”  type  fellow  with  his 
complete  lack  of  serious  problems,  the 
author  took  up  the  pen  to  reveal  the  bad 
conscience  of  his  artistic  urge,  involving 
a  sharp  criticism  of  contemporary  so¬ 
ciety.  This  basic  state  of  mind  pervades 
almost  all  of  Thomas  Mann’s  novels  and 
stories  from  Tonio  Kroger  up  to  the 
Joseph  trilogy,  where  God’s  chosen  man 
is  not  the  poet  and  successful  dreamer 
Joseph,  but  Judah,  who  in  spite  of  his 
occasional  deviations  never  leaves  the 


ranks  of  his  tribe  and  remains  firmly 
rooted  in  the  tradition  of  the  patriarchs. 
And  the  indictment  of  the  “pure”  artist 
reaches  its  startling  peak  with  the  eerie 
figure  of  the  modern  Doctor  Faustus, 
the  musician  Adrian  Leverkiihn,  whose 
super-ingenuity  is  pictured  as  downfall 
into  the  horrible  depths  of  abjection  and 
moral  insanity. 

Mann  deerps  it  the  duty  of  the  writer 
in  our  troubled  epoch  to  make  his  con¬ 
temporaries  fully  aware  of  the  failures 
and  tribulations  of  our  decaying  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  order  to  help  them  build  a  new 
and  better  one.  Thus  he  has  become  one 
of  the  foremost  moralists  of  our  time, 
and  as  all  moralists  do,  he  holds  up  the 
hope  of  a  happier  future  for  the  genera¬ 
tions  to  come,  although  he  realistically 
reveals  the  wickedness  and  hollowness 
of  the  mentally  and  spiritually  uprooted 
who  rule  our  period.  He  does  not  be¬ 
lieve,  as  H.  G.  Wells  bitterly  asserted 
in  one  of  his  last  essays,  that  the  human 
mind  has  reached  “the  end  of  its  tether.” 
TEomas  Mann,  on  the  contrary,  has  not¬ 
withstanding  the  recrudescence  of  bar¬ 
barism  in  our  time  an  unshakable  faith 
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in  the  rejuvenation  of  mankind  through 
a  revived  humanism. 

As  one  of  the  last  humanists  to  be 
found  in  our  era  of  atomized  specialists 
(I  am  not  speaking  of  atomic  specialists) 
he  stresses  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  the 
fully  rounded  human  personality  em¬ 
bracing  the  undiminished  whole  of 
men’s  various  appurtenances.  He  real¬ 
izes  the  need  of  the  individual  for  in¬ 
tegration,  thus  overcoming  the  dreadful 
dreariness  of  the  “skilled  expert,”  who 
pays  for  his  excellence  in  one  extremely 
limited  field  with  his  complete  ignorance 
in  any  other  and,  worse  still,  with  his 
moral  apathy.  Has  not  this  deplorable 
condition  of  the  individual  created,  of 
necessity,  the  new  Leviathan,  the  totali¬ 
tarian  state  which  thrives  parasitically 
on  the  blood  of  its  depersonalized  sub¬ 
jects.? 

Thomas  Mann,  who  has  proudly  rec¬ 
ognized  the  influence  exerted  by  Goethe, 
Wagner,  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  Dos¬ 
toevsky  and  Tolstoy  on  his  life  work, 
has  also  proved  himself  a  great  ency¬ 
clopedist  able  to  amalgamate  a  tremen¬ 
dous  knowledge  in  the  most  different 
fields  of  human  endeavor  with  his  own 
character  and  literary  talent.  There  are, 
indeed,  few  novelists  in  our  time  whose 
education  has  such  amazing  scope  as 
Thomas  Mann’s.  He  is — beside  his  ar¬ 
tistic  accomplishments — virtually  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  philosophy,  sociology,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  linguistics,  medical  research,  music, 
and  history.  On  this  score,  too,  he  must 
be  considered  a  genuine  continuator  of 
the  humanist  tradition  of  Desiderius 
Erasmus. — New  Yorl{  City. 

The  Library  of  Congress: 

Accolades  for  its  Sesquicentennial 
By  Gaston  Litton 

A  scant  half-century  ago  the  building 
which  houses  our  national  library  was 
planned  and  constructed  so  that  its  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  decoration  would  reflect 
the  international  spirit  already  becoming 
associated  with  its  multiple  collections 
and  with  the  men  who  were  the  masters 
of  them. 


The  international  interest  of  this  great 
leviathan  of  libraries  began  many  years 
before.  The  Library  of  Congress  very 
early  in  its  history  began  going  half  way 
around  the  world  to  deposit  duplicate 
cards  with  foreign  libraries,  exchange 
documents,  and  establish  in  various  ways 
its  intellectual  fellowship  with  other 
countries. 

Through  the  years,  numerous  admin¬ 
istrative  divisions  have  been  created  to 
provide  for  the  custody  and  control  of 
collections  which  are  now  world-famous. 
These  are  of  value  not  only  to  culture 
but  to  international  understanding  and 
goodwill.  The  vast  Slavic  collection,  the 
accumulation  of  Semitica,  the  Hispanic 
Foundation  library,  the  bodies  of  Ori- 
entalia  and  Russian  material,  and  the 
Sanskrit  aggregations  are  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  outstanding  col¬ 
lections.  The  numerous  incunabula — 
the  “cradle  books”  of  the  history  of 
printing — and  an  assemblage  of  atlases 
which  is  unique  in  the  world,  are  fur¬ 
ther  proof  of  the  labors  of  the  several 
librarians  of  Congress  to  build  a  store¬ 
house  of  bibliographical  resources  truly 
world-wide  in  significance  and  service. 
One  of  the  largest  collections  of  news 
papers  published  outside  the  United 
States  has  been  assembled  at  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress.  Acquisitions  of  Eng¬ 
lish  papers  go  back  to  1620,  and  holdings 
of  papers  published  in  Italy,  Germany, 
France  and  Spain  date  generally  from 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

A  great  mass  of  material  chiefly 
abroad,  in  the  libraries  and  archives  of 
England,  France,  Spain,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  was  copied  in  transcript  and 
facsimile  by  agents  of  the  Library 
through  the  beneficence  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  This  work  has  saved  thou¬ 
sands  of  historians  the  time  and  expense 
of  a  trip  abroad  and,  as  was  anticipated, 
it  has  induced  many  others  to  travel  to 
other  nations  in  search  of  source  ma¬ 
terial. 

In  response  to  a  recommendation  of 
the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace,  held  in  Buenos 
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Aires  in  1936,  the  Library  began  the 
publication  of  the  U.  S.  Quarterly  Boo/^- 
list,  through  which  librarians  and  other 
bookmen  throughout  the  world  are  kept 
abreast  of  recently  published  books  of 
a  scientific,  historic,  literary,  and  artistic 
nature.  The  Library  for  many  years  has 
sponsored  or  supported  numerous  other 
bibliographic  services,  which  may  be  ex¬ 
emplified  by  such  a  typical  example  as 
the  Hand  boo of  Latin  American 
Studies. 

During  the  past  decade,  particularly, 
the  Library  has  sent  members  of  its  staff 
to  serve  as  advisers  and  assistants  in  li¬ 
braries  in  other  nations  and  it  has  se¬ 
cured  for  itself  the  services  of  experts 
from  those  countries. 

The  Library  has  necessarily  had  from 
the  very  beginning  of  UNESCO,  a  large 
share  of  interest  in  its  work,  a  primary 
aspect  of  which  is  to  promote  under¬ 
standing  between  the  nations  through 
facilitating  the  intercommunication  of 
ideas. 

These  several  activities  and  interests 
enumerated  here  admittedly  touch  only 
a  few  highlights  in  the  international 
service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
scholarship  and  bibliography,  to  library 
science  and  to  goodwill.  It  is  meet  and 
just,  however,  that  these  contributions 
should  be  enumerated  here  and  that  this 
journal  and  its  readers  should  pause  to 
reflect  upon  the  world-wide  role  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  as  it  celebrates  this 
year  a  new  anniversary,  the  sesquicen- 
tennial  of  its  founding. — University  of 
Oltlahoma. 

Walter  von  Molo 

By  Willibald  Kohler 

Walter  von  Molo,  for  several  years 
preceding  the  year  1933  President  of  the 
Dichterakademie  and  Chairman  of  the 
Schutzverband  Deutscher  Schriftsteller, 
co-founder  of  the  German  section  of  the 
P.  E.  N.  Club,  celebrated  his  seventieth 
birthday  on  the  14th  of  June. 

Molo  is  of  Swabian  origin;  a  South 
German,  therefore.  He  was  born  in  the 
then  Austrian  city  of  Sternberg,  in  Mo¬ 


ravia,  in  the  year  1880.  He  spent  his 
childhood  in  Vienna — a  delicate,  sickly 
child.  He  lived  in  Vienna  till  1914,  as 
an  engineer,  then  in  the  Patent  Office, 
and  finally  as  a  free-lance  writer.  He  tells 
the  story  of  his  youth  in  the  cheerful 
autobiographical  novel  Der  l^leine  Held. 

While  he  was  still  in  Vienna,  Molo 
finished  the  first  of  his  ambitiously  con¬ 
ceived  fictional  series,  his  four-part 
Schiller  novel.’  In  this  dramatic  narra¬ 
tive — the  genre  which  is  his  forte — the 
Swabian  writer  handles  a  congenial  sub¬ 
ject,  the  life  and  literary  work  of  his 
countryman  and  the  greatest  German 
dramatist.  The  Schiller  series  already 
carried  hints  of  Molo’s  increasing  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  German  North,  in  which 
the  North  German  half  of  him  prevailed 
over  the  other(  his  mother  was  Hessian), 
and  as  a  result  of  which  he,  very  nat¬ 
urally,  took  up  his  residence  in  ^rlin. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  the  North  that  in¬ 
spired,  among  other  works  born  in  his 
new  home,  the  three-part  Roman  meines 
Voices,  Mensch  Luther,  and  the  drama 
Rauch  im  All.  Later,  crossing  that  boun¬ 
dary  and  barrier,  the  River  Main,  he  pro¬ 
duced  his  Friedrich  List  novel.  The  tech¬ 
nician  turned  writer  had  given  his  heart 
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to  his  compatriot  the  creator  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  railroad  system,  the  genius  with  a 
planetary  horizon  who  had  been  healed 
of  European  narrowness  by  his  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  wide  open  spaces  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  had  returned 
to  Europe  to  think  for  the  first  time  in 
European  terms,  and  dreamed  of  calling 
in  the  aid  of  technical  science  to  protect 
the  Christian  West  against  engulf ment 
from  the  East.  List,  driven  to  despera¬ 
tion,  ended  his  life  in  Kufstein,  “a  Ger¬ 
man  without  Germany,”  a  European 
without  Europe. 

The  disturbances  of  the  year  1932  in¬ 
terfered  with  Molo’s  peaceful  literary  ac¬ 
tivities.  In  order  to  avoid  molestation  in 
the  political  upheaval,  he  withdrew  to 
a  quiet  country  life,  to  a  litde  home 
which  he  had  acquired  shortly  before 
in  Murnau,  in  Upper  Bavaria.  With  his 
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Pan-European  turn  of  mind,  the  year 
1936,  bicentenary  of  the  passing  of  a 
great  soldier,  had  been  the  happy  inspira¬ 
tion  of  his  novel  Eugenio  von  Savoy. 
The  Prince’s  All-European  mentality 
harmonized  well  with  his  trilingual 
name.  Like  the  novelist,  the  Prince  was 
of  Romance-Germanic  blood  and  was 
sickly  in  his  youth.  The  brilliant  com¬ 
mander  was  the  protector  of  Christian 
Europe.  After  1938,  the  writer  ceased 
to  be  heard  from.  Not  till  ten  years  later 
did  the  first  galley-proofs  of  a  new  work 
from  him  flutter  to  his  desk.  In  the 
peace  of  his  rural  retreat  he  has  given 
final  form  to  all  his  books,  and  has  writ¬ 
ten  five  new  ones.  All  Molo’s  works  are 
appearing  in  a  new  edition  from  the 
Erich  Schmidt  Verlag  in  Berlin,  Mun- 
chen,  and  Bielefeld.  By  the  autumn  of 
1950  the  list  will  include: 

Eugenio  von  Savoy 

Ein  Deutscher  ohne  Deutschland 

Zwischen  Tag  und  Traum 

Zu  neuem  Tag 

Schillerroman 

Die  missglucl^te  Sintflut 

— Bad  Wiessee,  Bavaria. 

Albert  Guerard  at  Seventy 
(With  some  attention  to  his  Education 
of  a  Humanist,  Harvard  University 
Press) 

By  R.  T.  H. 

When  he  was  exactly  half  his  present 
age,  Albert  Guerard,  then  a  professor 
in  the  Rice  Institute,  spent  a  summer 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  as  visiting 
professor  of  French  Civilization.  The 
sane  and  sociable  young  Frenchman, 
with  his  impressive  fund  of  well-organ¬ 
ized  information  and  his  wealth  of  ideas, 
was  one  of  the  most  stimulating  per¬ 
sonalities  on  the  Chicago  campus.  His 
seminar  (he  had  a  large  group  of  ma¬ 
ture  students,  most  of  them  language 
teachers  from  other  colleges)  alternated 
lectures  with  formal  debates  on  moot 
questions  from  French  history.  On  one 
occasion  he  assigned  to  one  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  a  debate-role  which  embarrassed 
the  man  because  he  could  find  scarcely 
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a  shred  of  justification  for  the  position 
which  he  was  expected  to  defend.  Faute 
de  mieux,  he  threw  up  his  hands  and 
resorted  to  shameless  sophistry  and  tear- 
jerking  eloquence.  The  class  caught  the 
idea  and  interrupted  him  with  bursts  of 
joyous  applause,  almost  as  if  he  had 
been  a  William  Jennings  Bryan  indig- 
nandy  denouncing  a  Cross  of  Gold.  The 
demagogue-in-spite-of-himself  was  re¬ 
lieved  and  flattered — till  he  began  to 
realize  that  his  usually  sympathetic  pro¬ 
fessor  sat  darkly  in  his  corner  with  more 
than  a  hint  of  a  frown  on  his  face.  The 
impassioned  harangue  won  a  very  low 
mark  and  even  a  gentle  rebuke.  The 
incident  seems  to  this  writer  to  charac¬ 
terize  Albert  Guerard  tellingly.  Very 
few  men  are  free  from  touches  and 
moments  of  intellectual  amorality.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Guerard  reacts  against  trickery 
as  instinctively  and  instandy  as  a  sensi¬ 
tive  plant  reacts  to  light  or  pressure. 

This  note  commemorates  Professor 
Guerard’s  seventieth  birthday  (Novem¬ 
ber  3,  1950),  and  comments,  a  little 
tardily,  on  his  nineteenth  book.  Educa¬ 
tion  of  a  Humanist  is  qualified  on  the 
jacket  as  a  “kind  of  sequel”  to  his  Per¬ 
sonal  Equation.  It  is  more  than  that. 
It  summarizes  his  philosophy  and  his 
life-effort  so  expressively  that  a  thought¬ 
ful  reader  might  gain  a  fair  conception 
of  the  man  and  his  mission  from  this 
one  book  only.  Zestfully  interested  in 
all  men  and  all  their  activities,  he  has 
had  a  dozen  avocations.  But  he  has  one 
life-work,  which  gives  unity  and  mean¬ 
ing  to  all  his  interests.  Teacher,  student 
of  languages,  especially  of  the  manufac¬ 
tured  “international”  languages,  litte¬ 
rateur,  historian,  he  is  first  of  all  a  pub¬ 
licist,  and  his  one  abiding  purpose  in 
life  is  to  help  the  race  arrive  at  some 
sort  of  world  federation.  It  is  a  serious 
matter  with  him;  a  matter,  literally,  of 
life  and  death.  Despite  his  love  of 
drollery  and  his  love  of  pleasant  epi¬ 
gram,  he  is  one  of  the  most  serious  men 
alive.  We  have  no  space  to  exploit  the 
subde  humor  which  warms  this  book 
and  most  of  his  writing.  His  new  book 


is  a  restrained  but  passionate  arraign¬ 
ment  of  national  selfishness  and  folly, 
American  as  well  as  French,  British  and 
Russian.  How  inadequate  are  all  the 
reviews  of  it  which  this  writer  has  seen! 
How  inadequate,  to  be  sure,  is  this  one! 
There  is  passion,  and  pain,  in  such  a 
confession  as; 

“.  .  .  the  bitterest  day  in  my  life  was 
December  6,  1938,  when  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  aniity  was  signed  between 
Daladier’s  France  and  Hitler’s  Germany. 
For  three  decades,  I  had  been  urging  a 
Franco-German  understanding.  At  last 
my  hopes  were  fulfilled.  It  was  as  though 
a  man  should  meet,  after  a  long  absence, 
the  girl  of  his  boyish  dreams,  turned 
prostitute.” 

It  is  clear  that  this  sober  and  cautious 
analyst  can  raise  his  voice  on  occasion. 
But  he  is  no  flaming,  infallible  prophet. 
He  has  even  been  called  a  cold-water 
pourer.  He  himself  refutes  the  charge: 
“I  have  never  been  interested  in  ‘de¬ 
bunking.’  I  am  not  attempting  to  prove 
that  great  men  are  small.  .  .  .  My  an¬ 
alysis  is  not  meant  to  destroy,  but  to 
understand.”  And,  understanding,  he  is 
more  reluctant  than  most  critics  to  cast 
the  stone.  Neither  does  he  despair  of  the 
republic.  Albert  Guerard  is  not  a  pessi¬ 
mist.  He  is  not  discouraged,  only  a  little 
disillusioned  and  a  little  tired.  But  he 
is  still  hopefully  busy,  and  he  promises 
us  one  more  book.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
there  may  be  more  than  one.  Ojald! 

An  International  Academy  of 
Letters? 

By  William  Lamont 

On  January  27,  1950,  the  editors  of 
Die  Neue  Zeitung  of  Munich  published 
a  list  of  living  writers  worthy  to  be 
members  of  an  international  academy  of 
letters.  The  list,  in  the  order  of  prefer¬ 
ence,  appears  below,  followed  by  a 
grouping  according  to  nationality. 

Order  of  Preference 

Andre  Gidc  G.  B.  Shaw 

Hermann  Hesse  Knut  Hamsun 

Thomas  Mann  Jean  Paul  Sartre 

Ernest  Hemingway  T.  S.  Eliot 

Thornton  Wilder  Carl  Zuckmayer 
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Paul  Claudel 
Erich  Kastner 
Hans  Carossa 
Werner  Bergengruen 
Graham  Greene 


Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset 
Ernst  Wiechert 
John  Steinbeck 
Albert  Camus 


Nationality 


German 

Hermann  Hesse 
Thomas  Mann 
Carl  Zuckmayer 
Erich  Kastner 
Hans  Carossa 
Werner  Bergengruen 
Ernst  Wiechert 
French 
Andr^  Gide 
Jean  Paul  Sartre 
Paul  Claudel 
Albert  Camus 


American 

Ernest  Hemingway 
Thornton  Wilder 
John  Steinbeck 
British 
G.  B.  Shaw 
T.  S.  Eliot 
Graham  Greene 
Norwegian 
Knut  Hamsun 
Spanish 

Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset 


The  above  list  is  both  stimulating  and 
provocative.  Like  all  lists  made  by  na¬ 
tive  critics,  however,  it  contains  an  ex- 


.  .  questions  of  translation  are  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  questions  of  literary  criticbm.  In 
literary  criticbm,  too,  we  arc  essentially  con¬ 
cerned  with  two  realms.  Biographical  and  hb- 
torical  data;  excursions  into  psychology  and 
sociology;  the  philosophical  foundations  of  a 
work  of  art;  and  the  positively  and  as  it  were 
mechanically  determinable  aspect  of  genres  and 
forms — ^all  these  ‘facts’  of  literature  belong  to 
the  positive  realm.  The  creative  transformation 
of  the  data  of  biography;  the  haphazard  de¬ 
fiance,  by  the  creative  art,  of  the  ‘explanations’ 
of  systematic  psychology;  the  ‘eclectic’  and 
seemingly  arbitrary  transformation  of  philo¬ 
sophic  doctrine  into  the  ‘philosophy’  of  a  work 
of  art;  and  the  translation  of  experience  (which 
includes  experience  modified  by  language)  into 
language  and  genres — ^all  these  belong  to  the 
imaginative  realm.  The  critic  (like  the  transla¬ 
tor)  b  concerned  with  context,  which  inclines 
towards  rationalization  and  easy  solutions  in 
the  positive  realm,  while  it  b  concrete,  unique, 
a  wager  every  time  anew  in  the  imaginative 
realm.  Goethe’s  reflection  [“Das  Was  des  Kunst- 
werks  interessiert  den  Menschen  mehr  als  das 
Wie;  ienes  konnen  sie  einzeln  ergreifen,  dieses 
im  Ganzen  nicht  fassen.’’]  ...  b  the  expression 
of  a  trust  in  language,  of  a  trust  that  language 
(which  to  the  writer  b  experience,  although 
not  the  whole  of  experience)  will  convey  experi¬ 
ence  more  adequately  than  abstraction.  This 
trust,  that  in  the  language  of  a  work  of  art 
they  will  find  the  matter  and  the  form  of  what 
they  are  seeking,  the  critic  and  the  translator 
must  share  with  the  creative  writer.  Thb  then 
is  the  first  crossing  of  the  paths  of  translation 
and  literary  criticism.  And  the  conclusion  is  at 


ccssivc  proportion  of  authors  of  the  same 
nationality  as  the  editors — in  this  case, 
German.  Furthermore,  it  omits  many 
first<lass  authors  of  other  countries.  In 
this  particular  instance,  the  list  leaves 
out  entirely  the  writers  of  Sweden,  Den¬ 
mark,  Russia,  Poland,  Holland,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Finland,  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  the  Latin  American  countries. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  informa¬ 
tive  to  compare  the  above  German  list 
with  the  various  lists  of  outstanding  liv¬ 
ing  writers  that  might  be  compiled  by 
the  editors  of  newspapers  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Probably  only  three  of  the  names 
on  the  German  list — Gide,  Mann,  Shaw 
— would  appear  on  all  the  other  lists. 
After  these  three,  the  divergencies  would 
doubdess  be  numberless. — Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity. 

hand  that,  by  translating  passages  whose  value 
is  not  only  ‘linguistic’  but  also  literary,  a  student 
b  likely  to  receive  the  best  practical  introduc¬ 
tion  to  literary  criticism.’’ — Peter  Stern  in  The 
Cambridge  Journal. 

”...  the  writer  will  reveal  an  aspect  of 
beauty  only  if  he  can  free  himself  from  the 
chaos  of  his  inner  life  and  the  upheavals  of 
the  outer  world.  When  he  is  detached  both  from 
himself  and  from  hb  contemporaries,  he  can 
direct  them  towards  that  light  which  he  has 
the  privilege  of  glimpsing,  for  hb  mbsion  be¬ 
comes  more  spiritual  in  proportion  as  hb  pub¬ 
lic’s  powers  of  perception  are  blunted  by  ma¬ 
terial  cares.” — Y.  Duplessb  in  The  Aryan  Path. 

“There  is  a  saying — reported,  I  believe,  by 
John  Gunther — that  here  [Bogoti]  even  the 
shoeshine  boys  quote  Proust.  It’s  nice  to  imagbc 
one  of  them,  brush  in  hand,  pausing  to  re¬ 
mark:  ‘.  .  .  there  is  in  love  a  permanent  strain 
of  suffering  which  happiness  neutralizes,  makes 
conditional  only,  procrastinates,  but  which  may 
at  any  moment  become  what  it  would  long  since 
have  been  had  we  not  obtained  what  we  were 
seeking,  sheer  agony.  . .  .’  ” — Christopher  Isher- 
wood  in  The  Condor  and  the  Cows. 

Isidore  Isou,  “Pape  du  Lettrbme,”  has  been 
condemned  to  eight  months  in  prison  and  fined 
200,000  francs  for  "outrages  aux  bonnes  moeurs 
par  la  voie  du  livre.  .  . 

The  Parb  Palab  Soubise  is  now  a  Museum 
for  Literary  History,  first  and  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  Europe.  The  collection  comprises  the 
most  important  contributions  to  the  hbtory  of 
French  and  world  letters. 


Head 

^  Aragon..  Les  communistes.  2  vols. 

Paris.  Bibliotheque  Fran^aisc.  1949. 
267,  365  pages.  180,  220  fr. — These  are 
the  first  two  volumes  of  a  novel  that 
promises  to  run  to  some  million  and  a 
half  words,  and  that  follows  the  author’s 
previous  novels  in  the  series  which  he 
cntides  Le  Monde  Reel.  It  purports  to 
present  a  panoramic  picture  of  France 
from  February  1939  to  January  1946 — 
the  War,  the  Occupation,  the  political, 
economic  and  social  struggles,  the  drama 
of  classes,  groups  and  individuals  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  of  upheaval,  with  the 
focus  on  the  communists  and  their  role. 
The  author’s  grasp  of  his  vast,  complex 
material  is  undeniably  impressive.  Cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  ambitious  efforts 
in  the  field  of  fiction  in  recent  times. — 
Haakon  M.  Chevalier.  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Albert  Beguin.  Patience  de  Ramuz. 

Neuchatel.  Baconniere.  1950.  104 
pages.  3.75  Sw.  fr. — This  penetrating 
essay,  the  fruit  of  a  prodigious  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  great  Vaudois  who  died  in 
1947,  convinces  us  that  Beguin,  while 
at  odds  with  most  of  his  fellow  critics, 
will  bring  new  readers  to  Ramuz’ 
novels.  Beguin  considers  Ramuz  one  of 
the  four  or  five  great  poets  of  his  cen¬ 
tury,  admitting,  however,  that  he  has 
not  yet  been  received  into  their  ranks. 
We  were  particularly  impressed  with 
the  originality  of  the  discussion  of  Ra¬ 
muz’  spiritual  background.  Calling 
Ramuz  one  of  the  “grands  inquiets  de 
notre  age,’’  Beguin  stresses  his  Prot¬ 
estantism,  while  recognizing  the  great 
hold  that  certain  aesthetic  aspects  of 
Catholicism  had  upon  him. — Pierre 
Courtines.  Queens  College,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

^  Carlo  Coccioli.  La  piccolo  Valle  di 

Dio.  Firenze.  VaJlecchi.  1948.  346 
pages.  500  1. — This  is  the  third  book  of 
a  young  author  who  won  the  1947  Pa- 


Liners 

raggi  literary  prize.  It  tells  about  a  small 
country  valley  in  Italy,  the  litde  valley 
of  God,  whose  inhabitants  live,  love  and 
suffer  in  the  period  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  Among  them  appears 
a  young  man,  Emmanuele,  who,  in  the 
author’s  conception,  represents  the 
Christ.  Emmanuele  brings  back  love  and 
peace  to  the  heart  of  a  materialistic- 
minded  priest  and  performs  several  mir¬ 
acles  among  the  poor  peasants.  Cbccioli 
has  made  use  of  the  neoprimitivistic 
style  employed  with  particular  success 
by  Nicola  Lisi  and  other  modern  Italian 
writers.  His  gift  for  poetry  and  for  story¬ 
telling  appears  quite  clear:  one  can  only 
wish  that,  ripening  into  maturity,  his 
style  may  acquire  more  strength  and 
more  persondity. — Angela  Bianchini 
Pales.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

^  Andre  Demedts.  In  het  morgenlicht. 

Brussel.  De  Kinkhoren  (Desclec  de 
Brouwer).  1949.  310  pages.  75  Bel.  fr. 
— This  story  of  a  Flemish  farmer’s  fam¬ 
ily  serves  to  symbolize  the  generally 
strong  character  of  these  deeply  religious 
and  yet  earthbound  country  folk.  Each 
of  its  members  is  stubborn  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  his  own  way,  whether  it 
be  to  remain  on  the  ancestral  farm,  to 
serve  God  as  priest  or  nun,  or  to  live  an 
energetic  life  in  America.  The  feud  be¬ 
tween  two  families  in  the  small  village, 
finally  broken  up  in  a  dramatic  scene, 
and  the  attempt  to  impress  American 
ideas  and  practices  upon  the  quiet  town 
are  two  points  of  conflict  which  by  their 
diversity  tend  somewhat  to  break  the 
strength  of  the  narrative.  Demedts,  him¬ 
self  a  farmer,  and  one  of  the  leading 
Flemish  contemporary  authors,  knows 
the  Flemish  country  and  people  thor¬ 
oughly.  His  style,  characterized  by  short, 
abrupt  and  forceful  dialogue,  is  also  en¬ 
riched  by  symbolic  nature  descriptions. 
— T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 
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*  Luc  Estang.  Les  stigmates.  Paris. 
Scuil.  1949.  427  pages.  450  fr. — The 

first  volume  of  an  announced  trilogy, 
Charges  d’dmes,  this  novel  of  major  im¬ 
portance  is  especially  remarkable  for  its 
style.  Using  the  “flashback”  technique 
to  tell  his  story,  Luc  Estang  introduces 
us  to  a  group  of  fifteen  or  twenty  charac¬ 
ters  who  live  for  the  most  part  at  the 
Coq  Hardi,  which  recalls  Mme  Vau- 
quer’s  well-known  pension.  Litde  by 
litde  we  come  to  know  them  all  through 
their  words,  gestures,  memories  and  ac¬ 
tions.  Concerned  with  many  problems, 
especially  the  responsibility  of  men  to¬ 
ward  one  another,  the  novdist  places  his 
characters  in  a  world  caught  in  the 
throes  of  the  rapid  social  changes  which 
occurred  in  the  France  of  post- World 
War  1.  But  perhaps  the  chief  quality 
of  the  book  is  that  it  does  not  lose  itsdf 
in  philosophical  dissertations.  The  char¬ 
acters  are  not  mere  abstractions,  but  real¬ 
ly  flesh  and  bone.  Their  story  holds  the 
reader’s  rapt  attention  from  the  very 
first  page. — Robert  G.  Marshall.  Texas 
State  College  for  Women. 

*  Jean  Giono.  Les  dmes  fortes.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1949.  339  pages.  360  fr. 

— Giono  is  best  known  to  Americans  for 
his  film  successes:  Regain  and  La  femme 
du  boulanger.  Himself  of  humble  ori¬ 
gin,  Giono  has  remained  dose  to  the 
plain  people  and  knows  how  to  bring 
out  the  complex  problems  and  emotions 
so  often  hidden  under  the  apparent  sim¬ 
plicity  of  their  lives.  The  setting,  in  this 
novel,  is  the  litde  city  of  Chatillon,  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  mountains  of  the  Drome. 
Not  only  does  Giono  present  those  dmes 
fortes,  Firmin  and  Therese,  who  are 
playing  for  high  stakes  in  their  tiny  city, 
but  he  brings  to  life  the  entire  section 
of  Chatillon  during  the  last  part  of  the 
19th  century.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
language  of  Giono’s  characters  is  bold, 
graphic  and  definitely  not  for  the 
squeamish.  There  is  realism  here,  but 
realism  metamorphosed  into  a  natural 
art  with  authentic  poetry  as  its  product. 


— Pierre  Courtines.  Queens  College, 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 

^  Martin  A.  Hansen.  Agerhpnen. 

K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1947.  186 
pages.  8.75  kr. — Martin  A.  Hansen  is 
one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  firma¬ 
ment  of  present-day  Danish  letters.  With 
his  five  earlier  books,  several  of  which 
have  appeared  in  two  or  even  three  edi¬ 
tions,  he  has  established  himself  as  an 
outstanding  figure  among  Danish  novel¬ 
ists. 

This  book  consists  of  twelve  short 
stories,  arranged  in  three  groups  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  main  themes.  In  the  first 
and  second  groups,  the  author  penetrat- 
ingly  contrasts  the  spiritual  and  regen¬ 
erative  resources  of  the  human  mind 
with  the  hopelessness  engendered  by 
the  events  of  recent  years,  while  in  the 
third  group  the  fairy-tale  quality  of  some 
of  his  earlier  works  is  the  characteristic 
element. 

Written  in  a  poetic  and  beautiful  lan¬ 
guage,  these  thought-provoking  stories 
have  added  to  Martin  Hansen’s  literary 
reputation. — Richard  Bec\.  University 
of  North  Dakota. 

®  Flavio  Herrera.  Coos.  Guatemala. 

Editorial  Universitaria.  1949.  187 
pages. — To  many  readers  the  authentic¬ 
ally  American  novel,  rudely  and  poig- 
nandy  American,  seems  to  stem  from 
Eustasio  Rivera’s  La  Vordgine.  Others 
feel  that  this  genre  is  more  properly  de¬ 
fined  in  Icaza’s  Huasipungo.  It  appears 
to  us  that  there  were  prophetic  hints  of 
this  type  of  writing  on  certain  pages  of 
Sarmiento  and  even  in  passages  of  our 
Uruguayan  novelist  Acevedo  Diaz.  And 
we  feel,  especially,  that  the  manner  of 
La  Vordgine  and  Huasipungo  was  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  their  day  (naturally,  also, 
they  have  merits  that  endure)  but  that, 
since  the  period  of  struggle  and  transi¬ 
tion  has  passed,  the  ideal  novel  could 
and  should  be  authentically  American 
but  should  avoid,  for  instance,  the  heavi¬ 
ness  of  several  chapters  in  the  Rivera 
novel  and  the  excessively  pamphletary 
tone  of  Huasipungo  (which,  incident- 
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ally,  wc  do  not  consider  Icaza’s  best 
work;  Cholos  is  certainly  better). 

The  Guatemalan  Flavio  Herrera  is 
equally  distinguished  as  poet  and  novel¬ 
ist.  In  this  second  activity  he  won  his 
greatest  triumph  with  El  Tigre,  which 
has  gone  through  several  editions  and 
has  even  been  pirated.  His  new  work  is 
profounder  yet.  Caos  is  a  novel  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  force  and  agility,  vivacity  of 
style,  and  naturalness  of  dialogue.  It 
presents  two  phases.  The  first  phase, 
ending  with  page  96,  neady  reproduces 
the  ambient  of  a  typically  American  re¬ 
gion,  in  short,  lightly  moving  chapters. 
Then,  the  Suicidio  del  dngel,  from  page 
97  to  the  end  of  the  book,  attains,  against 
a  background  which  is  at  times  rudely 
realistic,  a  greater  psychological  richness 
that  gives  the  work  a  new  dimension. 
Caos  is  one  of  the  best  novels  that  have 
appeared  in  our  language  in  recent  years. 
It  is  soberly  and  tastefully  printed. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

**  Aldous  Huxley.  Themes  and  Vari¬ 
ations.  New  York.  Harper.  1950. 
272  pages.  $3.50. — Most  of  Huxley’s 
writings  are  on  the  central  theme  of  the 
man  of  letters,  the  role  of  ideas,  as  he 
puts  it  here,  “within  the  framework  of 
an  actual  existence.”  “What,”  this  seems 
to  be  the  present  book’s  thematic  and 
somewhat  desperate  question,  “is  the 
purpose  of  art,  of  philosophy,  of  science, 
if  not  to  guide  life.?”  As  a  theme,  it  is 
most  evident  in  the  first  and  largest  part 
of  the  book,  a  resurrection  of  Maine  de 
Biran’s  ideas,  and  in  his  brief  essay  on 
art  and  religion.  It  is  discernible  in  his 
reflections  on  Piranesi,  Goya,  and  El 
Greco.  Finally,  it  gives  the  concluding 
essay,  a  plea  for  scientific  international 
planning  of  production  and  population, 
the  particular  petulant  flavor  always  im¬ 
parted  to  demands  for  action  which  rest 
their  claim  on  alleged  scientific  or  philo¬ 
sophical  incontrovertibility.  —  Herbert 
Sonthoff.  Swarthmore  College. 

*  Christopher  Isherwood.  The  Con¬ 
dor  and  the  Cows.  London.  Meth¬ 
uen.  1949.  195  pp.-}-64  plates  -f-  map. 


21/. — Travel  books  are  apt  to  fit  into  the 
“picturesque,”  the  “guide  to  the  best 
places,”  or  the  “reportage”  categories. 
But  this  lusty  diary  of  a  six  months’  trip 
through  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bo¬ 
livia,  and  the  Argentine,  sprinkled  with 
a  few  near-vulgarities  (perfectly  natural 
and  unabashed)  has  a  looking-you- 
straight-in-the-eye  style  and  an  un¬ 
spoiled  viewppint.  It  is  frank,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comment  indicates:  “There  are 
a  great  number  of  public  statues,  good, 
bad,  and  incredible.”  Even  a  tirade 
against  bigotry  does  not  strike  the  reader 
as  out  of  place  in  this  warmly  pulsating 
human  document. 

Mr.  Isherwood  does  not  just  see  places 
and  people:  he  sees  through  them  and 
around  them,  clearly  and  honestly.  You 
may  not  agree  sometimes  with  his  opin¬ 
ion  but  it  is  original  and  apparendy 
reasoned  from  facts.  So  many  writers, 
painters,  poets,  diplomats  and  people 
prominent  in  public  life  are  mentioned 
that  the  book  is  practically  a  cultural 
Who’s  Who  and  a  cross-reference  to  his¬ 
tory. 

The  glamorizing  or  romanticizing 
which  is  the  curse  of  many  travel  books 
is  absent;  and  the  author’s  account  of  a 
portion  of  Latin  America  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  bears  the  impact  of  reality.  It  ends 
on  a  pessimistic  note  with  a  reference 
to  “all  the  bad  times  that  are  coming.” 
—B.  G.  D. 

^  Walter  Jens.  Nein.  Die  Welt  der 
Angeklagten.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt. 
1950.  278  pages. — A  relatively  unknown 
young  German  writer  here  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  notion  of  the  “total  state” 
of  the  future.  This  book  has  been  ac¬ 
claimed,  with  justification,  as  belonging 
to  the  same  category  as  such  works  as 
Koestler’s  Darl^ness  at  Noon  and  the 
two  last  volumes  of  Orwell.  Writing  a 
clear,  terse  German,  the  author  describes 
graphically  the  complete  atomization 
and  automatization  which  comes  about 
in  a  technocratic,  planned  society,  re¬ 
plete  with  forced  labor  and  a  new  caste 
division  into  “accused,”  “witnesses,”  and 
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“Judges.”  Each  member  of  this  society 
falls  into  one  of  these  groups,  but  may 
change  his  function  wherever  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  “useful.”  The  predominant 
purpose  is  one  of  rendering  the  masses 
“happy,”  by  letting  each  individual 
work  as  much  as  possible  for  the  benefit 
of  the  “community.”  Shirking  means 
liquidation.  This  representation  of  a 
really  organized  system  of  terror,  based 
on  a  mixture  of  applied  technology  and 
applied  psychology,  although  references 
to  actual  events  are  avoided,  seems  in 
many  respects  very  timely. — Karl  O. 
Paetel.  New  York  City. 

**  Ernst  Jvinger.  Heliopolis.  Tubingen. 

Heliopolis.  1949.  440  pages.  15  dm. 
— In  this  novel  Jiinger  envisions  life  in 
the  city  of  Heliopolis  at  some  unspecified 
date  in  the  future,  possiHy  the  end  of 
the  next  century.  Scientific  and  techno¬ 
logical  knowledge  has  been  gready  per¬ 
fected,  but  not  the  nature  of  human  af¬ 
fairs.  Hence  Heliopolis  is  not  synony¬ 
mous  with  Utopia.  Over  it  hovers  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  tension  arising  from  the 
constant  competition  for  supremacy  by 
various  forces:  the  aristocratic  protago¬ 
nists  of  traditional  values,  the  powerful 
plebeian  organizations,  and  the  highly 
disciplined  masters  of  organized  knowl¬ 
edge.  We  behold  the  bleak  picture  of  a 
society  still  governed  by  the  spirit  of 
nihilism  and  the  tyranny  of  concerted 
campaigning  for  power. 

From  the  generally  soulless  pattern  of 
life  a  few  inspiring  figures  stand  out 
prominendy,  men  who  have  preserved  a 
remarkable  balance  between  the  intellect 
and  the  spirit,  the  rational  and  the  irra¬ 
tional.  With  all  the  mythical  nimbus 
that  surrounds  this  elite  and  exalts  their 
stature,  particularly  that  of  their  leader, 
the  “Regent,”  the  goal  to  which  their 
efforts  are  dedicated  is  in  effect  no  more 
than  a  regeneration  of  old  and  eternally 
valid  ideals  of  life.  A  world  imperium 
truly  based  on  the  dignity  of  the  human 
spirit  is  to  be  established.  The  unique 
aspect  is  the  heightened  level  on  which 
mankind  presumably  will  embark  on  its 


new  course  in  consequence  of  the  puri¬ 
fying  and  tempering  effect  of  pain  and 
suffering. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  narrative 
fabric  into  which  Jiinger  has  woven  his 
fundamental  concerns  is  distinguished 
by  the  force  and  precision  of  calculated 
design  rather  than  by  warmth  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  color.  The  reader  is  apt  to  find 
himself  fascinated  without  being  excited, 
and  sympathetic  without  being  moved. 
— John  R.  Frey.  University  of  Illinois. 

^  Julian  Marlas.  La  filosojia  en  sus 
textos.  2  vols.  Barcelona.  Labor.  1950. 
XXX -|- 2, 196  pages.  500  ptas. — This  is 
probably  the  most  authoritative  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  philosophical  texts  which  has 
been  prt^uced  in  any  language.  Wide 
in  scope  and  most  carefully  selected, 
there  are  few  or  no  errors  and  no  seri¬ 
ous  omissions.  It  is  close  to  perfection. 

Vol.  I  covers  the  history  of  philosophy 
from  Thales  to  Galileo.  Marlas  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  usual  classification:  ancient, 
medieval,  and  Renaissance  philosophy, 
but  recognizes  at  the  same  time  all  its 
shortcomings.  In  order  to  check  these 
deficiencies,  he  dedicates  a  special  part  to 
Patristic  philosophy  as  something  dis¬ 
tinct  from  ancient  and  medieval  phi¬ 
losophies.  The  authors  included  are  all 
the  “important”  philosophers,  but  the 
reader  will  find  also  selections  from 
thinkers  usually  neglected  (Richard  of 
Saint  Victor,  Abenkhaldun,  Gomez 
Pereira,  a  long  and  useful  selection  from 
Suirez,  etc.). 

Vol.  II  is  devoted  entirely  to  modern 
philosophy,  paying  tribute  to  the  essen¬ 
tial  contribution  of  the  modern  thinkers. 
The  most  controversial  part  is  probably 
the  19th  century;  the  reader  possibly 
would  have  desired  selections  from  phi¬ 
losophers  of  the  recent  past,  but  Sr. 
Marias,  who  knows  this  period  very 
well,  knows  also  that  he  would  have 
needed  another  bulky  volume.  This  is, 
we  suppose,  the  reason  why  he  ended 
with  Brentano,  Dilthey  and  James. 

The  translations  are  carefully  ren¬ 
dered  from  the  original  texts,  and  most 
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of  them  were  made  especially  for  this 
anthology.  All  the  translators  can  be 
commended  for  their  fine  work.  Another 
important  feature  of  the  anthology  is 
that  the  texts  are  ample  enough  to  offer 
a  sound  basis  for  classroom  work.  This 
is  not  an  anthology  of  mere  “fragments.” 
Therefore,  the  student  can  rest  assured 
that  the  pages  devoted  to  any  one  of  the 
philosophers  included  are  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  first  approach  to  their  think¬ 
ing.  At  any  rate,  we  foresee  in  Sr. 
Marias’  anthology  the  future  standard 
anthology  of  philosophical  texts  for 
Spanish  speaking  people.  It  would  be 
highly  desirable  that  foreigners  should 
also  profit  from  this  work.  Marfas’  intro¬ 
ductions,  notes  and  bibliographies  are, 
of  course,  indicative  of  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
— Jos^  Ferrater  Mora.  Bryn  Mawr  Col¬ 
lege. 

Alfred  Neumann.  Der  Pal^t.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Neuer  Verlag.  1949.  521 
pages.  $3.75. — The  story  of  William 
Walker,  a  native  of  Nashville,  Tennes¬ 
see,  student  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
University  in  Heidelberg,  who  some¬ 
what  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
played  the  role  of  a  devilish  adventurer 
and  dictator.  With  a  mixed  group  of 
Californians  he  started  trouble  in  the 
Mexican  parts  of  Southern  California, 
where  he  founded  a  phony  republic; 
after  his  acquittal  in  San  Francisco  he 
rose  to  be  the  new  idol  of  American 
liberalism,  the  “man  of  destiny”  of  his 
days.  With  a  handful  of  adventurous 
soldiers  he  marched  into  Nicaragua  to 
become  dictator-president,  ruling  with 
grimmest  tyranny  and  terror.  Only  a 
coalition  of  all  Central-American  states, 
financed  by  Wall  Street,  brought  an  end 
to  this  pre-Hitler  dictator  whose  asceti¬ 
cism  and  asexuality  manifested  them¬ 
selves  in  sometimes  perversely  enacted 
crimes  against  common  people. 

Written  in  a  crafty  style  which  is  the 
author’s  strength  in  portraying  the 
strange  scenery  and  the  demonic  man, 
the  book  reflects  free  men’s  eternal 


struggle  for  liberty  and  their  ceaseless 
fight  against  political  bullying. — Robert 
Breuer.  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

*  Alina  Pain.  Simao  dias.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Casa  do  Estudante  do  Bra¬ 
sil.  1949.  207  pages. — Contemporary 
Brazilian  literature  often  brings  us  great 
and  agreeable  surprises.  One  of  the  latest 
of  these  is  the  appearance  of  Alina  Pain, 
whose  first  novel,  Estrada  da  liberdade, 
was  published  in  1944.  The  book  we 
have  read  improves  on  the  good  points 
of  her  first  one.  Dedicated  to  Arthur 
Ramos,  Simao  dias  is  one  of  the  great 
events  in  the  fiction  of  Brazil  in  recent 
years,  which  is  saying  not  a  little.  The 
tone  of  this  novelist  is  not  like  Jorge 
Amado,  or  Lins  do  Rego;  her  manner 
is  nearer  to  that  of  Graciliano  Ramos. 
We  are  not  indicating  influences,  but 
only  attempting  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
novelistic  credo  of  Alina  Pain,  of  her 
tendency  to  delve  into  the  psychological 
reactions  of  her  characters,  moving  in 
an  atmosphere  whose  realism  sometimes 
grows  soberly  poetical  in  the  intensity 
of  its  sensibility. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

*  Romualdo  Romano.  Scirocco.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1950.  139  pages. 

450  1. — Mondadori’s  newly  instituted 
Hemingway  prize  has,  naturally  enough, 
been  awarded  to  something  in  the 
“tough”  tradition.  This  first  novel  de¬ 
scribes  a  village  of  the  writer’s  native 
Sicily  in  terms  which  require  acceptance 
of  an  atmosphere  of  degradation  and 
futility.  The  sordidness  is  acceptable  be¬ 
cause  the  author  is  sincere.  If  Heming¬ 
way  read  the  book  to  which  a  prize  was 
awarded  in  his  name  he  must  have  been 
taken  by  the  dreamlike  episode  of  the 
bird  hunt,  which  constitutes  a  long 
breath  of  fresh  air  and  poetry  amid  the 
squalor. — Frances  Frenaye.  New  York 
City. 

*  Joseph  Roth.  Leben  und  Wer\. 
Hermann  Linden,  cd.  Koln.  Kiepen- 

heuer.  1949.  254  pages.  6.80  dm. — Her¬ 
mann  Linden’s  piously  compiled  Ge- 
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dachtnisbuch  has  brought  back  mem¬ 
ories  of  my  encounters  with  Roth  in 
Frankfurt,  Marseilles,  Paris.  That  the 
unsurpassed  master  of  the  jeuillcton, 
which  he  had  developed  to  imposing 
heights  with  his  contributions  to  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  that  the  unequaled 
magician  of  German  style,  that  the  man 
who,  while  never  truly  belonging  to 
that  school,  had  nevertheless  constituted 
the  Neue  Sachlichkjeit  with  his  program¬ 
matic  statement  in  the  foreword  to  his 
first  novel  Die  Flucht  ohne  Ende  (“Es 
handelt  sich  nicht  mehr  darum,  zu 
’dichten.’  Das  Wichtigste  ist  das  Beo- 
bachtete.”)  should  already  be  an  un¬ 
known  to  the  heutige  Leserschaft  is  mel¬ 
ancholy  news  indeed.  It  must  be  hoped 
that  the  present  work,  composed  of  lov¬ 
ing,  searching  and  revealing  essays  by 
Hermann  Kesten,  Gustav  Kiepenheuer, 
Jozef  Witdin,  B.  Gidon,  Irmgard  Keun 
and  Ludwig  Marcuse,  and  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  selection  from  Roth’s  writings,  will 
go  a  long  way  in  saving  from  undeserved 
oblivion  this  truly  great  son  of  Ostgali- 
zien  who  has  significandy  enriched  the 
treasure<hest  of  German  letters,  “Joseph 

By  “friendly  agreement,”  the  Suhrkamp 
Verlag,  with  headquarters  in  Frankfurt  and 
Berlin,  representing  the  part  of  the  former  S. 
Fischer  Verlag  which  had  remained  in  Ger¬ 
many  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Third  Reich, 
has  now  been  restored  by  Peter  Suhrkamp  to 
the  Fischer  family.  The  publishing  firm  will 
be  reunited  under  its  old  name  with  its  estab¬ 
lishments  in  Amsterdam  and  Vienna.  Suhrkamp 
has  left  the  S.  Fischer  Verlag  in  order  to  direct 
a  publishing  house  of  his  own. 

Picking  the  “half-century’s  (teiv  twelve, 
twenty,  fifty,  hundred)  best,”  especially  in  the 
field  of  writing,  has  become  a  pastime  of  infla¬ 
tionary  proportions  at  this  mid-century  mark. 
In  Paris,  the  members  of  the  committee  of  the 
Prix  des  douze  meilleurs  (French)  romans  du 
demi-siecle  have  recently  announced  their  ver¬ 
dict.  Here  it  is,  for  all  it  is  worth:  Therese 
Desqueyroux,  Francois  Mauriac;  La  confession 
de  minuxt,  Georges  Duhamel;  Les  Faux-Mon- 
nayeurs,  Andre  Gide;  Un  amour  de  Swann, 
Marcel  Proust;  Les  dieux  ont  soif,  Anatole 
France;  La  douceur  de  la  vie,  Jules  Romains; 
La  colline  inspiree,  Maurice  Barres;  Le  journal 
d'un  cure  de  campagne,  Georges  Bernanos;  La 


Roth,  dcr  cin  wundervollcs  Deutsch 
mit  Silberstift  und  Flammcnschwcrt 
schricb,  dcr  Sarkasmus  mit  vollcndctcr 
Grazie  zu  vercinen  verstand  und  aus 
seiner  ostlich-dunklcn  Melancholic  die 
hcrrlichstcn  Bildcr  aufbliihen  liess.” — 
E.  E.  N. 

^  Erico  Verissimo.  O  tempo  e  o  vento. 

Vol.  I:  O  continente.  Porto  Alegre. 
Globo.  1949.  639  pages.  70$  m-n. — This 
volume,  Sr.  Vcrissimo’s  most  ambitious 
and  impressive  work  to  date,  marks  a 
new  departure  both  for  the  author  and 
for  the  Brazilian  novel  in  general.  A 
saga  of  the  frontier,  it  tells  the  story  of 
a  small  town  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
across  five  generations,  through  a  scries 
of  semi-independent  novelettes,  thread¬ 
ed  together  by  fragments  from  an  epi¬ 
sode  in  the  civil  war  of  1895.  Though 
the  picture  is  broad,  detail  is  not 
neglected:  characters  and  events  arc  por¬ 
trayed  with  a  vigor,  and  at  times  a 
poetic  beauty,  indicative  of  a  renova¬ 
tion  of  Sr.  Verfssimo’s  manner,  as  well 
as  of  his  matter.  —  R.  E.  Dimmicf^^. 
Northwestern  University. 

condition  humaine,  Andre  Malraux;  La  nausee, 
Jcan-Paul  Sartre;  Silhermann,  Jacques  de  La- 
cretelle;  Fermina  Marquez,  Valwy  Larbaud. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  selections  did  not 
meet  with  unanimous  approval.  A  group  of 
younger  French  newspapermen  immediately 
made  public  its  “counter-prize”  and  named  the 
following  “winners”:  Le  Grand  Meaulnes, 
Alain-Fournier;  Siegfried  et  le  Limousin,  Jean 
Giraudoux;  Les  Thibault,  Roger  Martin  du 
Gard;  Les  desenchantees,  Pierre  Loti;  Le  Phe 
Perdrix,  Charles-Louis  Philippe;  M.  de  Cour- 
piere,  Abel  Hermant;  La  cavaliere  Elsa,  Pierre 
Mac  Orlan;  Les  croix  de  hois,  Roland  Dorgcl«; 
Climats,  Andre  Maurois;  fhus  la  Cat  lie,  Francis 
Carco;  Les  bestiaires,  Henry  de  Montherlant; 
La  table  aux  creves,  Marcel  Aymc. 

“On  May  7  the  Spanish  Superintendent  of 
Primary  Education  issued  the  following  startling 
declaration:  “The  fact  that  50%  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Andalusia  cannot  read  or  write,  where¬ 
as  the  rate  in  Madrid  is  only  20%,  is  due  to  the 
sun.  Sunshine  keeps  the  children  out  of  school, 
and  since  its  effects  are  very  powerful  in  these 
years  of  drought,  it  is  not  strange  that  illiteracy 
is  increasing.’  ” — Hispano  Americano. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Books  in  French,  see  "Head-Liners") 


*  (jcoffroy  Atkinson.  Les  idees  de  Bal¬ 
zac  d’apres  la  "ComSdie  Humaine" 

Vols.  I,  II.  Geneve.  Droz  (Lille.  Giard). 
110,  114  pages. — The  first  two  litde  vol¬ 
umes  of  a  patient  and  expert  study  of 
Balzac’s  philosophy.  From  the  maze  of 
sometimes  contradictory  statements,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Atkinson  of  Amherst  has  extracted 
a  consistent  array  of  quotations  which 
represent  Balzac’s  own  opinions,  not 
those  of  his  characters.  They  are  given 
by  subjects  and  in  chronological  order. 
Balzac  the  observer  speaks  on  psychol¬ 
ogy,  the  passions,  physiology,  manners, 
history.  To  Balzac  the  logical  reasoner 
we  owe  reflections  on  metaphysics,  phi¬ 
losophy,  natural  history,  children  and 
education.  Subsequent  volumes  will 
deal  with  politics,  religion,  ethics, 
aestheticism,  etc.  These  clear,  handy 
volumes  blaze  a  pleasant  trail  in  the 
Balzacian  jungle  of  philosophy. — Fran¬ 
cois  Denoeu.  Dartmouth  College. 

*  Harry  Bernard.  Le  roman  regiona- 
liste  aux  itats-Unis  (1913-1940). 

Montreal.  Fides.  1949.  389  pages.  $3 
(u.s.) — M.  Bernard’s  hope  is  that  this 
survey  of  the  regional  novel  in  the 
United  States  may  stimulate  the  French- 
Canadian  novelist  to  more  conscientious 
study  of  his  own  locale.  As  this  suggests, 
he  has  high  praise  for  what  our  region- 
alists  have  accomplished;  and  yet  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  not  uncritical:  in  spite  of  the 
“survey”  technique,  he  is  reasonably  suc¬ 
cessful  in  indicating  the  works  of  major 
significance  among  the  many  which  he 
can  consider  and  discuss  only  briefly. 
At  the  close  of  each  section,  he  has  listed 
those  he  cannot  discuss  at  all,  and,  as  he 
has  read  widely  in  his  subject,  his  book 
is  a  useful  reference  work  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  as  well  as  the  French-Canadian  read¬ 
er. — Stanley  K.  Coffman.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 


*  Henri  Clouard.  Histoire  de  la  litte- 
rature  franfaise.  Du  SymboUsme  a 
nos  jours.  2  vols.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
New  ed.  Vol.  I,  1950.  Vol.  II,  1949.  668, 
699  pages.  75.0,  900  fr. — The  amount, 
quality  apd  success  of  recendy  published 
inventories  of  contemporary  French  let¬ 
ters  are  truly  remarkable.  The  present 
study,  exhaustive  and  yet  carefully  selec¬ 
tive,  recommends  itself  by  accomplished 
scholarship,  catholic  outlook,  polished 
style,  and  unfailing  honesty.  Henri  Clou- 
ard  excels  in  evoking  a  spiritual  climate, 
in  portraying  a  significant  personality, 
in  the  descriptive  characterization  and 
the  pertinent  appraisal  of  a  work.  Not 
only  does  he  convincingly  demonstrate 
the  impact  and  the  ideological  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  First  World  War  as  a  de¬ 
cisive  line  of  demarcation  but  conveys 
as  strikingly  the  impressive  wealth  of 
talent  and  achievement  of  which  French 
letters  can  rightfully  boast  for  the  period 
under  examination.  Students  of  present- 
day  writing  will  find  the  second  part  of 
Volume  II  (De  1915  d  1940),  under  the 
heading  La  litterature  de  V entre-deux- 
guerres,  particularly  rewarding  for  the 
effort  to  evaluate  up-to-date  information. 
This  fine  work  is  not  only  most  valuable 
for  reference  purposes  but  stimulating 
throughout. — E.  E.  N. 

^  Pierre-Henri  Simon.  L’homme  en 
prods.  Malraux,  Sartre,  Camus, 
Saint-Exupery.  Neuchatel,  Baconni^re. 
155  pages.  5.50  Sw.  fr. — Humanism, 
with  its  optimistic  faith  in  the  gradual 
victory  of  reason,  was  shaken  and  ap¬ 
parently  shattered  by  the  orgies  of  revo¬ 
lutions,  dictatorships  and  wars  in  our 
own  days.  TTie  universe  is  not  friendly 
and  sensible.  Out  of  this  new  despair  (as 
new  as  Job,  Lucretius,  Pascal,  Vigny) 
there  arose  men  who  conquered  chaos 
by  the  very  fact  of  facing  and  naming  it: 
Malraux,  Sartre,  Camus,  Saint-Exupery. 
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Simon  expounds  and  criticizes  their 
thought  with  respect  and  sympathy.  He 
does  not  fear  to  expose  their  fundamen¬ 
tal  contradictions,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Sartre.  He  himself  has  evidendy 
Christianity  in  reserve,  as  a  trump  card 
or  a  Deus  ex  machina;  but  his  own  atti¬ 
tude  is  never  obtrusive.  A  model  of  in¬ 
tellectual  criticism,  in  the  best  French 
tradition. — Albert  Guerard,  Sr.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Hawaii. 

^  Ernest  Tonnelat.  L’oeuvre  poetique 
et  la  pensee  religieuse  de  Holderlin. 
Paris.  Didier.  1950.  369  pages.  950  fr. 
— TTiis  Vol.  IV  of  the  Bibliothhque  des 
Langues  Modernes  is  a  fine  contribution 
to  the  Holderlin  renaissance  in  France, 
It  is  written  primarily  in  order  to  make 
it  easier  for  Frenchmen  to  read  and  un¬ 
derstand  Holderlin,  the  magic  poet. 
This  modest  attempt,  as  the  late  M.  Ton¬ 
nelat  calls  it,  is  based  on  the  author’s 
subde  understanding  of  the  poet  and  on 
the  increasing  Holderlin  literature  in 
France  and  (^rmany.  It  shows  clearly 
how  two  tendencies  have  moved  this 
“coeur  avide  d’emotions  pures”:  love 
for  humanity  and  love  of  the  divine. 
These  two  tendencies  are  exemplified 
most  elaborately  through  a  discussion  of 
Holderlin’s  work.  Tlius,  this  essay,  based 
on  sound  scholarship  and  on  creative  in¬ 
tuition,  is  more  than  an  introduction 
for  Frenchmen  only.  It  will  serve  other 
admirers  of  Holderlin  as  well. — Fred- 
eric\  Lehner.  West  Virginia  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

**  Maurice  Betz.  Souvenirs  du  bon- 
heur.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1949.  212 
pages.  225  fr. — This  purports  to  be  a 
diary,  “ou  plus  exactement  une  confes¬ 
sion,”  found  in  an  abandoned  French 
farmhouse  after  the  war.  The  writer  has 
looked  back  on  his  experiences  with  an 
adopted  son  and  come  to  the  bitter  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  has  lavished  his  love  on  a 
scamp.  Marcel  Arland  states  in  his  intro¬ 
duction  that  M.  Betz  was  putting  finish¬ 
ing  touches  on  this  novel  during  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  novelist  could  have  been  dis¬ 


satisfied  with  a  work  in  which  a  man 
reveals  so  much  about  himself  in  so  few 
words. — Todd  Downing.  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Henri  Blanchenay.  L’appel.  Paris. 

Fortuny.  1949.  343  pages. — A  rather 
sweetly  romantic  novel,  evidently  in¬ 
tended  to  promote  Franco-American 
friendship.  Louis  Mahieux,  an  American 
whose  French  forefather  fought  in  the 
Revolution  and  then  homesteaded  at 
Stony  Point,  New  York,  goes  back  to 
his  ancestral  village  during  the  Norman¬ 
dy  invasion.  Enamored  by  the  charm  of 
the  French  countryside,  the  young 
American  soldier  persuades  his  fiancee, 
who  comes  to  France  as  a  WAC,  to  join 
him  in  his  plan  to  settle  in  Normandy 
and  aid  in  the  regeneration  of  France. 
The  descriptions  of  landscap)e  are  well 
done,  but  the  battles  and  horror  of  war 
seem  distant  and  unreal.  The  author 
wrote  the  lx)ok  in  New  York  and  knows 
well  both  French  and  American  life,  in 
spite  of  a  few  minor  errors  on  American 
customs, — Minnie  M.  Miller.  Kansas 
State  College  of  Emporia. 

^  Christian  Coffinet.  Merveilleuse. 

Paris.  Pavois.  1949,  324  pages.  360 
fr. — Like  many  another  well-meaning 
novelist,  M.  Coffinet  has  not  been  able 
to  keep  his  good  characters  from  being 
dull  and  his  bad  ones  from  being  inter¬ 
esting.  (And  each  character  is  either 
very,  very  good  or  very,  very  bad.)  The 
young  girl  Merveilleuse  represents  pure 
and  steadfast  love,  and  we  know  that 
Girolamo,  clarinetist  in  a  jazz  band  in 
the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris,  should  go 
back  to  her.  But  the  conflict  between 
these  two,  which  gives  the  novel  its  plot, 
will  probably  interest  the  average  reader 
less  than  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the 
barmaid  Marthe  and  her  friends. — Todd 
Downing.  Temple  University. 

^  Edouard  Peisson.  Le  gar^on  sauvage. 

Paris.  Fayard.  1950.  258  pages.  275 
fr. — There  are  four  leitmotifs  in  this 
sad  little  symphony;  the  mother,  the 
“wild  country,”  the  Bible,  and  the  sea. 
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When  maman  is  kind,  the  other  themes 
are  not  heard.  When  she  becomes  the 
Unknown  Woman,  the  boy’s  jealousy  of 
ces  messieurs  is  such  that  he  plans  a 
murder  with  the  cunning  of  an  old  hand. 
He  comes  to  identify  himself  with  the 
characters  in  the  Bible  which  one  of  her 
amis  has  given  him — a  truly  Gallic 
touch. 

In  a  series  of  Bash-backs  we  learn  that 
little  Abel  has  been  farmed  out  to  many 
village  families,  and  has  lived  with  old 
Gilles  in  the  Haute  Provence.  Gilles  and 
Mathieu  had  been  stokers  in  their  youth, 
and  their  memories  of  the  sea  are  as  the 
gates  of  Paradise  to  this  child  of  the  Mar¬ 
seilles  water  front. 

With  complete  objectivity,  yet  with 
a  blending  of  fantasy  and  realism,  M. 
Pcisson  reveals  a  normal  child-mind 
strained  to  the  breaking-point.  Would 
that  all  the  world’s  problem<hildren 
were  so  well  understood! — Helen  M. 
Ranson.  University  of  Minnesota  Li¬ 
brary. 

*  Henri  Perruchot.  Les  grotesques. 

Paris.  13  £pis.  1948.  239  pages,  8  vo. 

420  fr. — One  of  the  press-notices  accom¬ 
panying  this  novel  acclaims  the  author’s 
“croyance  exaspcrce  en  la  liberation  de 
I’esprit.”  It  will  not  be  read  by  the  ortho¬ 
dox  whom  he  intends  to  shock  with  his 
Gallic  frankness  and  his  treatment  of  the 
Church  and  the  Academie  as  stuffy,  out¬ 
moded  institutions.  The  open-minded 
will  be  intrigued  by  the  cleverness  of  the 
least  “grotesque”  of  the  characters:  Con¬ 
rad,  the  young  writer,  a  gavroche  who  is 
probably  the  author  in  disguise.  Anatole 
Collonchevre  is  an  appalling  old  man 
in  whom  the  urge  to  see  his  name  em¬ 
blazoned  on  the  scroll  of  the  Immortals 
has  grown  from  a  harmless  vanity  into  a 
vice  which  spells  ruin  for  all  concerned. 
In  this  biting  satire  on  provincial  life, 
not  even  the  setting  in  picturesque  Au¬ 
vergne  offers  any  relief  from  the  little¬ 
ness  of  humanity. — Helen  M.  Ranson. 
University  of  Minnesota  Library. 

*  Henri  Poydenot.  Le  point  de  chute. 

Paris.  Plon.  1949.  250  pages.  240  fr. 


— Apollinaire’s  words:  “0  ma  memoire, 
avons-nous  assez  navigue?”  serve  as  an 
appropriate  theme  for  this  series  of  flash¬ 
backs  in  the  mind  of  a  French  para¬ 
chutist  who  is  flying  to  his  death  in  an 
Oriental  jungle.  The  noisy  interior  of 
the  plane,  the  discomfort  of  his  harness, 
the  well-meant,  banal  words  of  hiS  Eng¬ 
lish  companions,  recall  Laurent  momen¬ 
tarily  to  his  anxious  present,  but  his  true 
reality  is  in  his'past  life,  which  he  silent¬ 
ly  relives;  It  is  a  chequered  past,  prob¬ 
ably  characteristic  of  many  young  bour¬ 
geois  who  go  front  one  job  to  another, 
from  one  woman  to  another,  without 
finding  a  vocation  or  a  true  love  till  too 
late.  A  poignant  tale,  well  told,  lighted 
here  and  there  by  surrealist  imagery, 
symbols  and  metaphors  that  suggest  how 
everyday  scenes  and  actions  fade  into  the 
subconscious  where  they  are  never  lost 
but  come  to  vivid  life  again  in  an  hour 
of  threatening  tragedy.  —  Winifred 
Smith.  Vassar  College. 

^  Henri  Queffclec.  Au  bout  du  monde. 

Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1949.  290 
pages.  240  fr. — The  experiences  of  a 
young  schoolmistress  in  an  isolated  Bre¬ 
ton  village  during  the  First  World  War, 
recounted  by  a  former  educator  who 
often  seems  to  forget  that  he  is  writing 
a  novel.  He  introduces  an  excellent 
character  in  a  one-armed  veteran  who 
appears  out  of  the  fog  to  guide  the  feet 
and  disturb  the  heart  of  Genevieve  Bars, 
whose  fiance  is  missing  in  action;  but 
this  element  of  the  plot,  with  its  attend¬ 
ant  conflict,  is  subordinated  to  reports 
on  the  daily  progress  of  schoolchildren 
whose  names  the  reader  will  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  keeping  straight  in  his  mind. — 
Todd  Downing.  Temple  University. 

*  Ringuet,  Le  poids  du  jour,  Montreal. 

Varictes.  1949.  411  pages.  $2.50. — 
A  very  interesting  study  of  the  rather 
ordinary  life  of  an  average  man,  from  a 
sensitive  psychological  approach. 

The  main  character,  honestly  and 
painstakingly  drawn,  dominates  the 
story  constantly,  sometimes  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  other  characters  equally  well 
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drawn,  but  once  in  a  while  too  numer¬ 
ous,  which  makes  the  reading  a  bit  heavy 
as  well  as  confusing  to  the  reader. 

There  are  lovely  descriptions  that  give 
the  reader  a  feeling  of  familiarity  with 
relatively  unknown  Canada.  The  style 
is  vivid  and  flowing  with  an  ever  present 
“exactness”  which  makes  the  characters 
very  much  alive  and  sustains  interest. 
— Odette  de  Lecluse.  Grinnell  College. 

*  Paul  Vialar.  Le  bouc  itourdi.  Paris. 

La  Table  Ronde.  1949.  274  pages. 
300  fr. — Although  not  principally  a 
novel  of  the  Resistance,  he  bouc  itourdi 
tells  the  story  of  Silvain,  whose  ardent 
love  of  liberty  was  ignited  by  those  un¬ 
happy  years  of  recent  French  history. 
TTie  symbolic  name  foretells  the  tragic 
but  magnificent  effort  of  Silvain  to  live 
completely  unhampered  by  the  jealous 
canons  of  “respectable”  society.  There  is 
something  epic  in  his  heroic  struggle 
against  an  order  which  views  him  as  a 
rebel  and  social  outcast.  The  passionate 
love  between  the  hero  and  Pascale,  free¬ 
dom-loving  daughter  of  a  proud  noble 
family,  is  a  vibrant  and  beautiful  story 
which  at  times  attains  great  lyric  heights. 
— Robert  G.  Marshall.  Texas  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women. 

^  Armand  Godoy.  Sonnets  pour  Vaube. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1949.  74  pages. — 
These  thirty-three  sonnets,  in  regular 
form,  reopen  the  make-up  box  of  Ro¬ 
manticism.  Here  again  are  melancholy 
regrets,  unappeased  desires,  lost  hopes, 
and  the  lake  of  sadness  wherein  one 
likes  to  swim  if  not  to  drown.  This  takes 
us  back  a  hundred  years.  Happily  there 
is  hope,  for  the  poet  is  a  believer  who 
has  faith  in  Divine  Mercy  and  the  Be¬ 
atitude  of  the  Beyond.  At  the  end  of  this 
miserable  life  on  an  ungrateful  earth, 
there  must  be  a  Paradise — perhaps  be¬ 
cause  so  much  time  has  already  been 
lost. 

As  for  technique,  the  poems  are  the 
essence  of  perfection. — ]ules  A.  Vern. 
University  of  Houston. 


*  Leopold  Sedar  Senghor.  Hosties 
noires.  Paris.  Seuil.  1948.  87  pages. 
— Perhaps  the  most  active  of  the  younger 
French  Negro  intellectuals,  M.  Senghor 
divides  his  time  between  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  where  he  represents  his  na¬ 
tive  Senegal,  the  Ecole  Nationale  de  la 
France  d’Outre-Mer  where  he  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  African  languages,  and  his 
writing. 

The  twenty  poems  of  Hosties  noires 
reflect  M.  Senghor’s  deepest  feelings  and 
his  most  interesting  experiences  between 
1936  and  1945.  As  a  ^negalese,  agregc 
de  rUniversite,  a  soldier  in  the  French 
Army,  a  Nazi  prisoner,  he  has  a  fasci¬ 
nating  story  to  tell: 

Vous  Tirailleurs  Sencf^alais,  mes  frircs  noirs 
a  la  main  chaude  sous  la  glace  et  la  mort 
Qui  pourra  vous  chanter  si  cc  n’est  votre  frire 
d’armes,  votre  frere  de  sang? 

As  the  scene  shifts  from  Tours,  to 
Paris,  the  Mediterranean,  “nombril  des 
races  claires,”  and  Senegal,  the  poet 
stresses  his  favorite  themes:  love  of  Af¬ 
rica,  hatred  of  war,  love  of  France  de¬ 
spite  her  failure  to  achieve  fully  her 
noble  ideals,  and  the  hope  of  a  peaceful, 
more  democratic  world.  Highly  sensitive 
on  racial  matters,  Senghor  salutes  the 
American  Negro  soldier  on  the  latter’s 
arrival  in  France,  Haiti,  ‘TAfrique  cru¬ 
cifix,”  and  Felix  Ebouc,  but  he  also 
broadens  his  vision  and  his  prayer,  ask¬ 
ing  God  to  grant  that  all  the  peoples  of 
the  earth,  black,  white,  brown,  and  yel¬ 
low,  “enlacent  la  terre  d’une  ceinture  de 
mains  fraternelles,/  Dessous  rarc-en<icl 
de  Ta  paix.” — Mercer  Cook^.  Howard 
University. 

Albert  Beguin,  ed.  Georges  Ber- 
nanos.  Neuchatel.  Baconniere  (Paris. 
Seuil).  1949.  382  pages.  7.50  Sw.  fr.— 
The  steadily  and  significandy  increasing 
literature  on  the  late  Catholic  writer, 
whose  unique  stature  is  more  and  more 
recognized,  has  been  distinctly  enriched 
by  this  collection  of  essais  et  tSmoignages. 
Among  the  many  contributors  from 
France,  England,  Italy,  Germany  and 
Brazil  are  Paul  Claudel,  Charles  Du  Bos, 
Luc  Estang,  Emmanuel  Mounier, 
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Charles  Plisnicr,  Robert  Speaight,  Carlo 
Bo,  O.  M.  von  Nostiz,  Jorge  de  Lima, 
Jayme  de  Barros.  Modestly  labeled  a 
tribute,  the  book  turns  out  to  be  a  pre¬ 
cious,  indispensable  working  instru¬ 
ment,  a  source  of  vital  information  on 
Bernanos.  For  even  more  revealing  than 
the  often  deeply  moving  and  generally 
pertinent  texts  by  others  are  the  samples 
from  his  unpublished  letters  written  be¬ 
tween  1904  and  1947.  Hitherto  unknown 
family  pictures  and  group  photos  from 
his  younger  days,  together  with  photo¬ 
stats  of  his  manuscripts — labored  over 
again  and  again — make  for  melancholy 
and  yet  more  intimate  communion.  The 
scholar — and  there  are  already  more 
than  a  few  theses  on  Bernanos  in  the 
making — will  find  the  notice  biographi- 
que  of  the  last  pages  helpful  but  should 
not  rely  exclusively  on  the  rather  in¬ 
complete  bibliography  which  is,  as 
stated,  sommaire  indeed. — E.  E.  N. 

*  E.  M.  Cioran.  Precis  de  decomposi¬ 
tion.  Paris.  Gallimard.  4th  ed.,  1949. 
255  pages.  340  fr. — Emil  Cioran’s  Book 
of  First  and  Last  Things  is  still  another 
trumpet  heralding  the  decay,  not  only  of 
modern  academic  philosophy,  but  also 
and  especially  of  the  modern  world. 
This  young  Roumanian  philosopher  for¬ 
mulates  the  New  Ontology  and  the  New 
Eschatology,  the  science  of  non-being 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  hopelessness  and 
purposelessness  of  life.  His  Manual  of 
Putrefaction  presents  Hollow  Modern 
Man  revolted  by  the  agonizing  spectacle 
of  his  own  hated  and  hateful  condition. 
Here  is  Man  stopping  up  his  nose  at 
his  own  stench.  Here  is  Man  plucking 
at  the  sawdust  in  his  heart  and  veins, 
and,  in  horrified  loathing,  watching  it 
trickle  through  his  fingers.  Hie  jacet 
pulvis,  cinis,  nihil. 

Cioran  himself  is  Hollow  Modern 
Man,  venting  his  spleen,  spewing  his 
venom,  in  a  universal  indictment  which 
sends  Christian  and  ail  other  gods  a- 
packing.  He  is  ready  to  take  up  Pascal’s 
wager.  His  pessimism  transcends  Scho¬ 
penhauer’s  in  commending  suicide. 


Written  in  praise  of  aboulia,  his  book  is 
both  an  answer  to  and  a  continuation 
of  Nietzsche,  as  well  as  of  Heidegger 
and  Jaspers.  Cioran  at  his  best  (or  his 
worst)  is  Baudelaire  in  full  flower.  The 
PrScis  de  decomposition  is  in  fact  one 
more  chapter  in  the  long  history  of  a 
Romanticism  whose  death  may  be  con¬ 
summated  with  that  of  the  modern 
world. — Patd  Marcel  Claude.  Oklahoma 
City. 

^  Bertrand  de  la  Salle.  Ce  monde  ou 
nous  vivons.  Neuchatel.  Baconni^re. 
1949.  231  pages.  6  Sw.  fr. — An  interest¬ 
ing  and  well-written  analysis  by  an  ob¬ 
servant,  well-informed,  modest  modern 
De  Tocqueville.  He  believes  that  the  ac¬ 
count  of  political  science  and  economics 
found  in  books  is  mosdy  old  stuff,  out- 
of-date.  What  is  needed  is  observation 
of  the  hard  and  unchangeable  realities 
of  the  world  about  us,  such  as  great  cor¬ 
porations,  political  parties,  ultra-nation¬ 
alist  states.  Distressed  by  the  “great  re¬ 
gression’’  in  French  parliamentary  life 
resulting  from  the  nineteenth  century 
industrial  revolution  and  the  administra¬ 
tive  revolution  of  the  past  fifty  years,  he 
would  restore  to  the  legislature  its  vigor 
and  proper  function  of  making  general 
laws  and  protecting  the  rights  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  instead  of  entangling  itself,  as 
at  present,  in  a  futile  effort  to  regulate 
complex  economic  problems. 

Accepting  much  of  Keynes’  philoso¬ 
phy  as  to  the  necessity  of  state  interven¬ 
tion  to  preserve  full  employment,  he 
sees  the  solution  in  the  creation  of  a 
“Council  of  Management,’’  made  up  of 
technicians  and  economic  experts,  which 
would  exist  side  by  side  with  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  It  would  provide  the  needed  “eco¬ 
nomic  dynamism’’  formerly  afforded  by 
the  profit  motive.  He  therefore  urges 
persuasively  a  reorganization  and  differ¬ 
entiation  of  the  state’s  functions.  His 
pragmatic  proposals  also  deal  with  inter¬ 
national  relations,  and  are  less  doctri¬ 
naire  than  this  bald  summary  might 
seem  to  suggest. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 
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*  Frederic  Lefevre.  Orphee.  Paris.  La 

Tricre.  1949.  104  pages. — The  de¬ 
parted  friend,  forever  regretted,  could 
not  have  left  a  nobler  last  message  em¬ 
bodying  his  spiritual  testament  than  this 
excdlent  essay  on  Orpheus  “en  qui, 
durant  des  siecles,  les  plus  purs  mu- 
siciens  du  verbe,  tant  cn  Grece  qu’en 
Italie  mcme,  depuis  Virgile  et  Ovide, 
glorificrent  le  sublime  porteur  des  clefs 
de  pocsie.”  The  essay  is  written  in  the 
intimate  personal  style  of  Lefevre’s  Mes 
amis  et  mes  livres,  to  which  he  fondly 
refers:  “.  .  .  les  evenements  dc  ma  vie 
ayant  toujours  etc  la  rencontre  d’un  ami 
ou  la  d^uverte  d’un  livre,  les  deux  se 
confondant  souvent.”  While  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  mystery  and  the  symbol  in¬ 
carnate  in  the  metamorphosis  of  incon¬ 
solable  suffering  into  the  consoling  mu¬ 
sic  of  the  words,  the  author  suggests  in 
many  profound,  far-reaching  aperfus 
the  hidden  sense  and  the  truly  tragic 
price  of  such  glorious  transfiguration. 
The  beautiful  text  is  fittingly  appareled; 
the  very  best  in  unsurpassed  French 
craftsmanship  of  bookmaking  has  gone 
into  the  outstanding  Edition  de  luxe, 
limited  to  525  entirely  hand-set  copies, 
for  which  the  maitre-imprimeur  Alberto 
Tallone,  the  compositor  Andre  Carriot, 
and  the  printer  Roger  Lautrey  must  be 
gratefully  commended. — E.  E.  N. 

^  Alfred  Cortot.  Aspects  de  Chopin. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1949. 329  pages. 
360  fr. — It  is  interesting  to  discover  the 
attitude  of  a  celebrated  interpretive 
artist  toward  the  music  he  has  per¬ 
formed.  Alfred  Cortot  is,  of  course,  wide¬ 
ly  known  as  an  interpreter  of  Chopin, 
but  in  this  book  he  has  done  litde  to 
enlighten  the  reader  in  regard  to  the 
music  as  he  secs  it.  He  deals  rather  with 
various  aspects  of  the  man  and  unfor¬ 
tunately,  in  so  doing,  adds  nothing  cither 
profound  or  new.  The  book  is  certainly 
interesting  to  read,  but  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  accept  M.  Cortot’s  views  as 
sound.  There  arc  many  other  works  on 
Chopin  that  cover  the  same  points  that 
have  interested  M.  Cortot  and  which 


have  dealt  with  them  more  profoundly 
and  more  accurately.  This  is  a  book  that 
would  appeal  essentially  to  the  public 
that  admires  Cortot  as  a  pianist. — Har¬ 
rison  Kerr.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Albert  Mousset.  Petite  histoire  des 
grands  monuments,  rues  et  statues 
de  Paris.  Paris.  Amiot-Dumont.  1949. 
205  pages  -}-  18  plates.  450  fr. — We  find 
in  this  book  the  narration  of  many  events 
pertaining  to  the  history  of  Paris,  as  told 
by  official  documents  of  the  Archives 
Nationales.  We  learn  that  the  initial 
destination  and  meaning  of  some  great 
monuments,  first  built  ad  perpetuam  rei 
memoriam,  have  entirely  changed,  and 
that  many  symbolize  today  ideals  quite 
opposite  to  those  they  were  supposed  to 
glorify. 

There  arc  to  be  found  in  the  numerous 
changes  in  the  architecture  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  the  elements  of  a  synchronized  his¬ 
tory  of  the  evolution  of  “official  taste,” 
and  the  precariousness  of  the  regimes  in 
France  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  All  this,  well  presented,  makes 
the  work  most  interesting.  The  history 
of  the  buildings  selected,  such  as  the 
Arc  dc  Triomphe,  the  Madeleine,  the 
Pantheon,  etc.,  allows  the  author  to  re¬ 
late  many  anecdotes,  some  of  them  ex¬ 
quisitely  comical,  of  the  struggles  in 
which  the  Administration,  the  architects, 
the  sculptors,  and  the  public  played  their 
parts. — Edmond  de  Jaive.  Gulf  Park 
College. 

^  Jacques  d’Arnoux.  L’heure  des  he- 
ros.  Bruges.  Bcyacrt.  1949.  12-J-240 
pages.  60  Bel.  fr. — This  denunciation  of 
atheism  as  the  root  of  all  evil,  written 
by  a  grand  blesse  of  1917,  bedridden 
since  and  devoting  all  his  energies  to 
the  reinstatement  of  Christ  into  school, 
family  and  State,  has  some  of  Peguy’s 
fervor.  Though  the  author  sadly  lacks 
Peguy’s  gift  of  expression,  he  has  given 
us  a  document  that  reflects  the  terrible 
cleavage  in  today’s  France  and  Belgium. 
He  is,  of  course,  biased,  and  has  to  be 
read  cum  grano  salis. — Georgette  R. 
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Schuler.  The  State  College  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 

^  Robert  Aron.  Les  jrontaliers  du 

Neant.  Paris.  Flore.  1949.  173 
pages. — Another  skirmish  in  obscuran¬ 
tist  campaign.  (No  slur:  literally  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Enlightenment.)  Curi¬ 
ous  parallel  between  God  and  Descartes, 
both  creating  universe  as  extension  of 
their  thought.  Both  blamed,  with  an¬ 
thropomorphism  so  naive  that  it  must 
be  ironical:  “C’est  le  piege  ou  Dieu 
tomba,  quand,  pour  sc  realiscr,  il  crut 
devoir  creer  Ic  mondc,  Ic  mondc  d’cspace 
et  dc  dur^,  le  mondc  qui  cessa  des  lors 
probablcment  d’etre  divin  pour  devenir 
cn  puissance,  des  cc  moment,  cartesicn.” 
Quotes,  naturally,  Carrel  and  Lccomtc 
du  Nouy,  scientists  against  scientism. 
Ends  in  well-worn  sublimity:  “le  mystcrc 
plus  certain  que  I’evidcncc.  L’homme, 
frontalicr  du  neant,  .  .  .  frontalier  de 
I’eternitc,  frontalier  dc  I’incffable.  .  . 
Well  written.  The  danger  with  “candies 
flavored  with  the  infinite”  is  that  they 
have  a  stupefying  effect. — Albert  Gue- 
rard,  Sr.  University  of  Hawaii. 

*  Gerard  Dcledallc.  Uexistentiel. 

Paris.  Lacostc.  1949.  291  pages.  650 
fr. — According  to  the  author,  the  term 
“Existentialism”  is  misleading  because 
it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  unitary  school 
of  thought  or  system.  He  proposes  in¬ 
stead  the  term  “philosophies  dc  I’cx- 
istcntiel,”  that  is,  different  ways  in  which 
existence  is  thought  of  by  philosophers 
and  writers.  This  thinking  can  be  ab¬ 
stract,  tending  to  the  metaphysical  sys¬ 
tem  (Heidegger,  Sartre,  Jaspers)  or  it 
may  be  concerned  with  the  historical  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  individual  existences 
(Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Unamuno).  It 
may  also  seek  literary  or  artistic  expres¬ 
sion  (Dostoevsky,  Sartre,  Beauvoir,  Ca¬ 
mus,  etc.).  Brief  notes  such  as  one  might 
And  in  an  abridged  encyclopedia  analyze 
each  author.  Similar  notes  establish  the 
chronology,  the  geography  of  the  move¬ 
ment  and  its  relationship  to  other  phi¬ 
losophies  such  as  Thomism,  Instrumen¬ 
talism,  and  Marxism,  and  to  other  cul¬ 


tural  forms  and  institutions.  Excerpts 
from  principal  writers  and  bibliography 
complete  the  volume. 

The  work  has  all  the  advantages  and 
the  defects  of  a  brief  encyclopedia,  that 
is,  it  gives  extensive  information  but  in 
such  a  condensed  way  that  clarity  and 
thoroughness  suffer.  TTiis,  I  believe,  does 
not  help  to  advance  the  cause  of  a  move¬ 
ment  still  held  under  observation  by  the 
scholar  for  its  tendency  to  substitute  the 
poetical  language  of  metaphor,  rhap¬ 
sody,  and  paradox  for  scientific  or  logi¬ 
cal  evidence  in  its  approach  to  philo¬ 
sophical  problems. — Manuel  Olguin. 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

^  Andre  Siegfried.  L'dme  des  peuples. 

Paris.  Hachette  (Montreal. Ccrcle  du 
Livre  de  France).  1950.  169  pages.  275 
fr. — ^There  is  in  the  psychology  of  peo¬ 
ples  a  permanency  typical  of  each  of 
them;  the  Latin  realism,  the  French  in¬ 
genuity,  the  English  tenacity,  the  Ger¬ 
man  discipline,  the  Russian  mysticism, 
the  American  dynamism;  but  the  two 
wars  which  in  thirty  years  have  changed 
the  equilibrium  of  the  world,  have 
caused  not  only  an  evolution,  but  a  revo¬ 
lution.  In  face  of  the  chaotic  situation 
thus  created,  the  subde  historian  and 
psychologist  Andre  Siegfried  tries  to 
find  out  what  constitutes  the  solid  basis 
of  the  Occidental  peoples,  and  in  what 
measure  they  are  fitted  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
have  to  live  today. 

This  subject  brings  M.  Siegfried  the 
opportunity  to  express  his  personal  ideas, 
which  flourish  under  his  pen  in  rich 
gerbes  of  brilliant  observations.  In  his 
conclusion,  he  remarks  that  Europe,  un¬ 
til  lately  the  center  of  Occidental  culture, 
now  finds  herself  laminated  between  two 
giant  nations,  the  United  States  and 
Russia;  and  that  although  still  possessing 
her  intellectual  and  creative  vitality,  she 
lacks  the  capacity  for  realization.  He 
then  asks  whether  under  the  influence 
of  these  leading  nations,  one  of  which 
is  not  European  and  the  other  not  alto¬ 
gether  Occidental,  our  civilization  does 
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not  risk  changing  its  character,  and  if 
the  history  of  the  world  has  started  not 
merely  a  new  chapter,  but  in  fact  a  new 
book. — Edmond  de  ]aive.  Gulf  Park 
College. 

Pierre  Jolly.  Cedonne.  Paris.  Plon. 

1949.  339  pages.  540  fr. — This  well- 
documented  biography  of  Louis  XVI ’s 
much  criticized  minister  endeavors  to 
fulfill  Calonne’s  own  prophecy  that  his¬ 
tory  would  vindicate  him.  M.  Jolly  main¬ 
tains  that  the  statesman’s  unsavory  repu¬ 
tation  is  partly  traceable  to  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  political  debut  in  the  matter  of 
the  insurgent  parliament  of  Brittany. 
La  Chalotais  drew  the  role  of  martyr 
in  that  affair  and  aroused  Voltaire’s  sym¬ 
pathy,  while  Calonne,  the  conscientious 
civil  servant,  appeared  as  villain.  The 
author  also  reminds  us  that  Calonne’s 
insistence  on  a  sound  constitution  caused 
him  to  break  with  the  emigres  after  the 
Revolution. 

Because  of  the  insight  it  offers  into 
the  financial  and  administrative  aspects 
of  the  ancien  regime  the  specialist  may 
appreciate  this  book  more  fully  than 
the  general  reader. — Robert  W.  Kretsch. 
The  City  College  of  New  York. 

^  General  de  Lattre  de  Tassigny.  His- 

toire  de  la  Premihre  Armee  Fran- 
(aise — Rhin  et  Danube.  Paris.  Plon. 
1949.  vi-f-671  pages  -f"  28  plates  -f-  2 
maps.  690  fr. — Jean  de  Lattre  de  Tas¬ 
signy,  who  on  November  11,  1942,  had 
staged  a  movement  of  open  resistance, 
led  the  First  French  Army  in  1944-45, 
from  landings  in  Provence  to  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube.  At  other  times  this  ex¬ 
tensive,  varied  and  hard-fought  cam¬ 
paign  would  have  been  considered  as  a 
major  operation;  it  was  overshadowed 
by  the  battles  in  Normandy  and  the 
Bulge.  The  story  is  well  told,  simply, 
without  egotism,  grandiloquence  or  ex¬ 
cessive  technicality.  Most  sensational 
episode:  the  defense  of  Strasbourg.  Most 
interesting  documents:  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  the  Maquis  with  the  regular 
troops,  and  the  alleged  “insubordina¬ 


tion”  of  de  Lattre  at  Stuttgart.  This  in¬ 
cident,  of  a  type  inevitable  in  coalition 
warfare,  was  prompdy  settled  in  the 
most  courteous  manner  by  Eisenhower 
and  Devers.  Fortunately,  war  is  not  con¬ 
ducted  by  journalists  and  politicians.  On 
May  9,  1945,  de  Lattre  signed  at  Berlin 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Keitel  cried  out  in  disgust:  "Achl 
II  y  a  aussi  des  Fran^ais!  II  ne  manquait 
plus  que  cela!” — Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 
University  of  Hawaii. 

^  Jean  Bloch-Michel.  Les  grandes  cir- 

Constances.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1949. 
205  pages.  240  fr. — These  sketches  of 
World  War  II  are  presented  in  support 
of  the  anti-Carlylean  conviction  that  the 
history  of  what  man  accomplishes  in 
this  world  is  at  bottom  the  history  of 
the  Litde  Men  who  work  here.  Every 
war  begets  the  cult  of  multi-form  vio¬ 
lence  (political  and  economic,  as  well  as 
physical)  fostered  by  self-styled  heroes 
with  a  distorted  sense  of  their  war-time 
importance.  These  men  have  difficulty 
in  adjusting  to  the  dullness  of  a  peace 
with  different  hierarchies  of  command 
in  which  they  no  longi^r  readily  dispose 
of  the  lives  of  others.  Bloch-Michel  in¬ 
sists  that  the  abnormally  intensified  ex¬ 
periences  of  war  are  not  ennobling,  that 
they  do  not  bring  forth  in  a  man  what 
was  not  in  him  before  or  what  would 
not  otherwise  have  come  into  flower. 
Storm  and  stress  may  make  a  man  ready, 
but  they  do  not  make  a  man.  Indeed, 
the  most  valid  test  of  manhood  consists 
of  the  way  one  meets  the  ordinary  de¬ 
mands  of  daily  living. — Paul  Marcel 
Glaude.  Oklahoma  City. 

Jean  Guehenno.  La  part  de  la  France. 

Geneve.  Mont-Blanc.  1949.  201 
pages.  6.40  Sw.  fr. — The  book  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  parts:  first  Clermont-Fer¬ 
rand,  where  the  author  resided  in  1939 
and  1940;  second,  Paris,  where  he 
worked  with  the  “Resistance.”  It  is  in 
the  first  part,  which  covers  the  period 
of  expectation  and  uneasiness  preceding 
the  invasion,  that  Guehenno  glances  to¬ 
wards  the  past  to  examine  the  contribu- 
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tion  of  France  to  the  enlightenment  of 
humanity.  He  evokes  Rabelais,  Mon¬ 
taigne,  Descartes,  Pascal,  Voltaire,  La¬ 
martine,  Michelet,  Renan,  and  his  mas¬ 
ter,  Jaures.  He  knows  that  while  he  is 
writing,  Europe  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
thorough  transformation.  What  will  it 
be.?  He  cannot  predict.  In  the  second 
part,  he  reports  and  comments  on  what 
he  sees  in  Paris  before  the  liberation,  and 
afterwards  when  he  witnesses  the  diffi¬ 
culties  France  goes  through  in  her  po¬ 
litical  reconstruction.  The  book  is  in 
the  form  of  notes  taken  almost  day  by 
day.  The  hectic  and  tremendous  period 
covered  has  given  Guehenno  many  op¬ 
portunities  to  express  his  personal  re¬ 
actions  in  the  style,  manner  and  spirit 
which  have  made  him  known  as  a 
shrewd  though  somewhat  prejudiced 
historian  of  our  time. — Edmond  de 
jaive.  Gulf  Park  College. 

Edmond  Jaloux.  La  derniere  amitie 
de  Rainer  Maria  Rill{e.  Paris.  Laffont. 
1949.  224  pages.  500  fr. — These  ten  let¬ 
ters  of  Rilke  to  Madame  Eloui  Bey  are 
but  a  variation  of  an  already  well-known 
melody.  They  add  nothing  startling  to 
the  picture  of  a  great  poet.  The  lady  to 
whom  Rilke  addresses  his  notes,  even 
though  she  was  the  last,  resembles  in 
many  ways  the  other  noble  creatures 
whose  letters  have  already  been  pub¬ 
lished.  The  interesting  part  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  the  lively  attempt  of  Edmond 
Jaloux  to  place  this  picture  in  an  ade¬ 
quate  frame.  Brief  as  it  is,  his  study 
closely  approaches  the  true  essence  of 
Rilke. — Predericl^  Lehner.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  College. 

Francois  Mauriac.  Journal.  Vol.  IV. 

Paris.  Flammarion.  1950.  245  pages. 
350  fr. — Confessing  his  surprise  at  the 
essentially  political  nature  of  these  news¬ 
paper  articles  which  range  in  date  from 
September  1944  to  February  1946,  M. 
Mauriac  explains  them  as  products  of 
the  only  period  in  his  life  when  his 
hopes  lay  in  the  political  sphere. 

Reverent  in  admiration  for  de  Gaulle, 
the  essays  deal  with  internal  dissension. 


the  Petain  trial  and  Communist  infil¬ 
tration.  They  touch  also  upon  the  peren¬ 
nial  French  questions  of  educational  re¬ 
form,  regulation  of  the  press  and  the 
status  of  the  Academic  Fran9aisc.  May 
of  1945  finds  M.  Mauriac  softly  voicing 
his  now  well-known  fear  of  the  ynited 
States,  seeing  the  Anglo-Saxon  world 
and  Russia  as  a  pair  of  threatening  jaws. 

The  volume  offers  a  cross-section  view 
of  this  leading  author’s  reactions  to  the 
problems  of  postwar  France. — Robert 
W.  Kretsch.  City  College  of  New  York. 

^  Marcel  Peyrouton.  Du  service  public 
h  la  prison  commune.  Paris.  Plon. 
1950.  ii4-315  pages.  390  fr. — This  vol¬ 
ume  is  an  important  and  very  interesting 
contribution  to  the  history  of  French 
North  Africa,  the  early  Vichy  regime, 
and  the  lamentable  war-time  internal 
partisan  intrigues  and  divisions  in 
France.  M.  Peyrouton  himself  belonged 
to  no  party  and  his  book  does  not  aim  to 
be  an  apologia  pro  vita  sua.  He  was  a 
high  civil  servant  whose  devotion  to  the 
unity  and  greatness  of  France  needed  no 
apology.  After  several  colonial  appoint¬ 
ments,  he  served  between  1933  and  1936 
as  Resident  General  of  Tunisia  and 
Morocco,  and  then  four  years  as  French 
ambassador  to  the  Argentine.  Recalled 
in  June,  1940,  to  protect  Tunisia  from 
Italian  designs,  he  was  soon  summoned 
to  Vichy  as  Minister  of  the  Interior.  To 
support  Petain’s  efforts  and  to  preserve 
secret  understandings  between  Vichy 
and  Great  Britain  he  engineered,  on  De¬ 
cember  13,  1940,  the  dismissal  and  ar¬ 
rest  of  Laval,  of  which  he  gives  a  vivid 
and  convincing  account. 

After  the  Allied  landing  in  North 
Africa  he  was  given  a  military  appoint¬ 
ment  and  witnessed  the  disgraceful  con¬ 
flict  between  Giraud  and  de  Gaulle,  for 
which  he  holds  the  latter  mainly  to 
blame.  In  the  hunt  for  collaborationists 
Peyrouton  was  arrested  and  spent  fifty- 
five  months  in  prison  until  exonerated 
by  the  Haute  Cour  in  December,  1948. 
Sympathy  for  Petain,  absence  of  recrimi¬ 
nation,  vivid  narrative  spiced  with  irony 
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and  amusing  phrases  make  this  one  of 
the  most  readable  and  revealing  of  re¬ 
cent  French  “recollections.” — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

Gustave  Cohen.  La  vie  litteraire  en 

France  au  Moyen  Age.  Paris.  Tal- 
landier.  1949. 477  pages.  350  fr. — Scenes 
de  la  vie  en  France  au  Moyen  Age. 
Abbaye  Saint  Wandrille.  Fontenelle. 
1950.  xiii-|-143  pages  16  plates.  500 
fr. — ^The  productivity  of  Gustave  Co¬ 
hen,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris,  is  extraordinary.  These  two 
books  put  the  accent  upon  the  aesthetic. 
Music  and  architecture  are  telescoped 
admirably  into  literature.  In  La  vie 
litUraire,  Cohen  discusses  extensively 
Epics,  Crusades,  Religious  Drama,  Mi¬ 
racle  de  Theophile  (in  a  highly  personal 
manner),  Courdy  Love,  Roman  de  la 
Rose,  Lyric  Poetry,  Francois  Villon,  and 
he  mentions  cursorily  hundreds  of  Old 
French  texts. 

His  Scenes  de  la  vie  are  presented  in¬ 


tensively  as  annotated  extracts  from 
Ethel  wold  (in  Latin),  Flamenca  (in 
Provencal),  Joinville,  Tournoi  de  Chau- 
vency,  Froissart,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Olivier 
de  la  Marche,  Mystere  de  Mons.  Both 
books  are  typical  of  Cohen’s  popular 
syntheses,  arranged  effectively  in  a 
sprighdy  style.  It  is  embellished  con¬ 
stantly  with  rhetorical  questions  and 
modern  analogies.  This  popularization 
is  marred,  however,  by  the  author’s  ten¬ 
dency  to  repetition.  Cohen  is  constandy 
making  cross-references  to  other  works 
of  his,  published  or  forthcoming.  For 
example,  in  La  vie  litteraire,  he  investi¬ 
gates  La  Maisnie  Herlequin  after  having 
investigated  it  in  1943,  1946,  1948.  He 
could  have  listed  seven  recent  studies 
by  Malone,  Flasdieck,  Bourciez,  Spitzer. 
Really  this  problem  was  setded  quite  ac¬ 
curately  back  in  1891  by  Raynaud  in 
Etudes  romanes  de  dices  d  Gaston  Paris. 
But  in  general,  the  merits  of  Cohen’s 
simplification  outweigh  its  daws. — Ra¬ 
phael  Levy.  University  of  Texas. 


“The  (British)  National  Book  League  is  a 
unique  educational  organization  which  as  yet 
has  no  counterpart  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Supported  entirely  by  the  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  of  its  members — which  have  grown 
from  around  10,000  to  around  20,000 — its  sim¬ 
ple  object  is  to  promote  the  wider  and  wiser 
use  of  books,  and  it  ‘seeks  to  keep  literature  in 
touch  with  life  and  life  in  touch  with  literature.' 
The  League  is  non-political,  receives  no  financial 
grant  or  guarantee  from  the  Government  or 
from  any  organization  and  is  of  course  non- 
profit-making.  The  rates  of  membership  are 
kept  at  the  lowest  possible  level  so  that  no  one 
ne^  feel  precluded  on  financial  grounds  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  its  work.  The  League 
publishes  a  monthly  journal  entitled  BooJ(s 
which  is  free  to  all  members,  while  available  at 
reduced  rates  are  regular  specialized  N.B.L. 
publications  in  the  form  of  Reader’s  Guides. 
. . .  The  National  Book  League  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  very  fine  series  of  exhibitions  at  its 
headquarters.  .  .  .  The  N.B.L.  organizes  local 
Book  Weeks,  lectures  and  exhibitions,  works 
closely  with  the  municipal  public  libraries  and 
educational  authcM'ities  and  has  become  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  authoritative  body  representing  not 
only  those  concerned  with  every  aspect  of  the 
book  trade  but  also  the  cultural  bodies  interested 
in  them.  .  .  .  Three  final  points:  the  League 
cherishes  the  idea  of  one  day  embarking  upon  a 


Junior  Book  League;  .  .  .  secondly  it  is  known 
that  the  possibility  of  some  sort  of  American 
counterpart  is  now  being  discussed  on  the  other 

side  of  the  Atlantic _ ;  finally  the  League  feels 

that  much  more  could  still  be  done  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  international  understanding  and  will 
not  spare  its  efforts  in  that  cause.” — Apia. 

“Before  long,  works  by  writers  in  the  Eastern 
European  democracies  will  be  translated  and 
should  secure  wide  acclaim  in  China,  according 
to  a  recent  article  by  Mao  Tun,  Minister  of  Cul¬ 
tural  Affairs  in  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic, 
who  himself  translated  a  number  of  books  by 
progressive  writers  in  Rumania,  Hungary  and 
other  Eastern  European  lands  in  the  pre-war 
days.  Mao  Tun  writes  that,  in  those  early  days, 
most  of  these  works  were  not  translated  from 
the  original  tongues  but  from  Esperanto,  French 
or  other  languages.  In  future,  however,  there  k 
to  be  a  far  closer  and  more  vital  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  cultural  life  of  the  new  China  and 
that  of  the  new  dem(x:racies  of  Europe.” — Cen¬ 
tral  European  Observer. 

Probably  the  oldest  regularly  enrolled  Uni¬ 
versity  student  in  Europe  is  Ernst  Sarfert,  aged 
89,  who  is  studying  G^manistics  at  the  Hoch- 
schule  in  Regensburg.  He  began  hb  University 
studies  at  the  age  of  60. — fJetv  Yorker  Stoats- 
Zeitung. 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Booths  in  German,  see  "Head-Liners") 


if  Wilhelm  Bohm.  Goethes  Faust  in 

neuer  Deutung.  Koln.  Seemann. 
1949.  348  pages.  11.75  dm. — It  is  quite 
in  order  that  a  serious  commentator 
should  undertake  to  interpret  Faust  as 
a  satire.  This  means  first  of  all  that 
Goethe  maintains  a  critical  aloofness 
from  his  hero,  with  whom  he  is  never 
to  be  identified.  It  means  that  the  hero’s 
self-intoxicating  noble  words  correspond 
to  no  nobility  of  achievement.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  pact  with  Mephisto- 
pheles  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  his 
repeated  moral  lapses  represent  the  op¬ 
posite  of  perfectibility.  He  is  a  sinner 
against  humanity,  not  humanity’s  repre¬ 
sentative.  This  careful,  untraditional  in¬ 
terpretation  is  the  work  of  a  reputable 
Holderlin  and  Goethe  scholar. — 
W,  A.  W. 

Europdische  Avantgarde.  Alfred 

Andersch,  ed.  Frankfurt  a.M. 
Frankfurter  Hefte.  1949.  167  pages. — 
In  this  volume  of  essays  twelve  members 
of  the  new  “Brotherhood  of  the  Restless’’ 
are  represented,  who  attempt  across  the 
differences  of  nationality  to  find  a  new 
meaning  for  our  epoch,  and  beyond  that, 
a  new  starting  point  for  creative  politi¬ 
cal  and  cultural  activities.  The  collection 
is  an  important  step  in  an  international 
stock-taking  and  appraisal  of  values  that 
have  passed  the  test  of  our  time  and  of 
new  ones  that  have  emerged  from  recent 
events.  Arthur  Koestler,  Ignacio  Si- 
lone,  Vercors,  Albert  Camus,  Jean  Paul 
Sartre,  Andre  Malraux,  Eugen  Kogon, 
Erich  V.  Kahler,  Denis  de  Rougemont, 
Stephen  Spender,  Emmanuel  Mounier 
and  Simone  de  Beauvoir  contribute.  It 
is  not  by  accident  that  one  of  these  be¬ 
longs  to  the  German  Exile  and  one  other 
was  a  concentration  camp  inmate.  How¬ 
ever  it  strikes  us  as  somewhat  strange 
that  two  of  the  most  widely  read  Ger¬ 
man  writers,  Ernst  Jiinger  and  Theodor 


Plivier,  are  not  included  and  that  none 
of  the  young  Scandinavians  appears  in 
it.  Still  we  must  be  grateful  to  Alfred 
Andersch  for  his  work  and  not  the  least 
for  his  excellent  introduction. — Karl  O. 
Paetel.  New  York  City. 

^  Edward  Jaime.  Stefan  George  und 
die  Weltliteratur.  Ulm.  Aegis.  1949. 
114  pages.  3.50  dm. — Briefly  and  ably 
Jaime  introduces  the  newcomer  to 
Stefan  George  and  his  circle,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  those  aspects  in  George’s  life  and 
work  which  place  him  in  the  main¬ 
stream  of  European  culture.  Anxious  to 
define  the  message  George  might  have 
for  a  democratic  youth  of  today  or  to¬ 
morrow,  the  author  was  bound  to  en¬ 
counter  some  thorny  problems  in  the 
later  “state’’  poetry  of  the  master.  He  is 
right,  of  course,  in  saying  that  the  poet 
cannot  be  made  direedy  responsible  for 
the  horrors  he  predicted,  but  Jaime 
seems  unwilling  to  admit  that  George’s 
authoritarian  leanings  and,  for  instance, 
his  1921  prophecy  of  a  great  leader,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  perversion  of  the  fiihrer- 
hungry  minds  of  German  youth.  On 
some  minor  points  Jaime  repeats  old 
maxims  of  the  Xrm-hagiographers 
which  do  not  bear  thorough  scrutiny, 
e.g.  that  George  was  unaffected  by  the 
decadent  fin-de-si^cle  mood  in  the  nine¬ 
ties.  The  statement,  moreover,  that 
George’s  paganism  (including  the  cult 
of  Maximin)  can  be  reconciled  with 
Christianity  is  inacceptable. 

All  the  same,  Jaime’s  contribution  is 
valuable  because  it  shows  George  the 
artist  in  his  noble  and  passionate  effort 
to  stem  the  forces  of  nihilism.  The  poet 
held  up  to  youth,  and  himself  lived,  a 
life  of  discipline  and  integrity  informed 
by  the  great  historic  exemplars  of  the 
European  uomo  universale. — Ulrich  K. 
Goldsmith.  Princeton  University. 
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^  Helene  von  Lerber.  Conrad  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Meyer.  Der  Mensch  in  der 
Spannung.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Meyerfor- 
schung.  Basel.  Ernst  Reinhardt.  1949. 
384  pages  -j"  ^  plates.  14  Sw.  fr. — In 
pleasingly  straightforward  language  this 
Swiss  Meyer  scholar  offers  a  fresh  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  study  of  the  poet’s  life 
and  works.  Instead  of  the  popular  em¬ 
phasis  upon  his  brilliance  as  the  re¬ 
viver  and  lover  of  Renaissance  themes 
and  thought,  Dr.  von  Lerber  focuses  full 
attention  upon  Meyer’s  strongly-felt,  al¬ 
most  fatal,  dualism,  whose  tensile  force 
conditioned  his  entire  existence,  charac¬ 
terized  the  many  products  of  his  labors, 
and  eventually  found  calming  release 
through  his  faith  and  his  art.  Admirers 
of  the  poet  may  find  the  critical  pattern 
slighdy  narrow,  but  they  will  respond 
warmly  to  the  deep  sincerity  and  the 
genuine  appreciation  reflected  on  every 
page. — JJ.  E.  Fehlau.  Tulane  University. 

*  Friedrich  Siegmund-Schultze.  Die 
deutsche  W iderstandsbewegung  im 

Spiegel  der  ausldndischen  Uteratur. 
Stuttgart.  Reclam.  1947.  64  pages.  1  dm. 
— The  aim  of  this  booklet  is  to  make  it 
known  that  a  resistance  movement 
against  National  Socialism  existed  with¬ 
in  Germany  and  that  the  extent  of  oppo¬ 
sition  was  more  considerable  than  could 
be  inferred  from  the  amount  of  publi¬ 
cation  on  this  topic  in  Germany  or  in 
other  countries.  There  is  no  material  of 
the  now-it-can-be-told  type.  The  text 
provides  a  bibliography  with  commen¬ 
tary  on  German  resistance  as  published 
in  non-German  countries.  A  list  of  such 
literature  which  appeared  within  Ger¬ 
many  is  given,  indicating  mosdy  a  re¬ 
ligious  viewpoint. — Max  Selinger.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Karl  Victor.  Georg  Buchner.  Bern. 
Franckc,  1949. 303  pages  +  2  plates. 

1 1 .80  Sw.  fr. — This  long-expected  mono¬ 
graph,  a  digest  and  completion  of  the 
author’s  previously  published  investiga¬ 
tions,  currendy  represents  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  interpretation  of  Buchner’s 
creative  life  and  work,  summarily  estab¬ 


lishing  his  position  in  the  history  of  the 
epoch. 

Georg  Buchner,  child  of  the  disturbed 
1830’s,  is  related  to  the  writers  of  Young 
Germany  in  his  rebellion  against  the 
forces  of  reaction.  He,  however,  alto¬ 
gether  rejected  the  idea  that  political  re¬ 
forms  can  be  brought  about  by  literary 
activities  of  the  middle  class.  Believing 
in  direct  political  action,  Buchner,  the 
student,  took  part  in  an  abortive  revo¬ 
lutionary  effort.  Then,  during  the  re¬ 
maining  two  years  of  his  short  life — too 
brief  a  span  to  let  him  pierce  tradition 
in  the  field  of  science — he  poured  forth 
his  vision  of  the  puppet-like  dance  of 
humanity  with  a  realism  which  reaches 
far  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  time  and 
is  consistently  non-political.  This  biogra¬ 
phy  will  prove  an  excellent  guide  to¬ 
ward  a  better  understanding  of  Georg 
Buchner  and  his  work. — Elizabeth  M. 
Mayer.  Stanford  University. 

^  Ulrich  Becher.  Die  Frau  und  der 
Tod.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1949.  136 
pages. — This  is  a  shoft  novel  (or  long 
Novelle )  by  one  of  the  older  new-gener- 
ation  writers  whose  work  was  already 
appearing  before  the  war.  Becher  now 
emerges  from  promise  into  real  promi¬ 
nence.  The  story,  set  chiefly  in  a  New 
York  cafe-bar,  is  tightly  constructed 
around  Happy  Slocum,  U.  S.  Air  Force 
pilot  on  terminal  leave  (and  binge). 
Becher  paints  characters  deftly  and  in¬ 
delibly.  His  handling  of  plot  marks  him 
as  a  dramatist.  The  sultry  New  York 
atmosphere  is  convincing.  Despite  a 
somewhat  disillusioning  finale,  the  book 
has  “lift.”  The  long  thirty-page  flash¬ 
back  to  Slocum’s  forced  landing  in  the 
Brazilian  jungle  (subsequently  a  prin¬ 
cipal  leitmotif)  is  a  brilliant  piece  of 
writing. — Herman  Salinger.  Grinnell 
College. 

^  Margarete  zur  Bentlage.  Am  Rande 
der  Stadt.  Miinchen.  List.  1949.  268 
pages.  7.80  dm. — To  find  (on  the  dust- 
jacket)  the  author  compared  to  writers 
of  such  rank  as  Droste,  Lagerldf,  etc., 
and  to  see  her  called  “begnadete  Dich- 
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tcrin”  makes  one  feel  very  gloomy  about 
the  German  critics  of  today.  This  worse 
than  mediocre  novel  tells  the  stories  of 
half  a  dozen  families  who  have  nothing 
in  common  except  their  middle<lass 
apartment  house  until  the  occupant  of 
the  mansard  apartment  becomes  rich, 
being  sponsored  by  a  fairy  industrialist, 
and  happy,  being  loved  by  the  fair  and 
blue-blo^ed  angel  two  floors  below. 
Even  light-entertainment  value  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  this  boresome  cliche. — Hilde  D. 
Cohn.  Swarthmore  College. 

^  Jeremias  Gotihelfs  Wer^c  in  zwan- 
zig  Biinden.  Vols.  I-X.  Walter 
Muschg,  ed.  Basel.  Birkhauser.  1948, 
1949.  504,  xxvi-}-390,  480,  xix-}-424, 
xvi-f-486,  xxiii4-468,  488,  xxii-i-442, 
xv-|-392,  xvi-|-400  pages.  4.80  Sw.  fr. 
ea. — The  creator  and  still  by  far  the 
greatest  representative  of  the  rustic 
novel,  who  knew  so  well  and  so  pow¬ 
erfully  evoked  every  secret  of  the  human 
heart,  has  long  remained  all  too  inac¬ 
cessible  to  the  general  reader.  His  more 
than  liberal  use,  and  often  enough  his 
astounding  abuse,  of  the  capriciously 
original  Berndeutsch  may  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  explain  such  “splendid  isola¬ 
tion”;  the  awe-inspiring  volume  of  his 
output  may  also  have  had  a  part  in  this. 

This  new  edition,  the  first  ten  vol¬ 
umes  of  which  are  now  available,  will 
doubtless  contribute  to  the  populariza¬ 
tion  of  this  giant  of  Swiss  letters.  Grati- 
fyingly  enough,  the  editor  has  done  con¬ 
siderable  clearing  of  the  almost  impene¬ 
trable  brush  of  Gotthelfs  arbitrary  or 
careless  orthography  in  the  Mundart 
texts  and  passages  and  has  eliminated, 
with  misspelled  words,  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  meaning,  which  had  so  often  be¬ 
wildered  even  one  not  unfamiliar  with 
the  German-Swiss  idiom.  There  has  also 
been  helpful  “editing”  of  Gotthelf  s  not 
always  happy  synthesis  of  dialect  and  lit¬ 
erary  language  in  new  and  over-daring 
word-coining  of  his  own. 

Within  the  arbitrary  limitation  to 
twenty  volumes — the  edition  is  inex¬ 
pensive,  excellently  printed  and  present¬ 


ed  in  attractively  sober  apparel — the 
Birkhauser  “Gotthelf,”  to  judge  from 
the  available  table  of  contents,  will  con¬ 
tain  all  of  the  essential  works  of  the 
great  writer.  The  Gotthelf  specialist 
will  find  additional  texts  and  data  in  the 
well-known  critical  Gesamtausgobe  by 
Rudolf  Hunziker  and  Hans  Blocsch, 
published  by  Eugen  Rentsch.  Walter 
Muschg’s  5^page  introductory  text  re¬ 
veals  unerring  scholarship  and  catholic 
perspective.  His  brief  introductions  to 
each  work  further  enhance  the  value  of 
a  meritorious  undertaking. — E.  E.  N. 

^  Oskar  Maria  Graf.  Mitmenschen. 

Berlin.  Aufbau.  1950.  232  pages. 
5.70  dm. — The  dedication  is  informa¬ 
tive  and  reads:  “Die  Menschen,  von 
denen  hier  erzahlt  wird,  haben  wir  ge- 
meinsam  erlebt.  Darum  schenke  ich 
dieses  Buch  meiner  geliebten  Schwester 
Nanndl.”  The  book  is  made  up  of  14 
brief  biographies  or  character  sketches, 
eight  of  them  “aus  meiner  Jugend  auf 
dem  Dorfe,”  the  other  six  “aus  der 
Stadt  und  der  weiten  Welt.”  All  appear 
to  be  completely  realistic,  verbal  photo¬ 
graphs  without  any  retouching,  so  to 
speak;  if  this  makes  them  humanly 
vivid,  it  also  renders  them  unexciting, 
and  it  is  perhaps  with  intent  that  the 
book  begins  with  “Ein  Denkmal  fiir 
mein  Basl  Marei,”  which  is  so  static  as 
almost  to  lack  interest  for  anyone  who 
did  not  know  the  good  lady.  The  amount 
of  detail  held  by  Graf’s  mind  is  truly 
extraordinary,  and  makes  of  the  book 
not  only  a  regional  document  but  also  a 
contribution  to  the  cultural  picture  of  its 
day  and  locale.  It  is  likely  to  be  most  en¬ 
joyed  by  friends  of  the  author  and  those 
who  like  his  other  writings. — Bayard  Q. 
Morgan.  Stanford,  Calif. 

^  Charles  Grunwald.  Der  Zwillings- 
bruder.  Wien-Salzburg.  Wesdand. 
1949.  303  pages.  29  s. — "niis  so-called 
“individual-psychological”  novel  (dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Alfred  Ad¬ 
ler,  as  the  author  declares)  should  never 
have  been  printed  in  its  present  state. 
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For  it  is  not  written  in  a  grammatically 
or  idiomatically  correct  German  (though 
the  author  seems  to  be  Austiian-born), 
let  alone  a  style  of  any  literary  quality. 
Its  language,  in  spite  of  its  psychological 
pretenses,  is  that  of  a  cheap  mystery  or 
col  portage  story.  The  bad  German  is 
mixed  with  some  terms  borrowed  from 
the  English  language,  as  the  action  of 
the  story  takes  place  among  European 
immigrants  in  New  York.  Many  sen¬ 
tences  would  fit  very  well  into  a  comic 
paper,  and  this  happens  unfortunately 
in  passages  of  deadly  earnestness.  “Eines 
Tages  erfuhr  Frank,  dass  seine  Graduie 
rung  (sic!)  zuriickgewiesen  war.  .  .  . 
Henry  Houghton  sass  gerade  beim 
.\bendmahl,  als  er  die  Nachricht  von 
dem  Durchjall  seines  Sohnes  erfuhr.” 
The  last  part  of  the  sentence  means  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  father  was  in 
formed  about  his  son’s  failure  to  pass 
the  high  school  entrance  examination, 
but  for  a  modern  German  it  has  an  un 
pleasant  physiological  connotation.— 
Henry  Walter  Brann.  New  York  City. 

^  Martin  CJumpert.  Der  Geburtstag. 

Amsterdam.  Querido.  1948.  178 
pages.  5.90  fl. — A  first  novel  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  physician  of  German  descent,  au¬ 
thor  of  several  biographical  and  popular 
scientific  works. 

On  the  eve  of  what  has  promised  to 
be  a  lonesome  fiftieth  birthday,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  immigrant  physician  meets  with 
adventure  when  he  encounters  a  pretty 
young  girl  on  a  bus.  They  wander 
througVi  the  labyrinth  of  nocturnal  New 
York  and  spend  the  next  day  together. 
Because  he  considers  this  fiftieth  birth¬ 
day  a  turning  point  in  his  life  he  is  more 
than  usually  aware  of  his  surroundings 
and  views  every  incident  with  imper¬ 
sonal  lucidity.  Witty  philosophical  re¬ 
marks  add  substance  to  the  simple  talc 
and  infuse  it  with  a  mood  of  quiet  op¬ 
timism. 

The  style  is  somewhat  marred  by  the 
frequent  rendering  in  English  of  terms 
which  have  perfectly  good  equivalents 


in  German. — Madeleine  lzsal{  Stern. 
Boston,  Mass. 

^  Max  Krell.  Die  Tanzmarie.  Baden- 
Baden.  Keppler.  1949.  80  pages.  2.80 
dm. — This  is  the  first  publication  of 
Max  Krell  after  a  long  pause.  The  story 
tells  of  the  fate  of  a  delicate,  fragile, 
helpless  girl  given  into  service  by  her 
drunkard  father  to  a  big,  uncouth  mon¬ 
ster  of  a  man,  a  Grossbauer  near  Ploesti. 
Romania.  Rudely  outraged  by  him,  she 
gives  birth  to  a  girl  who  is  taken  from 
her  despite  her  heartrending  pleas.  She 
has  moments  of  abandoned  release  when 
her  strange  gift  of  dancing  finds  expres 
sion  at  the  annual  fairs.  Of  her  ultimate 
fate  we  arc  left  in  doubt.  Mood,  land¬ 
scape,  and  characters  blend  with  what¬ 
ever  plot  there  is.  The  story  is  the  work 
of  an  accomplished  craftsman. —  W.  K. 
Pjeiler.  University  of  Nebraska. 

Elisabeth  Langgiisser.  Das  Laby¬ 
rinth.  Hamburg.  Claassen  &  Go- 
verts.  1949.  109  pages.  7.50  dm. — The 
first  two  stories  of  this  collection,  Mars 
and  Der  gerettete  O bolus,  were  previous¬ 
ly  published,  in  1932  and  1938,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  their  republication  here  is 
an  indication  of  their  success,  as  well  as 
of  their  affinity  in  spirit  with  the  other 
three  stories;  Bootstaufe,  Labyrinth  der 
Kinder,  and  Schulausfiug.  This  underly¬ 
ing  affinity  consists  in  each  case  in  the 
presentation  of  a  woman  in  a  situation 
of  conflict;  these  women  are,  however, 
in  different  circumstances  and  of  differ 
ent  character  and  age.  The  author  pre¬ 
sents  a  young  mother,  an  impoverished 
war  widow,  a  country  maid,  a  little  girl, 
and  a  tomboy  teen-ager. 

These  women,  in  their  conflicts,  their 
sensuous  and  sensitive,  conscious  and 
subconscious  worlds,  inhabit  the  turbu¬ 
lent,  passionate,  and  mysterious  reaches 
of  the  author’s  mind. — Gunther  M. 
Bonnin.  Kalamazoo  College. 

^  Ernst  Lothar.  Die  RiickJ^chr.  Salz¬ 
burg.  Silberboot.  1949.  538  pages. 
49.50  s. — The  problems  of  a  “better 
class”  Austrian  refugee  who  has  to  ad- 
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just  himself  to  his  life  as  clerk  in  a 
downtown  New  York  bookstore  and 
who  returns  to  Vienna  in  the  company 
of  his  charming  80-year-old  grand¬ 
mother  develop  into  a  rather  confusing 
story  of  “dual  citizenship”  as  the  hero, 
finally  becoming  an  American  citizen, 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  justice  to  Aus¬ 
tria.  Lothar’s  book,  previously  published 
in  English,  has  attractive  qudities  for 
a  good  film  story,  but  its  turbulent  events 
furnish  little  realistic  data  on  Vienna 
during  the  regime  of  the  four  Allied 
powers.  The  pitiable  plight  of  a  man 
with  two  countries  in  his  heart  is  the 
backbone  of  this  overdone  and  some¬ 
times  bewildering  story. — Robert  Breu- 
er.  Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

*  Johann  Nestroy.  Gesammelte  Werl[e 
in  seeks  Banden.  Otto  Rommel,  ed. 
Wien.  Schroll.  1948,  1949.  673  pp.  +  5 
plates,  746, 735,  742,  734, 756  pages  -j-  1 
plate.  45  s.  ea. — Overwhelming  idiomatic 
obstacles  and  the  specific,  untranslatable 
and  untransferable  Austrianism  of  a  de¬ 
lightfully  humane  work  have  prevented 
the  world  at  large  from  enjoying  the 
pleasure  and  profit  deriving  from  the 
lasting  Nestroy  renaissance,  brought 
about  mainly  by  Karl  Kraus  and  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  present  Sammelausgabe.  The 
loss  is  the  world’s  for  here  was  theatri¬ 
cal  genius,  stage  obsession  of  devouring 
intensity,  unique  combination  of  the 
most  brilliant  gifts  as  actor  and  drama¬ 
tist  alike,  enchanting  mixture  of  realism 
and  fantasy.  Had  he  written  nothing  else 
but  his  unsurpassed  and  unforgettable 
“Zauberposse”  Lumpazivagabundus, 
the  genial  popular  dramatist  would  have 
forever  endeared  himself  to  countless 
new  generations.  And  what  tiefere  Be- 
deutung  even  in  his  seemingly  super¬ 
ficial  parodies  Judith  und  Holofernes, 
and  Tannhduser. 

High  praise  is  in  order  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who,  in  more  than  difficult  times, 
has  made  such  treasure  available  in  this 
handsome  and  competent  work.  The 
present  six-volume  edition  is  based  on 
the  fifteen-volume  Gesamtausgabe,  pub¬ 


lished  1924-1930,  by  the  same  house, 
and  by  the  same  editor,  in  collaboration 
with  Fritz  Brukner.  The  texts  have  been 
carefully  revised,  and  the  publisher’s 
claim  that  this  new  condensed  edition 
contains  everything  “was  von  Nestroy 
Anspruch  auf  das  Interesse  der  Oeffent- 
lichkeit  hat,”  is  no  overstatement.  Otto 
Rommel’s  180-page  introduction  is  out¬ 
standing,  and  the  indispensable  Texter- 
Iduterungen  are  excellent. — E.  E.  N. 

^  W.  V.  Niebelschiitz.  Der  blaue  Kam- 
merherr.  2  vols.  Berlin.  Suhrkamp. 
1949.  212,  304  pages.  24  dm. — Many  a 
German  may  nowadays  feel  tempted  to 
escape  into  a  dream-world  of  his  own 
making.  This  bulky,  jocose  prose  epic 
provides  an  opiate  for  men  and  women 
living  in  an  atmosphere  of  constant  po¬ 
litical  unrest,  and  if  taken  as  such  rather 
than  as  a  work  of  art,  it  may  be  said  to 
achieve  its  aim  very  well.  Though  based 
on  a  libretto  sketch  Hofmannsthal  had 
begun  for  Richard  Strauss,  it  has  little 
in  common  with  the  subtle  and  charm¬ 
ing  texts  of  the  author  of  the  Rosen- 
{avaJier.  The  language  is  often  painfully 
artificial.  A  reckless  mixture  of  periods, 
ranging  from  a  baroque  Greek  antiquity 
to  neo-German  courts,  mars  the  reader’s 
pleasure. — Georgette  R.  Schuler.  The 
State  College  of  Washington. 

^  Martha  Saalfeld.  Der  Wald.  Miin- 
chen.  Desch.  1949.  152  pages.  5.50 
dm. — Pervaded  by  a  convincingly  op¬ 
pressive  atmosphere,  the  story  tells 
about  the  hard  and  lonely  life  of  three 
people — an  elderly  couple  and  their  boy¬ 
ishly  strong  daughter — at  the  edge  of  a 
thick  forest.  Not  farmers  but  townspeo¬ 
ple,  they  settle  there  to  hide  their  recent 
postwar  poverty.  Whereas  the  daughter 
finds  a  sort  of  stubborn  happiness  in  this 
exacting  life,  the  parents  suffer  without 
compensation.  There  is  power  in  the 
simple  narrative  and  in  the  uncompro¬ 
mising  coexistence  of  three  hostile 
worlds:  the  world  of  the  past,  the  world 
of  protest  against  it  and  that  of  nature, 
which  is  rich  and  overpowering,  yet  de¬ 
fenseless  against  the  mad  or  patient  con- 
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quests  of  man. — Hilde  D.  Cohn.  Swarth- 
morc  College. 

^  Ruth  Schaumann.  Der  fagdhund. 

Biihl.  Roland.  1949.  153  pages.  2.80 
dm. — The  titular  hero  of  this  short 
novel  appears  in  it  very  little,  though 
he  is  obviously  a  symbol  of  fidelity  and 
of  the  hound  of  heaven  who  protects  the 
good  and  beckons  sinners  to  repentance. 
The  well  known  South  German  poet 
paints  him,  as  she  does  the  landscape 
and  people  in  her  story,  with  sensitive 
sympathy,  and  uses  both  men  and  beasts 
to  point  a  Christian  moral.  Nostalgically 
she  portrays  the  old  German  life  on  a 
modest  country  estate,  with  its  wise  old 
men,  their  faithful  servants,  its  mothers 
of  many  children  and  its  sweet  blond 
maidens.  Some  rather  melodramatic  in¬ 
cidents  illustrate  the  old  parables  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  and  his  victimized  Gret- 
chens,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  happy 
ending. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  Johannes  Mario  Simmel.  Mich 
wundert,  doss  ich  so  frohlich  bin. 
Wien.  Zsolnay.  1949.  398  pages.  38  s. — 
Seven  persons  in  a  Viennese  air-raid 
shelter,  while  fighting  for  their  libera¬ 
tion,  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
change  their  views  and  opinions  dur¬ 
ing  two  hectic  days  and  nights.  The  au¬ 
thor  gives  us  an  interesting  set  of  differ¬ 
ent  characters  who  face  their  fate  with 
mixed  emotions.  Confronted  with  death 
their  masks  have  fallen  off  and  their 
“inner  self”  shows  the  good  human 
qualities.  Written  in  brilliant  prose,  this 
is  a  most  penetrating  study  of  human 
behavior  during  unexpected  strain  and 
duress.  The  process  of  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  salvation  is  portrayed  with  unaffected 
mastery  and  a  certain  sense  of  humor. — 
Robert  Breuer.  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

^  Otto  Heuschele,  ed.  Franzdsische 
Dichter  des  XIX.  und  XX.  Jahr- 
hunderts  in  deutschen  Uebertragungen. 
Biihl/Baden.  Roland.  1948.  276  pages. 
— This  is  manifestly  a  good-will  offer¬ 
ing,  aiming  at  improving  intellectual 


and  spiritual  exchange  and  general  rela¬ 
tions  between  France  and  Germany.  Wc 
would  even  suspect  some  political  op¬ 
portunism  in  the  compiler’s  endeavor 
were  we  not  among  those  who  welcome 
and  commend  any  effort  to  establish 
more  solid  bridges  over  the  Rhine.  Once 
again,  however,  the  old  saying  “mit 
gutem  Willen  allein  ist  es  nicht  getan” 
expresses  our  disappointment  with  a 
grossly  inadequate  achievement  and  wc 
regret  that  an  excellent  opportunity  has 
been  sadly  missed.  The  selection  of  verse 
from  Andre  Chenier  (t  1794!)  to  Jules 
Romains  (whom  one  hardly  considers 
a  poet)  is  remarkable  for  its  omissions, 
unbalanced  emphasis  and  other  arbitrari¬ 
ness.  The  author  by  far  exceeds  what 
we  generally  make  allowance  for  in  the 
case  of  anthologies,  which  are  admittedly 
the  result  of  personal  taste  and  even 
prejudice. 

The  translations,  or  rather,  the  Ger¬ 
man  versions,  many  masterful,  as  they 
are  by  such  poets  as  Chamisso,  Geibcl, 
Leuthold,  Schaukal,  Dehmel,  George. 
Rilke,  Zweig  and  others,  are  often  not 
Nachdichtungen  but  Umdichtungen,ox 
at  least  Uebertragungen  rather  than 
Uebersetzungen.  The  uninitiated  reader, 
however,  cannot  be  aware  of  this  as  the 
original  French  versions  are  not  made 
available  to  him — a  deplorable  omission. 
—E.  E.  N. 

^  Josef  Weinheber.  Ueber  die  Duht- 
l{unst.  Zurich.  Scientia.  1949.  103 
pages.  14.40  s. — Three  public  lectures: 
Wiirde  und  Ehre  der  geistigen  Arbeit, 
In  eigener  Sache,  Gedanl{en  zu  meiner 
Disziplin,  by  a  lyric  poet  from  Austria 
whose  fame  coincided  with  the  period  of 
Hitlerism  in  Central  Europe.  This  at¬ 
mosphere  is  reflected  more  or  less  in 
the  ideology  and  the  vocabulary.  Lack 
of  an  original  view  is  covered  up  by  self- 
importance  and  the  commonplace  is 
wrapped  in  a  toga  (of  brown  color).  The 
second  article  is  the  most  interesting  be¬ 
cause  it  informs  the  reader  about  the 
consistent  endeavors  of  this  skilful  verse- 
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maker  to  master  the  various  lyrical 
forms. 

This  reviewer  can  hardly  understand 
why  these  speeches  should  be  printed 
five  years  after  the  landing  on  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  Coast. — Aljred  Neumeyer.  Mills 
College. 

Sf  Hans  Hennecke.  Dichtung  unti 

Dasein.  Berlin.  Hensscl.  1950.  274 
pages.  8.50  dm. — The  forty-one  essays, 
many  originally  reviews,  that  Hennecke 
has  assembled  here  deal  for  the  most 
part  with  recent  authors  or  those  in 
whom  interest  has  recendy  revived 
(Donne,  Melville).  In  discussing  foreign 
literatures  the  author  combines  factual 
information,  essential  for  his  German 
readers,  with  discerning  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  criticism.  Considering  the  source 
and  the  period  (1936-48)  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  more  space  is  devoted  to 
American  literature  than  to  any  other; 
with  understanding  and  appreciation  he 
comments  on  the  short  story  and  the 
lyric,  and  on  individual  authors  (Emily 
Dickinson,  E.  A.  Robinson,  Millay,  Ste¬ 
phen  Crane,  and  many  others);  signifi¬ 
cant  also  is  his  high  opinion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  literary  criticism. 

Of  especial  value  are  the  essays  on 
Yeats,  Joyce,  and  Eliot.  Apart  from  a 
penetrating  paper  on  Dilthey,  a  timely 
appraisal  of  Hauptmann’s  lyricism,  and 
an  essay  on  Goethe’s  lyric  poetry,  the 
articles  on  German  authors  are  mosdy 
brief  Nachruje.  From  Hennccke’s  work 
as  translator  is  derived  doubdess  the 
paper  on  the  translation  of  English  po¬ 
etry,  and  from  this  interest  probably 
stems  the  most  consistent  angle  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  his  subjects,  which  is  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  single  phrase:  “dass  das  ‘Ma¬ 
terial’  der  Dichtung  das  Wort  sei.” — 
Harvey  W.  Hewett-Thayer.  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Ernst  j  linger.  Myrdun.  Brief  e  am 

Norwegen.  Tubingen.  Heliopolis. 
New  ed.,  1949. 76  pages.  4.80  dm. — The 
most  interesting  fact  about  this  book  is 
that  the  Nazi  army  published  it  first  as 


a  special  edition  for  its  occupation  forces 
in  Norway. 

The  letters  describe  a  “sentimental 
journey”  which  the  author  undertook 
in  the  summer  of  1935  to  the  Nordic 
country,  and  the  reviewer  is  at  pains  to 
find  out  why  the  Germans  allegedly  re¬ 
gard  Jiinger  as  an  equal  of  the  great 
emigre  writers  like  Thomas  Mann, 
Stefan  Zweig  and  others.  With  an  af¬ 
fected  simplicity,  a  most  evendess  trip 
in  the  year  III  of  the  1,000-year  Reich  is 
depicted,  and  a  complete  lack  of  any  in¬ 
tellectual  remarks  on  controversial  sub¬ 
jects  which  moved  Europe  even  in  1935 
makes  the  book  a  perfect  reader  for  a 
docile  army.  The  terrifically  artificial 
humor  which  comes  to  the  fore  on  some 
few  pages  proves  fully  that  Jiinger  is  by 
no  means  a  student  of  the  great  non- 
Aryan  refugee  writer  Heinrich  Heine, 
while  the  endless  boredom  of  the  de¬ 
scription  of  nature — mountains,  clouds, 
etc. — is  reminiscent  of  the  much  greater 
Adalbert  Stifter.  There  is  the  same 
naivety  in  sharing  the  simple  merriment 
of  harmless  people  and  in  enjoying  good 
meals  that  the  great  Goethe  displayed 
on  his  various  trips. — Robert  Rie.  Brad¬ 
ley  University. 

^  Thomas  Mann.  Goethe  und  die 
Demo/(ratie.  Zurich.  Oprecht.  47 
pages.  3.20  Sw.  fr. — In  this  litde  bro¬ 
chure  Thomas  Mann  examines  Goethe’s 
relationship  to  Democracy.  The  inter¬ 
esting  study  based  on  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  life  and  the  writings  of  this 
greatest  German  author  is  written  in 
Mann’s  inimitable  style.  It  shows  clearly 
the  aristocratic  deportment  of  Goethe 
who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Napoleon. 
Thoroughly  skeptical  of  all  brands  of 
liberal  government,  he  was  a  great  in¬ 
dividualist,  and  not  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  masses.  He  was  convinced 
that  wise  decisions  were  always  made 
by  a  minority. 

Thomas  Mann  concludes  at  the  end 
of  his  book  that  Goethe’s  positive  stand 
towards  life  (Lebensfreundschaft),  his 
ability  “to  make  a  success  of  things,” 
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his  will  to  live  on,  prove  that  the  Sage 
of  Weimar  was  a  democrat.  I  leave  the 
decision  to  the  public. 

It  may  not  be  just  by  accident  that 
another  great  contemporary  and  Goethe 
scholar,  Albert  Schweitzer,  avoided 
mentioning  Goethe’s  political  point  of 
view  in  his  lecture  Goethe,  His  Person¬ 
ality  and  His  Worl{  at  the  Goethe  con¬ 
vocation  in  Aspen  last  summer.  He 
spoke  about  “Goethe  the  poet,”  “Goethe 
the  master  of  natural  sciences,”  “Goethe 
the  thinker.”  Schweitzer,  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Goethe,  did  not  label  him  a 
democrat. — Albert  Lestoque.  Denver, 
Colo. 

*  Gustav  Radbruch,  ed.  Vom  edlen 
Geiste  der  Aufl(ldrung.  Miinchen. 

Filser.  1948.  51  pages.  2.80  dm. — The 
essays  in  the  history  of  ideas  reprinted 
here  endeavor  to  establish  and  evaluate 
anew  the  direct,  even' intimate  relation¬ 
ship  between  both  Deist  and  Christian 
humanism,  and  freemasonry.  They  are 
written  with  competence  and  scholarly 
enthusiasm,  and  their  brevity  is  indeed 
regrettable.  The  guiding  idea  of  the  col¬ 
lection  provides  a  nice  sense  of  unity 
to  such  apparendy  divergent  subjects  as 
Herder  and  humanism  (Voigt),  the  lib¬ 
eralization  of  the  continental  law  of 
criminal  evidence  (Radbruch),  and  re¬ 
flections  on  some  analogies  in  the  im¬ 
agery  of  the  Tempest  and  the  Magic 
Flute  (Hartlaub).  All  the  topics,  includ¬ 
ing  the  final  one.  Freemasonry  proper 
(Bielefeldt),  urge  a  much  more  compre¬ 
hensive  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their 
able  authors.  —  Herbert  Sonthoff. 
Swarthmore  College. 

*  Maria Schliiter-Hermkes./wwni/er^/ef 

Abendlands.  Diisseldorf.  Schwann. 

1949.  304  pages.  8.40  dm. — This  is  a 
magnificent  book.  The  author,  well 
versed  in  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  her  native  language,  has  col¬ 
lected  twelve  essays  of  which  at  least  six 
deserve  translation  into  English.  The 
first  one  is  on  Hildegard  von  Bingen,  the 
greatest  and  most  independent  woman 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Catharina  of  Genoa, 


Teresa  of  Avila,  Don  Quixote,  Dante, 
Menendez  y  Pelayo,  Baron  von  Hvigcl, 
Carl  Muth  are  the  themes  of  some  of 
the  others.  The  essay  on  Jaime  Balmcs 
is  a  most  subde  analysis  of  one  of  the 
great  Spanish  thinkers.  As  the  themes 
indicate,  Frau  Schliiter-Hermkcs  stands 
for  the  Catholic  unity  of  the  Western 
world.  No  brief  analysis  could  convey 
the  human  and  scholarly  qualities  of 
these  extraordinary  studies,  their  psycho¬ 
logical  penetration,  their  realism,  their 
subtlety,  their  faith.  It  is  amazing  that 
such  an  author  should  have  existed  for 
decades  without  becoming  world-fa¬ 
mous,  but  it  is  gratifying  that  her  best 
works  are  now  available  to  everyone 
willing  to  understand  what  Europe  as  a 
unit  and  as  an  idea  means  or,  at  least, 
should  mean. — Heinrich  Meyer.  Miih- 
lenberg  College. 

**  Theodor  W.  Adorno.  Philosophic 
der  neuen  MusH(.  Tubingen.  Mohr. 
1949.  144  pages.  9.80  dm. — Schonberg 
and  Stravinsky,  the  leading  exponents 
or,  rather,  opponents  of  modern  music, 
form  the  nucleus  of  this  profound  study. 
The  author’s  negative  attitude  toward 
Stravinsky  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  importance  granted  Schonberg  and 
his  pupil  Alban  Berg.  Doctor  Adorno 
approaches  the  ideas  behind  the  trend, 
adhered  to  by  the  two  composers  and 
their  disciples,  on  the  basis  of  socio-cul- 
tural  and  psychoanalytical  considera¬ 
tions  and  clarifies  them  through  quota¬ 
tions  from  Hegel’s  writings.  Exception 
must  be  taken  to  the  unfair  and  superfi¬ 
cial  criticism  of  composers  like  Elgar, 
Sibelius  and  Britten,  who  deserve  more 
than  a  mere  derogatory  remark.  Poign¬ 
ant  observations  and  conclusions  on 
various  problems  are  even  found  in  foot¬ 
notes. — W.  R.  Volbach.  Texas  Christian 
University. 

^  Fritz  Busch.  Aus  dem  Leben  eines 
Musi^ers.  Zurich.  Rascher.  1949. 
222  pages  -f-  8  plates.  15.80  Sw.  fr. — 
One  of  the  great  conductors  of  our  time, 
admired  as  much  for  his  musical 
achievements  as  for  his  character  and 
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courage,  has  written  his  memoirs.  They 
come  down  to  1933,  the  date  at  which 
Busch  left  Germany  in  protest  against 
Hitlerism. 

Because  of  the  violent  changes  in  our 
world  his  book  reads  like  a  historical 
document  describing  a  remote  past.  His 
youth,  studies,  ambitions,  family  life 
are  the  background  for  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  narrative.  Many  famous  contempo¬ 
raries — singers,  performers,  conductors, 
composers — ^appear  in  these  pages. 

Sincere  and  thorough  as  his  conduct¬ 
ing  is  his  writing.  Shadows  of  the  past 
become  alive,  and  through  his  simple, 
precise  prose  we  see  famous  conductors 
like  Weingartner,  Nikisch  and  others 
before  our  eyes. 

His  own  already  historical  achieve¬ 
ments  as  musical  director  of  the  Dresden 
Opera  and  as  guest  conductor  at  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Opera  are  modestly  assessed.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  book  ends  with  his  self-im¬ 
posed  exile,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  give  us  s<x)n  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  activities  in  Glyndebourne, 
Buenos  Aires  and  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera. 

One  leaves  these  pages  with  equal 
admiration  for  the  musician,  the  writer 
and  the  man, — Edvard  Fendler.  New 
York  City. 

**  Ernst  Decsey.  Debussys  Werke. 

Graz,  Leykam.  1948.  228  pages. 
$2.90. — This  posthumous  book  of  the 
eminent  Austrian  musicologist,  known 
for  his  writings  on  Hugo  Wolf,  is 
prefaced  by  Max  Graf.  The  publication, 
dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  French 
composer’s  work  and  his  place  in  the 
harmonic  world,  complements  the  writ¬ 
er’s  biography  of  Debussy  published  in 
1936.  This  is  an  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  impressionistic  landscape  of  the  mu¬ 
sician  through  adequate  poetic  interpre¬ 
tation.  Decsey’s  personal  evaluation  and 
appreciation  arc  unconventional  and  not 
beyond  criticism,  especially  his  views  on 
Debussy  as  music  critic.  Having  left 
the  Austrian  setting  familiar  to  him 
(Bruckner,  Johann  Strauss  and  Hugo 


Wolf)  Dccsey  gives  us  a  valuable  cen- 
tral-Europcan  contribution  to  the  study 
of  the  French  master. — Elena  Eels.  New 
York  City. 

^  Wilhelm  Furtwangler.  Gesprdche 
liber  Musi\.  Wien.  Humboldt.  1948. 
139  pages. — This  little  book  by  one  of 
the  greatest  living  conductors  covers  the 
whole  field  of  music  and  branches  out 
into  considerations  of  the  principles  of 
art  in  general.  Furtwangler  speaks  about 
nearly  everything  which  interests  him 
— and  which  should,  and  probably  will, 
interest  the  majority  of  music  lovers. 
Among  the  topics  he  discusses  only  a 
few  can  be  mentioned  here:  the  public, 
its  reactions  to  performances  and  new 
works;  opinions  about  tbe  effect  in  mu¬ 
sic,  about  conducting  and  interpretation, 
technique  and  expression;  about  national 
music  and  the  unifying  force  of  great 
works;  classical  music  and  modern  mu¬ 
sic;  tonality  and  atonality.  Furtwangler 
speaks  of  all  this  and  much  more  with 
the  voice  and  mind  of  a  great  creative 
musician.  One  would  wish  to  see  this 
book  in  the  hands  of  many  people,  that 
they  might  think  and  try  to  see  with 
the  eyes  and  integrity  of  a  man  whose 
musical  achievements  are  one  of  the  cor¬ 
nerstones  of  our  time, — Edvard  Eendler. 
New  York  City. 

**  Richard  Strauss.  Betrachtungen  und 
Erinnerungen.  Willi  Schuh,  ed.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Atlantis.  1949.  206  pages.  9  Sw. 
fr. — True  to  his  principle  that  “deeds 
and  works  should  need  no  words  to 
speak  for  them,’’  Richard  Strauss  has 
written  but  litde  for  publication.  All 
the  more  welcome  is  this  small  volume, 
which  offers  much  useful  information. 
Too  bad  that  it  is  sometimes  trivial  and 
repetitious.  Among  the  best  chapters,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  composer’s  life  and  works, 
is  the  treatise  Vom  melodischen  Einfall. 
There  are  als6  old  and  new  comments 
about  performances  of  Strauss’  own 
works  and  those  of  other  composers 
with  pertinent  sidelights  on  conducting, 
directing,  and  singing.  These  essays,  if 
translated  into  English,  could  be  highly 
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instructive  to  our  ever-increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  opera  lovers  and  experts. — fV.  R. 
Voibach.  Texas  Christian  University. 

*  Friedrich  Sieburg.  Schwarzweisse 
Magic.  Tubingen.  Rainer  Wunder¬ 
lich.  1949.  123  pages.  2.80  dm. — It  may 
well  have  been  the  schwarze  Magic  in¬ 
gredient  of  modern  politics  which  has 
so  rapidly  brought  back  into  the  picture 
of  German  journalism  the  author  of 
Gott  in  Franl{rcich.  Before  throwing  in 
his  lot  with  the  scheming  Goebbels  as  a 
Glcichgcschaltctcr  commanding  some 
convenient  following  abroad  and  rather 
eagerly  accepting  a  first<lass  ride  on 
the  Nazi  “wave  of  the  future,”  Sieburg 
had  some  standing  as  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  and  as  an  occasionally  brilliant 
Feuilletonist. 

The  professional  charmer’s  superficial 
glitter  is  still  apparent  in  some  of  his 
stylistically  artful  but  otherwise  decep¬ 
tive  coinings.  Any  reader  familiar  with 
such  crafty  offerings  and  with  a  back¬ 
ground  that  speaks  eloquently  of  intel¬ 
lectual  deceit,  easily  detects  the  arrogant 
Schadenfreude  of  an  old  hand  at  in¬ 
trigue,  triumphandy  and  almost  unbe¬ 
lievably  confident  that  one  can  get  away 
with  even  the  most  transparendy  am¬ 
biguous  past  and  yet  have  another  shot 
at  incurably  fair-play-minded  democ¬ 
racy,  from  which  he  was  an  early  rene¬ 
gade  and  later  Collaborationism’s  fore¬ 
most  pacemaker  in  pre-war  France. 

That  one  who  so  obviously  failed  to 
live  up  even  to  the  most  elementary  pro¬ 
fessional  standards  of  liberal  journalism 
embodied  by  the  pre-Hiderian  Frank¬ 
furter  Zeitung  is  now  seemingly  in  a 
position  to  lecture  his  compatriots  on 
the  freedom  of  the  press — of  all  things! 
— may  be  a  revealing  confession  indeed, 
and  certainly  is  a  reflection  on  the  com¬ 
petence  of  both  German  and  Allied  au¬ 
thorities  to  recognize  who  is,  and  what 
makes,  a  genuine  and  trustworthy  cham¬ 
pion  of  freedom  of  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion. — E.  E.  N. 


^  Friedrich  13essauer.  Die  Teleologie 
in  der  Natur.  Basel.  Ernst  Reinhardt. 
1949.  71  pages.  3.80  Sw.  fr. — ^This  brief 
book  is  number  three  of  a  series  entided 
Belief  and  Knowledge.  Its  author,  a 
well  known  scientist  and  thinker,  ex¬ 
amines  the  age-old  problem  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  the  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry  are 
alone  capable  of  explaining  the  processes 
of  life.  In  the  light  of  our  modern  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  laws,  it  might  seem  that 
they  are  sufficient  for  such  explanation, 
but  Dessauer  points  out  that  while  these 
laws  can  explain  certain  changes,  they 
seem  unable  to  deal  with  changes  that 
appear  “goal  directed,”  such  as  those 
found  in  life  processes.  Dessauer’s  analy¬ 
sis  of  this  problem  is  both  interesting 
and  stimulating. — Carlton  W.  Berenda. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Leo  Gabriel.  Logik^  der  Weltan¬ 
schauung.  Graz.  Pustet.  1949.  192 
pages. — It  is  the  intention  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  to  furnish  a  Prolegomenon  to  a  new 
integrale  Gestaltlogil^  which  is  to  super¬ 
sede  the  traditional  logical  formalism. 
The  author  claims  that  the  deordination 
in  present-day  thinking  and  doing  is 
caused  in  the  last  analysis  by  a  Formal- 
logil^  divorced  from  being  and  reality. 
The  new  logic,  he  argues,  must  establish 
or  re-establish  positive  links  between 
thinking,  on  the  one  hand,  and  psycho¬ 
logical,  epistemological,  and  ontological 
reality  on  the  other.  In  such  an  integrat¬ 
ed  logical  discipline  Gabriel  sees  a  pos¬ 
sible  and  necessary  tertium  quid  that 
will  free  contemporary  philosophy  from 
the  disastrous  alternative  of  existential 
irrationalism  or  “systematic”  totalitari¬ 
anism.  In  approach  and  method  the  book 
rests  largely  on  the  fertile  ideas  of  such 
thinkers  as  Dilthey,  Rickert,  Husserl, 
Heidegger,  and  Jaspers. — Kurt  F.  Rein¬ 
hardt.  Stanford  University. 

^  Martin  Heidegger.  Vom  Wesen  der 
Wahrheit.  27  pages.  1.75  dm. — Vom 
Wesen  des  Grundes.  50  pages.  2  dm. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  Klostermann.  1949. — 
“The  question  of  the  essence  of  truth,” 
says  Heidegger  in  the  first  of  these  two 
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reprints,  “finds  its  answer  in  the  propo¬ 
sition:  The  essence  of  truth  is  the  truth 
of  essence.”  In  the  second,  replete  with 
Greek  and  Latin  quotations,  he  deals 
with  the  problem  of  nihil  cst  sine  ratione, 
a  proposition  whose  validity  he  denies, 
of  course,  on  the  basis  of  his  phenome¬ 
nological  and  existentialist  views.  Both 
essays  prove  that  to  convey  ideas  through 
the  medium  of  language  requires  a  sense 
of  responsibility  towards  words  which 
is,  at  least  partly,  a  sense  of  the  particu¬ 
lar.  This  sense  Heidegger  lacks.  His  use 
of  language  is  Mephistophelian  in  that 
it  shows  us  the  riches  of  all  knowledge 
from  the  mountain  of  this  or  that  con¬ 
cept.  By  Wesen,  for  example,  he  means 
essence,  nature,  presence,  and  even  be¬ 
ing;  by  Grund  he  means  motive,  ground, 
cause,  explanation,  and  basis.  One  won¬ 
ders  how  he,  of  all  writers,  can  de¬ 
nounce,  as  he  does  in  his  essay  on  truth, 
the  “bottomlessness  of  philosophy,”  due, 
he  thinks,  to  its  “vacuity  of  the  general 
which  stifles  all  thinking.” — Herbert 
Sonthoff.  Swarthmore  College. 

^  Manfred  Schroter.  Metaphysi\  des 
Vnter  gangs.  Miinchen.  Leibniz. 
1949.  270  pages.  12.20  dm. — Oswald 
Spengler  died  in  1936.  The  first  volume 
of  his  Untergang  des  Abendlandes  ap¬ 
peared  in  1918.  After  30  years  it  should 
be  permissible  to  judge  the  effect  and 
verification  of  this  work.  He  belongs  to 
the  most  influential  thinkers  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  Next  to  Marx,  Nietzsche,  and 
Burckhardt  he  has  been  the  best  prophet 
of  the  last  decades. 

Manfred  Schroter  published  his  “new” 
Spengler  book,  which  first  appeared  in 
the  autumn  of  1922  “free  of  the  weighti¬ 
ness  of  too  many  notations  and  essential¬ 
ly  abbreviated,  but  still  unchanged.”  The 
first  part  is  called  “Criticism  of  his 
Critics”:  a  valuable  collection  of  many 
important  judgments  that  promptly  an¬ 
alyzed  Spengler  after  the  appearance  of 
the  first  volume.  The  second  part,  “The 
Work  and  its  Effect,”  attempts  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  scientific  value  of  this  theory. 

Schroter’s  book  is  the  critical  con¬ 


templation  of  a  philosophy  that  is  still 
very  much  alive. — Loidwig  Marcuse. 
University  of  Southern  California. 

^  Valentin  Gitermann.  Geschichte 
Russlands.  3  vols.  Zurich.  Biicher- 
gilde  Gutenberg.  1944,  1945,  1949.  (I  & 

11  new  eds.)  516,  539,  679  pages,  ill. 

12  Sw.  fr.  ea.  (members). — Tliis  attrac¬ 
tive  three-volume  history  of  Russia 
(down  to  1917)  has  the  advantages  of 
readability,  recency,  and  relative  com¬ 
prehensiveness.  More  popular  but  also 
often  more  shallow  than  the  other  lead¬ 
ing  German-language  works  on  Russia 
— Stahlin  and  Hotzsch — Gitermann’s 
books  seek  to  “disprove”  the  “Western” 
interpretation  of  Russian  history.  The 
author  stresses  those  elements  which 
distinguish  Russia’s  past  from  the  West, 
seeks  an  economic  interpretation  where 
even  Soviet  historians  often  do  not,  un¬ 
fairly  distorts  the  St.  Petersburg  period 
(especially  the  eras  of  Catherine  II  and 
Alexander  I,  but  also  intellectual  cur¬ 
rents),  idealizes  the  Bolshevik  move¬ 
ment,  confuses  such  concepts  as  slavery 
and  serfdom.  Fuller  bibliography  would 
have  been  desirable.  Each  volume  con¬ 
tains  lively  personality  sketches  and  use¬ 
ful  appendices  of  translated  documents. 
— Alexander  Dallin.  New  York  City. 

^  fosef  Nadler.  Johann  Georg  Ha- 
mann.  Der  Zeuge  des  Corpus  mys- 
ticum,  1730-1788.  Salzburg.  Otto  Miil- 
ler.  1949.  518  pages  8  plates  -j-  1 
map.  54  s. — Appearing  simultaneously 
with  the  first  volume  of  Nadler’s  histori¬ 
cal-critical  edition  of  the  works  of  Ha- 
mann,  this  biography  is  the  first  to  util¬ 
ize  all  the  available  manuscript  material. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  work  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  Fortunately,  the  author’s  earlier 
thesis  of  “tribes  and  landscapes”  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  absent.  There  are  analyses 
of  the  highly  ambiguous  works  of  the 
“Magus  of  the  North,”  who  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  greatest  German  master 
of  irony.  New  light  is  thrown  on  Ha- 
mann’s  London  mission  and  on  his  opin¬ 
ion  of  Frederick  II.  Several  hitherto  un- 
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published  illustrations  and  a  contempo¬ 
rary  map  of  Konigsberg  add  to  the 
book’s  interest. — Robert  T.  Clarf{^,  Jr. 
The  University  of  Texas. 

^  Curt  Riess.  Joseph  Goebbels,  eine 
Biographie.  Zurich.  Europa.  1949. 
xvii-|--508  pages.  15  Sw.  fr. — Five  years 
of  direct  listening  to  and  daily  analysis 
of  Goebbels’  propaganda  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  agree  that  “Goebbels 
could  be  called  the  only  general  of  World 
War  II  who  was  never  beaten.’’  I  warned 
early  that  his  success  was  grossly  over¬ 
rated  and  mostly  due  to  Himmler’s  ter¬ 
ror.  Goebbels  admitted  this  in  his  diaries 
but  not  so  Curt  Riess.  Still  spellbound 
by  “the  master’’  as,  unhappily,  so  many 
so-called  professional  propagandists  have 
been,  Riess  tries  a  quick  Emil  Ludwig 
but  falls  short  of  even  Ludwig’s  low 
standards  as  a  biographer.  Among  few 
new  facts  and  plenty  of  speculation 
whole  chapters  of  vital  history  drop  by 
the  wayside,  for  instance  Goebbels’  in¬ 
credibly  stupid  foreign  broadcasts,  his 
propaganda  during  the  Norwegian, 
Lowlands,  Balkans,  African,  and  Italian 
campaigns,  and  his  personal  relations 
inside  the  party.  Regrettably,  the  au¬ 
thor  tries  to  prove  a  point  which  will  be 
cheered  by  latter-day  Nazis  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  alike. — Siegjr'ted  Wagener. 
Allenspark,  Colo. 

^  Helmut  Bohn.  Vor  den  Toren  des 
Lebens.  In  russischer  Kriegsgejan- 
genschajt  1944-1947.  Oberlingen. 
Dikreiter.  1949.  415  pages.  8.50  dm. — 
You  can’t  have  everything,  says  the  Ger¬ 
man.  If  Bohn  had  had  more  skill  in  writ¬ 
ing,  he  might  not  have  been  able  to  re¬ 
tain  in  the  raw  all  the  memory-material 
which  fills  the  pages  of  this  remarkable 
book.  If  you  imagine  yourself  compos¬ 
ing  a  diary  four  years  after  the  fact,  you 
will  realize  what  this  achievement 
means.  Dwinger,  after  all,  managed  to 
salvage  his  diary  notes  (Armee  hinter 
Stacheldraht);  Bohn  had  nothing  but 
his  mind  to  draw  upon.  But  the  book  is 
hard  to  classify,  almost  impossible  to 
evaluate.  As  fact  it  cannot  be  disputed. 


because  nobody  else  was  there;  as  com¬ 
position  it  cannot  be  criticized,  because 
Bohn  merely  sets  forth  the  facts  of  mo¬ 
ment  to  him;  as  propaganda  it  is  invali¬ 
dated  by  its  subjectivity  and  lack  of  au¬ 
thentication.  Its  general  veracity,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  indubitable,  and  its  most 
fascinated  readers  will  be  those — many 
thousands,  alas — whose  loved  ones  have 
been  in  Russian  prison  camps,  and  who 
will  now  understand  better  than  they 
did  why  so  many  of  the  prisoners  did  not 
return. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford, 
Calif. 

^  Arno  Holz.  Brieje.  Anita  Holz, 
Max  Wagner,  eds.  Munchen.  Piper. 
1948.  309  pages  +  12  plates.  9.50  dm. — 
This  selection  of  Holz’s  letters  was  ed¬ 
ited  by  his  widow  and  introduced  by 
H.  H.  Borcherdt.  It  adds  little  to  our 
picture  of  the  naturalistic  period,  but  it 
confirms  our  picture  of  Holz.  We  sec 
the  sensitive  seeker  for  subtle  descrip¬ 
tions  and  fine  rhythmic  quality,  too 
proud  to  adjust  himself  to  contemporary 
demand  and  fashion.  East  Prussian 
common  sense  made  his  criticism  more 
trenchant,  as  in  his  pained  letter  to 
Dbblin  of  May  18,  1912,  but  it  did  not 
make  his  life  more  happy.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  that  he  was  right  did  not  over¬ 
shadow  the  feeling  that  he  was  a  fail¬ 
ure.  But  he  carried  on  without  compro¬ 
mising  his  character,  stubbornly  and  al¬ 
most  tragically.  The  death  mask,  which 
is  the  frontispiece,  became  thus  his  most 
moving  portrait.  —  Heinrich  Meyer. 
Muhlenberg  College. 

*  Paid  Schmidt.  Statist  auj  diplo- 
matischer  Biihne,  192S-45.  Bonn. 
Athenaeum.  1949.  604  pages.  15  dm. — 
The  author  was  chief  interpreter  for  the 
German  foreign  office  through  the  de¬ 
cisive  years  between  the  wars.  His  work 
represents  a  large  source  of  primary  ma¬ 
terials,  particularly  so  because  the  foreign 
office  was  unsympathetic  to  Nazism. 
There  are  also  many  illuminating  flashes 
of  areas  of  Allied  diplomacy  usually  kept 
in  darkness,  such  as  its  disinclination  to 
support  the  Germany  of  good  will  in  its 
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domestic  and  foreign  relations.  Signifi¬ 
cant  is  the  evidence  of  the  part  played 
by  popular  intransigency  created  by 
propaganda  in  World  War  I,  in  France 
and  Britain,  in  preventing  a  timely  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  concept  of  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  "Diktat." — John  F.  C.  Green.  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Pa. 

Si  Ludwig  KJages.  Die  Sprache  als 

Quell  der  Seelen^unde.  Zurich. 
Hirzel.  1948.  406  pages.— The  author 
follows  Herder  and  the  German  Ro¬ 
manticists  in  adopting  the  view  that  lan¬ 
guage  reflects  the  events  which  take 
place  in  the  soul.  The  activities  of  the 
mind,  however,  have  killed  the  Erleb- 
nisinhalt  of  the  word.  Reason,  the  soul’s 
arch-enemy,  has  turned  the  original 
symbolism  of  words  into  a  dictionary  of 
dead  metaphors.  To  resurrect  these  dead 
metaphors  is  the  chief  task  of  the  poet; 
the  preoccupation  with  language  is 
synonymous  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
soul.  The  book  is  heavy  with  egregious 
learning  and  only  intrepid  souls  imbued 
with  a  reckless  love  of  the  subject  would 
venture  beyond  the  opening  chapter. — 
N.  J.  Jacobs.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wilhelm  Koppers.  Der  Urmensch 

und  sein  Weltbild.  Wien.  Herold. 
1949.  272  pages.  21  s. — Father  Koppers 
is  attempting  an  anthropological  Le- 
comte  du  Noviy:  his  book  is  designed  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God  via  ethnica. 
To  this  effect,  he  first  demonstrates,  with 
the  help  of  hio-zoologist  A.  Portmann  of 
Basel,  that  man  came  upon  the  scene 
full-fledged,  and  that  subhominid  and 
sub-Aomo  sapiens  fossils  such  as  Pithe¬ 
canthropus  or  Neanderthal  Man  are  re¬ 
gressions  from,  not  evolutionary  prede¬ 
cessors  of,  modern-type  man.  In  the  light 
of  polygenetic  theories  in  present-day 
physical  anthropology  some  plausibility 
attaches  to  the  separation  of  palaeoan- 
thropic  from  neanthropic  lines,  though 
this  reviewer  knows  of  no  accepted  the¬ 
ory  postulating  a  regression  from  the 
latter  to  the  former. 

Father  Koppers’  principal  argument 
is  ethnological,  however.  In  the  most 


primitive  peoples  of  the  world,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  geographic  location,  we  find,  so 
he  clainis,  (a)  a  myth  representing  the 
Biblical  motif  of  paradise  and  original 
sin,  i.e.  a  belief  in  a  Golden  Age  with 
subsequent  expulsion  because  of  moral 
transgression,  and  (b)  a  High  God  who 
towers  above  all  other  deities.  The  au¬ 
thor  cites  his  own  field  data  on  the  Bhil 
in  Central  India,  and  his  and  Father 
Gusinde’s  field  data  on  the  Yahgan  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  in  addition  to  what 
other  evidence  he  can  muster.  The  cri¬ 
terion  for  the  genuine  historical  prim- 
itivity  of  a  population  is — you’ve  guessed 
it — the  occurrence  of  the  Golden  Age 
motif  and  a  High  God.  And  how  could 
these  traits  have  become  generalized 
among  the  earliest  primitives.?  Guess 
again — most  probably  by  divine  revela¬ 
tion! 

Father  Koppers  as  a  field  worker  de¬ 
serves  the  highest  respect  of  all  of  his 
colleagues;  as  a  theorist,  this  reviewer 
will  be  happy  to  class  him  with  other 
deist  apologists  and  let  it  go  at  that. — 
Paul  L.  Garvin.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

**  Alexander  Riistow.  Ortsbesti mmung 
der  Gegenwart.  Vol.  I:  Ursprung 
der  Herrschajt.  Erlenbach  /  Zurich. 
Rentsch.  1950.  360  pages.  18  Sw.  fr. — 
How  irresistible  is  the  desire  to  achieve 
an  all-encompassing  definition  of  man’s 
social  destiny!  This  book,  according  to 
its  “blurb,”  “seeks  an  answer  to  the  fate¬ 
ful  questions:  Where  do  we  stand  ?  What 
has  happened?  What  is  to  become  of  us? 
and  ends  with  the  still  more  urgent 
question:  What  can  and  shall  we  do?” 
Here  the  search  for  such  an  answer,  to 
be  pursued  in  three  volumes  of  which 
this  is  the  first,  employs  ancient  history, 
geology,  ethnology,  social  psychology, 
the  history  of  art,  of  ideas,  and  of  politi¬ 
cal  movements — a  noble  effort. 

The  book  is  well  written,  displays  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  information, 
and  is  amply  annotated.  (One  wishes 
European  publishers  would  not  disdain 
so  universally  the  lowly  device  of  the 
index,  which  would  be  particularly  help- 
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fill  here.)  Yet,  because  of  its  method,  it 
cannot  avoid  being  frequendy  facile, 
and,  undertaking  to  elucidate  the  pres¬ 
ent  through  the  past,  it  succumbs  to  the 
very  great  danger  lurking  in  all  such 
attempts:  to  judge  the  past  in  the  moral, 
and  even  moralistic,  terms  of  the  present. 
— Herbert  Sonthoff.  Swarthmore  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  Hans  Zehrer.  Stille  vor  dem  Sturm. 

Aufsdtze  zur  Zeit.  Hamburg.  Ro- 
wohlt.  1949.  211  pages.  5.50  dm. — For 
reasons  more  interesting  than  those  gen¬ 
erally  advanced,  German  writers  and 
especially  journalists  seem  to  find  it  ex¬ 
traordinarily  difficult,  regardless  of  their 
varying  political  convictions,  to  dis¬ 
abuse  themselves  of  the  notion  that  Ger¬ 
many  is  the  center  of  the  universe  and 
that  the  joys  and  sufferings  of  men  are 
most  singularly  experienced  by  the  “Ger¬ 
man  man.” 

This  collection  of  essays,  originally 
written  for  a  newspaper  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment,  is  a  case  in  point.  It  advocates  as 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  human  situation  (of  which 
the  German  is  held  to  be  immensely 
more  aware  than  others),  the  rejection 
of  humanist  and  liberal  values  and  of 
rational  thought,  and  urges  the  return  to 
God  with  the  facility  of  Coolidge’s  par¬ 
son,  who  was  against  sin. — Herbert  Son¬ 
thoff.  Swarthmore  College. 

^  Josef  Korner.  Bibliographisches 

Handbuch  des  deutschen  Schrijt- 
tums.  Bern.  Francke.  3rd  ed.,  1949.  544 
-f-  100  2<ol.  pages.  54  Sw.  fr. — An  ap¬ 
pendix  in  earlier  editions  (1921,  1928) 
to  the  well-known  “Scherer-Walzel,” 
this  bibliographical  handbook,  in  its 
third,  completely  revised  and  consider¬ 
ably  augmented  edition,  can  safely  be 
called  an  entirely  new  work  because  of 
the  drastic  change  from  the  previous 
pattern  and  the  laudable  effort  for  ex¬ 
haustive  up-to-date  coverage  of  the  vast 
field.  The  wealth  of  material  is  appar¬ 
ent  from  the  nearly  one  hundred  pages 
of  the  handy  and  helpful  register  with  its 
Sachweiser  and  its  Namensweiser. 


The  chronological  arrangement  of  the 
subject  matter  is  most  satisfactory.  Pains¬ 
taking  research  and  scholarly  compe¬ 
tence,  as  well  as  sound  critical  judgment 
displayed  in  the  selective  principles  and 
brief  appraisals,  have  gone  into  this 
work.  Doubtless  indispensable  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  German  letters,  it  neither  “re¬ 
places”  nor  totally  “complements,”  how¬ 
ever,  older  standard  works,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  the  Goedeke.  The  last  selection 
Zwischen  zwei  W  eltl^riegen,  1919- 
1939,  while  a  valuable  addition  and  a 
source  of  information  as  yet  unavailable 
through  other  channels,  seems  to  re¬ 
quire  further — and  constant — revision, 
as  some  omissions  or  exclusions  tend  to 
detract  from  its  reliability.  The  rather 
spotty  list  of  periodicals  used,  as  well  as 
some  noteworthy  lacunae  in  the  present- 
day  bibliography  section  based  on  pe¬ 
riodical  articles,  risk  .making  the  author’s 
and  the  publisher’s  declaration  that  “die 
gesamte  deutsche  wie  auslandische  Zeit- 
schriftenproduktion  herangezogen  wird” 
a  gross  overstatement,  to  say  the  least. 

The  general  value  of  the  otherwise 
praiseworthy  method  of  using  mono¬ 
graphs  from  serial  publications  would 
have  been  enhanced  by  proper  identifi¬ 
cation  of  sources  according  to  year  and 
volume  numbers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in 
every  German  scholar’s  study  or  office, 
Korner ’s  latest  offering  deserves  pre¬ 
ferred  shelf  space  within  easy  reach  for 
fruitful  consultation. — E.  E.  N. 

^  Kiirschners  Deutscher  Literatur- 
Kalender  1949.  1949  Nachtrag. 
Friedrich  Bertkau,  ed.  Berlin.  De  Gruy- 
ter.  1949.  ix-|-371  2-col.  pages,  vii-|-61 
2<ol.  pages.  16,  2.80  dm. — This  is  the 
51st  volume  of  the  well-known  biblio¬ 
graphical  encyclopedia  of  German  au¬ 
thors;  the  50th  was  published  in  1943. 
In  his  preface,  the  compiler  states  that 
the  new  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the 
46th  volume  of  1932  (i.e.,  of  the  last  pre- 
Hider  Kiirschner  whose  list  was  not 
limited  to  those  who  were  Germans  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Nazis’  Aryan  ideas)  and 
that  it  contains  biographies  of  all  Get- 
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man  (-language)  writers  regardless  of 
the  country  in  which  they  live,  without 
consideration  of  citizenship.  Many  of 
the  authors  who  left  Germany  by  force 
or  free  will  did  not  answer  the  publish¬ 
er’s  request  for  information,  among 
them  Thomas  and  Heinrich  Mann; 
nevertheless,  their  biographies  are  com¬ 
plete.  Other  ex-German  citizens  are  list¬ 
ed  only  with  the  last  data  known.  Some 
day — when  the  authors  who  left  Ger¬ 
many  will  co-operate — the  Kurschner 
may  again  become  a  complete  and  de¬ 
pendable  reference  book  for  students  of 
literature,  literates,  editors,  and  publish¬ 
ers. — Rudolph  Seiden.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Fritz  Schmitt.  Deutsche  Literatur- 
geschichte  in  Tabellen.  Teil  I:  750- 
1450.  Bonn.  Athenaum.  1949.  xi-1-182 
pages  -|-  12  tables.  12  dm. — In  collabo¬ 
ration  with  Gerhard  Fricke,  the  author 
submits  the  first  part  of  the  now  three- 
volume  augmented  and  completed  new 
edition  of  his  identically  entitled  work 
first  published  in  1935.  Improvement  is 
shown  in  the  endeavor  to  establish  com¬ 
prehensive  relationships  between  works 
connected  in  time  and  style,  in  the  char¬ 
acterization  of  periods,  “climates”  and 
genres,  in  the  addition  of  resumes  of 
contents  and  more  extensive  bibliograph¬ 
ical  references.  Within  its  scope  and 
range,  the  work  is  useful  as  an  intelli¬ 
gible  short<ut  survey  and  skeleton  out¬ 
line  of  basic  and  significant  features  of 
the  literary  panorama,  a  rapid  course 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  and  stimu¬ 
lating  the  study  of  source  material 
through  orientation  and  guidance  in 
fundamentals.  Most  of  the  slogan-like 
characterizations  of  authors  and  works, 
however,  are  not  too  happily  coined  and 
represent  unrevealing  or  inadequate 
definitions  and  Werturteile,  strangely 
out-of-place  in  an  otherwise  sober  schol¬ 
arly  work  (e.g.,  on  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach,  “Verachtung  der  Buch- 
gelehrsamkeit,  keine  gelehrtc  Bildung, 
aber  grosse  Belesenheit”). — E.  E.  N. 

**  Werner  Ziegenfuss,  Gertrud  Jung, 
eds.  Philosophen~Lexi\on.  Erster 


Band  A-K.  Berlin.  De  Gruyter.  1949. 
vii+700  pages.  30  dm. — This  Hand- 
worterbuch  der  Philosophie  nach  Per- 
sonen,  available  so  far  in  its  first  part,  is 
a  useful  vade  mecum  for  the  specialist, 
a  reliable  guide  for  the  student,  and  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  field  of 
philosophy  for  the  general  reader.  Orig¬ 
inally  scheduled  for  publication  in  1937, 
the  work  was  prevented  from  appearing 
by  the  Nazis-^no  mean  tribute  to  its 
objectivity.  Coverage  is  exhaustive 
within  the  self-assigned  limits  of  the 
undertaking;  concise  matter-of-fact  pre¬ 
sentation  makes  for  smooth  reading; 
involved  terminology  is  commendably 
avoided.  Emphasis  is  on  contemporary 
representatives,  with  German  personali¬ 
ties  somewhat  disproportionately  fa¬ 
vored.  The  pattern  of  presentation  gen¬ 
erally  consists  of  brief  biographical  notes, 
descriptive  appraisal  of  essence  and 
trends  in  works  and  tragende  Ideen, 
and,  usually,  up-to-date  bibliography  of 
the  writings  of  and  on  a  particular  bi- 
ographee.  Publication  of  Part  II  is  eager¬ 
ly  expected;  the  complete  set  will  doubt¬ 
less  represent  an  indispensable  reference 
work. — E.  E.  N. 

^  Karl  August  Ott.  Der  Mensch  vor 
dem  Standgericht.  Hamburg.  Hoff¬ 
mann  &  Campe.  1949.  251  pages.  11.80 
dm. — A  German  officer  and  a  French 
officer  both  shot  as  deserters  (the  lat¬ 
ter  by  a  German  military  court)  are  the 
cases  on  which  there  is  philosophical  re¬ 
flection.  The  reflections  by  “Mario 
KJempner”  in  his  letters  are,  in  turn,  re¬ 
flected  upon  by  a  first  editor,  who  died 
before  finishing,  and  the  final  editor  who 
is  also  the  author.  The  latter  reflects  on 
the  original  cases,  the  letters  and  the  re¬ 
flections  of  the  first  editor.  The  different 
attitudes  of  the  men  shot,  and  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  letter-writer  and  the  first 
editor  are  all  summarized  by  the  “edit¬ 
ing”  author.  The  device  is  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Kierkegaard,  but  the  differ¬ 
ent  masks  of  Kierkegaard  are  much 
more  differentiated  than  Ott’s.  There  is 
the  same  fine  meditative  and  poetic  style 
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here  in  all  perspectives,  and  this  style  of 
imaginative  reflection  is  nourished  by 
Jaspers,  Heidegger,  Nietzsche  and  phe¬ 
nomenology.  Frequently  there  are  quo¬ 
tations  from  those  authors  not  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  such.  The  intent  of  the  book 

“He  [George  Orwell]  encompassed  the 
world’s  sickness  in  his  own  way:  in  this  way, 
too,  it  may  happen  to  a  man  to  see  totalitarian¬ 
ism  ‘from  inside.’  Whether  Orwell’s  vision  was 
true  or  false,  consistent  or  not,  or  even  ade¬ 
quate  to  reality,  is  a  separate  question,  and 
not,  it  seems  to  me,  very  important  in  his  case. 
All  that  matters  is  the  force  of  the  passion  with 
which  the  man,  who  began  as  a  writer  in  a 
small  way,  at  last  came  through.  The  force  with 
which  he  ended  is  the  one  with  which  great¬ 
ness  begins.  This  force,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
enough  to  kill  a  man.” — ^Isaac  Rosenfeld  in 
Partisan  Review. 

“It  is  the  aim  of  only  a  small  number  of 
German  intellectuals  to  explain  the  present  pre¬ 
dicament,  to  realize  what  has  happened  during 
the  dark  years  to  them  and  their  country,  to 
regenerate  the  lost  power  of  expression  and  cre- 
adveness.  Not  that  there  is  no  intellectual  ef¬ 
fort.  But  it  seems  as  though  the  distorted  Ger¬ 
man  mind  and,  perhaps  still  more,  the  distorted 
German  language,  need  a  prolonged  period  of 
convalescence  to  recover  from  the  deep  shock 
they  have  experienced.” — Martin  Gumpert  in 
The  American  Scholar. 

We  have  been  notified  of  the  establishment 
in  Munich  of  the  Sdftung  zur  Forderung  des 
Schrifttums.  The  foundation  is  to  award  yearly 
literary  prizes,  to  help  in  the  financing  of  the 
printing  or  the  first  showing  of  important  works 
and  to  support  distinguished  authors  in  need. 

Under  the  heading  La  novela  espahola  en  la 
Emigracion,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  Espaha 
Libre  (New  York)  discusses  Arturo  Barea’s  La 
Forja,  which  has  appeared  in  English  and 
French  editions  and  is  being  published  in  Span¬ 
ish  from  Buenos  Aires;  Esteban  Salazar  Cha- 
pela’s  Perico  en  Londres,  published  in  London; 
Francisco  Ayala’s  La  cabeza  del  cordero  (Buenos 
Aires.  Losada),  four  short  stories  dealing  with 
the  Spanish  civil  war;  El  vencido,  by  Manuel 
Andujar  (Mexico.  Almendros),  whose  locale  is 
the  lead  mines  of  Liiures.  The  writer  concludes 
that  on  the  whole  the  Spanish  emigrados  have 
as  yet  achieved  relatively  little  in  fiction. 

“The  cruel  wrong  I  here  protest  is  the  habit 
many  learned  writers  have  of  starting  sentences 
out  in  the  English  language,  without  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  guile,  and  then,  just  as  the  wayfaring 
man  begins  to  get  a  clue  to  the  plot,  of  switch¬ 
ing  to  Latin,  German,  French,  or  Estonian.  This 


is  to  show  that  immediate  experiences, 
existential  commitments,  are  always 
more  than,  and  not  derivable  from,  any 
rational  or  deductive  systems  of  thought. 
— Gustav  E.  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

brings  on  severe  nervous  ailments  among  us 
simple  folk,  to  wit:  acute  inferiority  complexes 
in  the  presence  of  such  linguistic  erudition;  agi¬ 
tated  depression  resulting  from  frustration  in 
guessing  at  the  meaning.  It  is  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  of  the  reader,  and  as  such  is  clearly 
forbidden  by  the  United  States  constitution  . . . 
I  am  hereby  calling  a  strike  against  bilingual 
writers.  They  are  unfair  to  the  lower  orders. 
The  least  terms  we  will  accept  is  that  they  fol¬ 
low  the  orthodox  New  Testament  model  of 
mercy  to  nonerudite  readers,  to  wit:  ‘And  he 
said  unto  him  Ephphatha,  that  is.  Be  opened.’ 
Beautiful  words  to  a  reader,  ‘that  is.’  Beautiful 
and  kind  and  above  all  unpretentious.” — 
Simeon  Stylites  in  The  Christian  Century. 

The  Leipzig  Book  Fair  apparently  is  no 
longer  what  it  used  to  be:  the  great  annual 
event  of  the  German  book  trade.  Thb  year, 
only  90  publishing  houses  from  the  Eastern 
Zone,  and  24  minor  publishers  from  the  West¬ 
ern  Zone  were  represented.  This  development 
is  probably  due  to  the  general  exodus  of  pub¬ 
lishers  from  the  Russian  occupied  zone  in  the 
past  two  years,  and  the  Biichermesse’s  poor 
drawing  power  for  the  250-odd  publishers  of 
the  Western  2^ne.  Trends  and  climate  were 
revealed  by  the  fact  that  fiction  was  represented 
only,  or  rather  mainly,  by  such  authors  as  arc 
tolerated  by  the  V olk^sdemol^ratie  regime,  and 
by  translations  from  the  Russian,  among  the 
latter  a  baker’s  dozen  editions  of  Stalin’s  writ¬ 
ing.  The  presence  of  56  foreign  publishers,  in¬ 
cluding  some  better  known  British  houses,  was 
noted  as  a  more  hopeful  sign. 

Die  Oesterreichische  Furche  publishes  in  Ger¬ 
man  translation  the  following  artful  rejection 
letter  addressed  by  a  Japanese  publisher  to  a 
British  author: 

“We  have  read  your  work  with  inexpressible 
delight  and  swear  by  the  sacred  memory  of  our 
ancestors  that  we  never  before  had  the  opp<^- 
tunity  to  get  acquainted  with  such  an  admirable 
masterpiece.  Should  we  publish  it.  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  would  declare  it  to  be  the  model 
for  all  and  would  never  again  permit  us  to 
publish  a  work  of  minor  quality.  This  would 
render  impossible  the  continuation  of  our  work 
for  at  least  10,000  years.  We  are  therefore 
obliged  to  return  your  divine  work  and  humbly 
to  deposit  it  at  your  feet,  although  we  shiver 
at  the  thought  of  the  severe  sentence  which 
future  generations  will  pass  on  us  because  of 
thb  criminal  action.” 


Books  in  Spanish 

( For  other  Boohs  in  Spanish,  see  "Head-Liners") 

^  Ddmaso  Alonso.  Vida  y  obra  de  Me-  thcr  obscured  by  frequent  parenthetical 
drano.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  statements.  The  author  cites  much  po- 
Investigaciones  CientiHcas.  1948.  331  ctry  in  Spanish  or  in  Spanish  transla- 
pages  4*  plates. — One  of  Spain’s  out-  tions.  When  he  quotes  in  English,  as 
standing  literary  critics  has  here  pre-  Poe’s  the  spelling  is  definite- 

sented  the  first  biographical  and  critical  ly  curious..  The  conclusion  states  the  aim 

study  of  the  seventeenth  century  poet  of  the  poet  to  be  “la  recreacion  del  mun- 
Medrano.  The  first  six  chapters  are  bio-  do  sentimental,  por  medio  de  la  musicali- 
graphical;  the  next  four  deal  with  the  dad  del  lenguaje.”— M.  Miller. 
influence  of  the  poet’s  life  on  his  work,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Em- 
while  the  last  fifteen  are  a  stylistic  study  poria. 

of  his  poetry  and  his  sources.  M  Carmen  Gindara.  El  lugar  del  dia- 

Besides  being  the  first  full-length  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana. 

study  of  Medrano,  the  volume  merits  1943.  183  pages.  |6  m-n.— This  collec- 
praise  for  the  new  biographical  data  of  short  stories  shows  characters 

presented,  for  the  author  s  use  of  manu-  jn  desperate  solitude  grappling — mosdy 
script  and  archival  materials,  for  the  unsuccessfully — with  a  world  in  which 
background  information  given  concern-  5^^  nothing  but  mystery.  So-called 

ing  Medrano  s  life,  and  for  the  notes  at  reality  and  its  reflection  in  the  charac- 
the  end  of  almost  every  chapter  which  td-’j  mind  merge  completely;  there  is 
show  Alonso  s  familiarity  with  recent  re-  ^  great  accumulation  of  descriptive  de¬ 
search  on  Golden  Age  literature^  in  tajij  q£  color  and  sound  and  of  complex 
Spain,  France,  England  and  the  United  imagery,  producing  in  the  reader  a  sense 
States.  Hensley  C.  Woodbridge.  Uni-  of  ^  fluids  vague,  and  dreamy  kind  of 
versity  of  Illinois.  world.  It  is  the  old  La  vida  es  sueho  con- 

«  Arquelcs  Vela.  Tcork  litcraria  dd  “P‘>  psychoanaljrtically  touched  up  in 
modn-nismo.  Su  filosofia.  Su  cstitUa.  ^  *  PfM  fix’"  the 

Su  tienka.  M^ico.  Bous.  1949.  367  12-y«r-oW  orphan  boy  SJverio,  is  the 

pages.  1130  (u.s.)-Each  of  the  nine  ““  sxoty.— Arnold  G.  Reichenhergrr. 
parts,  which  bear  no  titles,  and  the  ninety  Univeraty  of  Pennsylvania, 
sections  of  this  book  deal  with  some  Miguel  N.  Lira.  La  escondida.  Mexi- 

phase  of  Modernism  beginning  with  the  co.  E.D.I.A.P.S.A.  1948.  219  pages. 

Romantic  French  writers  and  continu-  — Jose  Luis  Martinez,  commenting  on 
ing  to  what  the  author  calls  the  impor-  Lira’s  first  novel,  Donde  crecen  los 
tant  contemporary  poets:  Maples  Arcc,  tepozanes  (1947)  commended  the  au- 
Regino  Pedroso,  and  Renato  Lcduc.  The  thor,  who  had  already  achieved  distinc- 
thesis  seems  to  be  that  French  and  Span-  tion  as  a  poet  and  dramatist,  for  his  ma- 
ish  literature  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  turity  of  novelistic  technique  and  opined 
century  was  a  decadent  expression  of  that  he  was  possessed  of  “la  sensibilidad, 
bourgeois  dominance  which  had  its  in-  la  imaginacion  y  los  recursos  estilfsticos 
ception  in  the  French  Revolution,  but  necesario  para  escribir  manana  grandes 
that  Modernism  from  the  vigorous  New  novelas.’’  La  escondida  confirmed  Mar- 
World,  especially  as  represented  by  tinez’  prediction  in  less  than  a  year  by 
Ruben  Dario,  renovated  poetry.  The  winning  the  Premio  Lanz  Duret. 
book  lacks  clarity  of  expression,  and  its  The  setting  of  La  escondida,  as  of  his 
rhetorical  and  abstract  phrases  are  fur-  first  novel,  is  in  Tlaxcala.  Its  action  ro- 
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tates  as  a  minor  cog  within  the  orbit 
of  the  Revolution,  a  circumstance  which 
adds  significance  of  theme  to  the  dra¬ 
matic  intensity  of  the  personal  conflicts. 
The  love  interest  involves  the  gradual 
emotional  commitment  of  a  well-edu¬ 
cated  young  aristocrat  for  the  local  revo¬ 
lutionary  leader  who  kidnapped  her  and 
held  her  escondida  until  she  fell  in  love 
with  him.  When  her  caudillo  lover  is 
killed  by  the  man  who  killed  her  first 
husband,  and  a  real-life  character  whose 
revolutionary  legend  still  survives  in 
Tlaxcala,  she  takes  vengeance  into  her 
own  hands. 

The  psychological  motivations,  the 
magnificent  evocatory  animation  of  the 
dialogue,  the  rhythmical  balance  of  the 
sentences,  the  discriminating  selection 
of  episodes  and  settings,  and  the  ju¬ 
dicious  interweaving  of  fact  and  fiction 
into  a  neat  pattern  reveal  a  development 
that  has  been  relatively  rare  in  fiction 
dealing  with  the  Revolution. — Boyd  G. 
Carter.  University  of  Nebraska. 

Diego  de  Mesa.  Ciudades  y  dias. 

Mexico.  Darro  y  Genii.  1948.  145 
pages. — In  these  eight  short  stories  the 
author  relives  his  experiences  in  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.  Except  by  implica¬ 
tion,  no  partisan  attitude  is  discernible; 
the  “enemy”  merely  co-exists  among  the 
elements  that  make  up  the  reality  of  war. 
To  Diego  de  Mesa  the  struggle  in  Spain 
was  a  kind  of  vast  agony  in  which  all 
things,  men,  animals,  buildings  and  even 
the  landscape,  shared  alike.  The  last 
story,  entitled  Otra  vez  al  campo,  is  not 
so  much  a  story  as  a  hymn  of  love  to  the 
lost  country,  evoked  in  the  bitterness  of 
exile.  The  Spanish  Civil  War  has  surely 
inspired  few  passages  more  beautiful 
and  moving  than  this.  One  may  add  that 
the  delicate  illustrations  by  Juan  Soriano 
capture  the  poetry  but  not  the  realism 
of  this  volume. — Daniel  Wogan.  Tulane 
University. 

^  Abel  Alarcon.  A  los  genios  del  Sigh 

de  Oro.  La  Paz.  Centenario.  1948. 
110  pages. — Dr.  Alarcon,  grand  old  man 
of  Bolivian  letters,  has  been  honored  by 


having  his  newest  volume  published  by 
the  Alcalde  of  his  native  La  Paz.  The 
sonnets  of  the  first  half  of  the  book  deal 
with  leading  figures  of  Spain’s  Golden 
Age.  Beginning  with  a  double  tribute 
to  Santa  Teresa,  the  first  section  pays 
tribute  to  five  mystics.  Then  come  14 
individual  sonnets  to  the  lyric  writers, 
followed  by  poems  to  the  four  great 
dramatists.  In  the  fourth  section.  Dr. 
Alarcon  devotes  several  sonnets  each  to 
the  novelists. 

In  the  second  half,  he  helps  his  city 
celebrate  the  Fourth  Centenary  of  its 
founding,  with  sonnets  about  the  found¬ 
ers,  the  location,  and  some  representa¬ 
tive  citizens  and  institutions.  The  last 
few  poems  are  more  personal  in  nature. 

This  Bolivian  novelist  here  returns  to 
his  first  love,  poetry;  his  first  three  pub¬ 
lications  were  volumes  of  verse.  In  this 
latest  book  he  shows  no  lessening  ability 
in  selecting  the  poetic  word  and  weav¬ 
ing  it  beautifully  into  smoothly  flow¬ 
ing  lines. — Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

^  Stella  Corvalan.  Responso  de  mi 
sangre.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Escuela 
Nacional  de  Artes  Graficas.  1950.  100 
pages. — The  word  soledad  seems  most 
often  upon  the  lips  of  the  author  of  these 
charming  verses: 

“£$  aqui  en  Buenos  ALres,  mi  soledad, 
Ayer  Montevideo,  con  soledad  .  .  . 
Manana  otros  paises.” 

She  has  not  lost  hope,  however.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  concluding  poems  hint  that 
for  the  poetess  companionship  is  near. 
But  out  of  her  experiences  has  come 
lyrical  poetry  that  puts  this  Chilean 
writer  high  on  the  continent’s  list  of 
singers. 

For  those  who  cannot  visualize  her 
from  her  very  concise  Autoretrato  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  50  poems  in  this  vol¬ 
ume,  a  photograph  facing  the  list  of  her 
six  previous  volumes  shows  her  as  young 
and  lovely  and  less  melancholic  than 
her  poetry  proclaims  her. — Willis  Knapp 
Jones.  Miami  University. 
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S  Vicente  Echcverria  del  Prado.  Un- 
dero  amor.  Mexico.  Gr4ficos  Guana¬ 
juato.  1948.  21  pages. — A  beautifully 
printed  book  (if  sonnets  were  all  printed 
like  this,  they  would  be  a  more  popu¬ 
lar  form)  subtitled  Carta  de  intempo- 
rdidades  a  Iberoamerica,  with  RuWn 
DanVs  lines  as  its  preface,  “un  conti- 
nente  y  otro  unidos,  cn  espiritu  y  ansias 
y  lengua,  ven  llegar  cl  momcnto  cn  quc 
han  de  cantar  nucvos  himnos.”  These 
“nuevos  himnos”  have  an  intellectual 
quality  not  typical  of  Latin  American 
poetry.  The  rhapsodic  geography  and 
political  and  spiritual  exhortations  con¬ 
tained  in  these  twenty-one  sonnets  di¬ 
rected  to  Latin  America  would  be  in 
part  shared  by  Anglo-Saxon  America,  in 
part  regarded  with  neighborly  curiosity. 
— Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson,  Ariz. 

**  Scrafin  J.  Garcia.  Ra'iz  y  ala.  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  Ciudadela.  1949.  128  pages. 
—We  have  always  much  preferred  the 
romances  in  this  poet’s  T terra  amarga 
to  his  poems  in  the  gaucho  dialect,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  have  been  more  popu¬ 
lar.  His  new  book  continues  to  develop 
the  vein  of  T terra  amarga;  and  he  is 
suppler  as  well  as  profoundcr  than  ever. 
The  three  parts  of  this  book,  Nuevos  ro¬ 
mances  de  la  tierra  amarga,  Romances 
volanderos,  and  Romance  de  Dionisio 
Diaz,  are  distinguished  by  a  perfect 
unity  of  theme  and  of  expression.  It  is 
indeed  a  return  to  the  Bitter  Land,  after 
a  period  in  which  the  poet’s  attention 
has  been  distracted  by  books  and  the 
streets  of  cities. 

He  tells  us  this  very  effectively  in  the 
passage: 

Otra  vez,  mi  tierra  amarga 
estin  tu  amor  y  tu  pena 
cantindomc  cn  la  alcgria 
doli^ndomc  en  la  tristeza. 

Otra  vez  pcrcibo  tu  alma 
boyando  en  las  noches  quictas 
y  la  huelo  cn  la  fragancia 
de  las  mananas  abiertas. 

Otra  vez  viajo  en  tus  vientos 
y  sueno  en  tus  rojas  siestas 
y  el  gris  tambor  de  tus  Iluvias 
cn  cl  pccho  me  resuena. 

The  chief  merit  of  Ratz  y  ala  is  this 


ability — both  graceful  and  forceful — to 
utter  the  social  cry  in  words  that  are 
clear  and  expressive,  so  that  it  leaves  no 
impression  of  affectation,  but  falls  nat¬ 
urally  into  the  poetic  orbit,  carried  by 
music  and  imagery. — Gastdn  Figuetra. 
Montevideo. 

*  Ricardo  Boizard.  Patios  interiores. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento. 
1948.  160  pages. — Ricardo  Boizard  is  a 
liberal  Chilean  politician  who  has  ex¬ 
pressed  his  social  ideal  in  several  works 
which  are  useful  documents  for  the 
study  of  contemporary  Chile:  Hacia  el 
ideal  politico  de  una  juventud;  Voces  de 
la  politico,  el  pulpito  y  la  calle;  Historia 
de  una  derrota  and  Diario  de  una  con- 
ciencia.  Boizard’s  latest  book  consists  of 
a  somewhat  disconnected  series  of  es¬ 
says,  which  at  times  rather  mystify  one 
not  completely  familiar  with  all  the  ins 
and  outs  of  Chilean  affairs.  These  facts, 
however,  are  clear:  Boizard  is  a  great 
admirer  of  Juan  Antonio  Rios,  the  po¬ 
litical  fighter  rather  than  the  president. 
He  dislikes  Peron  and  attributes  his  as¬ 
cendency  to  the  political  tendencies  of 
the  large  Italian  element  in  Argentina. 
In  Panama,  he  is  disgusted  by  the  dichot¬ 
omy  between  the  “imperialism”  of  the 
United  States  and  the  pathetic  behavior 
of  the  Panamanians,  who  denounce  race 
prejudice  yet  persecute  the  Chinese. 
While  Boizard  is  no  friend  of  Russia, 
he  does  not  like  U.S.  capitalism  and  re¬ 
gards  as  naive  the  Latin  American  con¬ 
servatives  who  think  that  this  country 
is  defending  Christianity.  The  color  of 
Boizard’s  political  feathers  can  be 
guessed  from  the  fact  that  he  belonged 
to  the  circle  of  Pablo  Neruda.  While 
these  documents  of  Latin  American  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  are  not  always  flattering,  it 
is  important  that  we  should  know  them. 
— Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford  University. 

^  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri.  Letras  y  horn- 
bres  de  Venezuela.  Mexico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  £c6nomica.  1948.  177  pages. 
$7.50  m-n. — The  novelist  who  wrote 
Las  lanzas  coloradas  has  developed  lec¬ 
tures,  given  at  the  University  of  Colom- 
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bia  in  1947,  in  an  attempt  to  picture  the 
unifying  spirit  of  literary  Venezuela. 
The  author  portrays  the  fermentation  of 
new  ideas  in  colonial  Caracas;  the  ideal¬ 
ist,  Miranda;  Bolivar  the  warrior,  states¬ 
man,  and  thinker  who  crystallizes  Amer¬ 
ica;  the  exiled  scholar,  Bello;  the  vitriolic 
journalist,  Juan  Vicente  Gonzalez;  the 
writer  of  high  ideals  and  gende  manner, 
Cecilio  Acosta;  and  Perez  Bonalde,  pre¬ 
cursor  of  Modernism  and  disciple  of 
Heine.  Credit  is  given  to  the  graceful 
feminine  charm  of  Teresa  de  la  Parra 
and  to  the  modern  fame  of  Romulo 
Gallegos.  There  are  also  chapters  on  the 
short  story,  the  novel,  and  on  popular 
literature,  the  latter  under  the  tide  of 
Tio  Tigreyjuan  Bobo.  A  comprehensive 
bibliography  is  added. — Minnie  M.  Mil¬ 
ler.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of 
Emporia. 

^  Juan  de  la  Encina.  La  pintura  itali- 
ana  del  Renacimiento.  Mexico.  Fon- 
do  de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1949.  311 
pages  -f-  64  plates.  $9  m-n. — A  solid 
book  of  abundant  dates  and  ideas.  A 
“compendiosa  guia  de  lo  mds  salientfe,” 
it  is  a  good  preparation  for  looking  at 
painting,  which  puts  within  the  reach 
of  an  extensive  public  a  modern  appreci¬ 
ation  of  one  of  the  most  meritorious 
movements  in  the  history  of  art.  Beren- 
son  and  Wolfflin  are  the  most  frequent¬ 
ly  cited  authors.  It  is  not  a  work  to  be 
read  hastily.  It  is  an  introduction,  but 
is  intended  for  those  who  have  a  seri¬ 
ous  interest  and  who  want  to  think  and 
to  make  an  effort  to  acquire  a  more  pro¬ 
found  enjoyment.  The  well-chosen  bib¬ 
liography  is  neither  too  brief  nor  ex¬ 
cessively  long.  About  70  reproductions 
complete  the  book. — Rubin  Landa.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Adolfo  Salazar.  La  danza  y  el  ballet. 

Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econ6- 
mica.  1949.  263  pages,  ill.  +  32  plates 
-j-  table.  $9  m-n. — A  brief  but  complete 
history,  competently  written,  extending 
from  prehistoric  times  to  our  day.  The 
chapters  on  the  French  ballet  of  the  17th 
century,  on  the  Russian  ballet,  and  on 


recent  creations  of  this  art  in  Mexico 
are  especially  interesting.  Sr.  Salazar  is 
a  distinguished  Spanish  historian  of  mu¬ 
sic,  who  is  also  well  informed  on  many 
other  subjects,  which  enables  him  to 
show  the  relation  between  the  evolution 
of  the  dance  and  the  ballet  and  that  of 
other  fine  arts.  The  numerous  sketches 
interspersed  in  the  text  and  the  photo¬ 
graphs  which  follow  are  interesting. — 
Ruben  Landa.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Hector  Velarde.  Historia  de  la  arqui- 
tectura.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Economica.  1949.  219  pages.  $9  m-n. — 
This  book  is  only  an  oudine  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  No  essentials  are  omitted,  how¬ 
ever,  in  tracing  the  development  of 
architecture  from  ancient  Egypt  to  the 
present  day.  The  characteristics  of  each 
style  are  given,  showing  at  the  same  time 
its  underlying  ideas  and  explaining  its 
symbolism.  Furthermore,  it  is  pointed 
out  how  the  cultural  ideology  and  the 
geographical  and  social  conditions  of 
various  ages  and  peoples  influenced  their 
architectural  style.  Numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  enhance  the  value  of  the  volume. 

It  seems  regrettable,  however,  that  the 
oudine  is  limited  to  Western  “civiliza¬ 
tion,”  thus  omitting  the  architecture  of 
the  American  Indians. — H.  C.  Ladewig. 
Alderson-Broaddus  College.  Philippi, 
W.  Va. 

^  Jose  Ignacio  Alcorta.  La  teorta  de  los 
modos  en  Suarez.  Madrid.  Consejo 
Superior  de  Investigaciones  Ciendficas. 
1949.  335  pages. — Sr.  Alcorta’s  book,  al¬ 
though  not  original,  is  a  scholarly  piece 
of  work.  The  subject  is  carefully  ex¬ 
plained  and  compared  with  other  scho¬ 
lastic  doctrines  on  the  same  proWems. 
Sr.  Alcorta  maintains  that  the  Spanish 
scholastics  of  the  Golden  Age  are  par¬ 
ticularly  receptive  to  modal  theory.  And, 
as  one  of  the  originalities  of  Scholasti¬ 
cism  in  regard  to  classical  philosophy 
was  its  elaboration  of  modes,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  Spanish  scholastics,  and 
particularly  Suirez,  represent  perhaps 
the  pinnacle  in  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  Scholasticism. 
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Of  special  interest  are  the  author’s  con¬ 
clusions  concerning  Suarezian  philoso¬ 
phy,  which  he  secs  as  a  “dynamicist” 
metaphysics,  derived  from  his  “concrete 
realism.”  Sr.  Alcorta’s  highly  technical 
book,  therefore,  will  be  welcomed  by 
those  studying  ontological  problems. — 
josS  Ferrater  Mora.  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Olga  Victoria  Quiroz-Martinez.  La 
introduccidn  de  la  filosofta  moderna 
en  Espana.  Mexico.  Colcgio  de  Mexico. 
1949. 363  pages.  $15  m-n. — The  subject- 
matter  of  this  book  is  most  accurately 
indicated  by  its  subtitle:  “El  cclccticismo 
cspahol  de  los  siglos  XVII  y  XVIII,”  for 
this  is  no  general  history  of  modern 
Spanish  philosophy.  Since  it  deals  almost 
exclusively  with  nine  philosophical 
works  of  an  obscure  school  and  period, 
the  book  will  ap{)eal  only  to  specialists 
in  early  modern  philosophy.  Like  most 
other  Spanish  intellectuals,  the  eclectics 
faced  the  problem  of  breaking  the  hold 
of  medieval  tradition  without  repudiat¬ 
ing  in  toto  the  best  elements  of  the  past. 
As  their  name  implies,  they  replaced 
scholasticism  with  new  ideas  from  all 
manner  of  sources,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  retained  what  the  author  calls  “a 
modern  conception  of  Aristotelian  meta¬ 
physics.”  The  struggle  between  old  and 
new  in  Spanish  thought  is  a  subject 
which,  as  most  will  agree,  is  far  from 
exhausted.  Tliose  who  would  like  to  fol¬ 
low  the  contest  in  the  field  of  philosophy 
with  the  aid  of  this  book,  however, 
would  be  well  advised  to  secure  a  firm 
grounding  in  philosophical  terminology 
and  concepts  beforehand. — David  M. 
Fletcher.  Knox  College. 

^  Anfbal  Sinchez  Reulet,  ed.  La  filo- 
softa  latinoamericana  contempord- 
nea.  Pensamiento  de  America.  Washing¬ 
ton.  Union  Panamericana.  1949.  370 
pages.  $1.75. — These  selections  from  the 
works  of  contemporary  representative 
Latin-American  thinkers  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  tongues  are  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union.  The  editor  has  contributed 


a  general  introduction  and  bibliography 
and  has  provided  the  individual  sections 
of  this  impressive  philosophical  anthol¬ 
ogy  with  succinct  and  informative  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches.  To  the  twelve  dis¬ 
tinguished  authors  represented  (  Varona, 
Deustua,  Korn,  Brito,  Aranha,  Ferreira, 
Ingenieros,  Rouges,  Vasconcelos,*  Caso, 
Figueiredo,  Romero)  the  names  of  N.  O. 
Derisi  (Argentina)  and  Oswaldo  Robles 
(Mexico)  might  have  been  added.  As 
pointed  out  by  the  editor,  the  common 
and  most  conspicuous  trend  in  all  con¬ 
temporary  Latin-American  thought  indi¬ 
cates  the  passage  from  anti-metaphysi¬ 
cal  positivism  to  a  new  epistemology 
and  ontology,  largely  inspired  by  such 
thinkers  as  Bergson,  Husserl,  Scheler, 
Hartmann,  and  Heidegger. — Kurt  F. 
Reinhardt.  Stanford  Universtiy. 

*  Manuel  Jorge  Aragoneses.  Los  movi- 
mientos  y  luchas  sociedes  en  la  Baja 
Edad  Media.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior 
de  Investigaciones  Cientificas.  1949.  151 
pages.  —  From  information  gathered 
from  a  large  number  of  publications 
both  general  and  monographic,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  given  us  a  systematic  general 
view  of  the  struggles  of  the  social  classes 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages 
throughout  Europe.  He  has  paid  special 
attention  to  the  working  and  peasant 
classes,  whose  struggles  to  improve  their 
wretched  condition  he  has  presented 
sympathetically. 

The  book,  spoiled  now  and  then  by 
a  stylistic  mannerism,  which  sometimes 
makes  the  meaning  obscure,  can  never¬ 
theless  be  recommended  as  a  brief  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  sociology  of  the  Middle 
Ages. — Alfredo  Berumen.  Louisiana 
State  University. 

^  Alejandro  C.  Arias.  Vaz  Ferreira. 

Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econ6- 
mica.  1948.  235  pages.  $10  m-n. — The 
applications  of  philosophy  to  life  and  to 
practical  education  form  the  central 
theme  of  this  study  by  a  devoted  fellow- 
countryman  and  former  student  of  Vaz 
Ferreira.  The  “last  great  rector”  of  the 
University  of  Montevideo  has  overcome 
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the  indifference  to  change  and  the  in¬ 
feriority  complex  of  a  country  bound  by 
the  positivism  of  his  generation,  and 
has  shown  that  cultural  elements  adapted 
from  European  countries  or  even  North 
America  by  a  nation  whose  own  culture 
is  incipiente  may  legitimately  become 
Latin-American  in  character. 

A  complete  bibliography  rounds  out 
this  able  analysis  of  the  contribution  to 
philosophy  of  a  thinker  whose  salient 
characteristics  are  a  firm  hold  on  reality 
and  an  open  mind. — Helen  M.  Ranson. 
University  of  Minnesota  Library. 

Fernando  Benitez.  La  ruta  de  Her- 
ndn  Cortes.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Economica.  1950.  259  pages,  ill.  + 
8  plates.  $15  m-n. — A  glowing  tribute 
to  one  of  the  greatest  adventures  ever 
achieved  by  man,  and  also  to  modern 
Mexico.  The  speed  and  daring  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  Cortes  and  his  handful  of  Span¬ 
iards  from  Veracruz  to  the  capital  can 
still  fill  us  with  wonder  and  admiration. 
Don  Fernando  Benitez  describes  the 
country,  the  scenery,  and  the  natives. 
The  historical  account  of  Cortes'  con¬ 
quest  of  Mexico  is  intertwined  with  a 
narrative  of  the  author’s  journey  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Conquistadores.  This 
dovetailing  of  history  and  travel  may 
have  a  certain  strangeness,  but  it  is 
skilfully  done  and  succeeds  in  conveying 
an  intimate  impression  of  those  great 
events. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Rodrigo  Miro.  La  cultura  colonial 
en  Panamd.  Mexico.  Con  el  Autor. 
1950.  69  pages. — The  three  interesting 
essays  reprinted  in  this  pamphlet  treat 
of  Panama’s  early  cultural  contributions. 
The  first  essay,  De  la  vida  intelectual  en 
la  colonia  panamena,  lists  the  more  im¬ 
portant  writers  who  lived  in  the  colony 
or  merely  visited  it,  as  was  usually  the 
case.  The  second.  La  educacidn  colonial 
panamena,  studies  the  earliest  attempts 
to  establish  schools.  In  the  third  essay, 
the  author  analyzes  La  politica  del  mun~ 
do,  which  he  terms  “la  primera  mani- 


festacion  del  teatro  nacional.’’ — Mercer 
Coo\.  Howard  University. 

^  Thelma  Ortiz.  Juan  Ramon  Ji¬ 
menez.  Mexico.  Universidad  Naci¬ 
onal.  1950.  139  pages. — A  great  poet  is 
a  man  who  clothes  universal  emotions 
in  completely  individual  images.  The 
frail  and  melancholy  bard  Juan  Ram6n 
Jimenez  stood  one  day  in  a  litde  ceme¬ 
tery  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City 
(“New  York,  el  marimacho  de  las  unas 
sucias’’)  and  a  wave  of  yearning  en¬ 
gulfed  him  as  he  gazed  at  the  peacefully 
disintegrating  old  headstones.  “Dan 
ganas  de  alquilar  una  tumba,’’  he  mused, 
“para  pasar  aqui  la  primavera!’’  This 
was  not  wisecracking.  It  was  as  honest 
as  breathing. 

The  little  volume  on  a  great  poet  is 
the  work  of  a  dear  friend  of  the  poet’s, 
the  Missouri-born  wife  of  another  poet, 
who  has  made  a  real  contribution  to 
Juan  Ramon  literature,  both  by  her  vivid 
presentation  of  his  life  and  personality 
and  by  her  modestly  skilful  evaluation 
of  his  talent  and  his  work.  As  criticism, 
to  be  sure,  this  is  almost  entirely  critique 
admirative;  but  on  the  basis  of  what 
canons  can  you  criticize  a  lyric  poet } 

It  is  a  little  strange  that  Senora  Ortiz 
stresses  so  strongly  the  points  of  simi¬ 
larity  between  Juan  Ramon  and  Emily 
Dickinson.  One  of  her  five  chapters  is 
devoted  entirely  to  a  comparison  of  the 
two,  and  the  pair  of  solitary  singers  nat¬ 
urally  have  much  in  common,  but  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  humor¬ 
ous  New  England  homebody  and  the 
terribly  serious  Andalusian  wanderer 
seem  at  least  as  fundamental  as  the 
points  of  contact. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Relaciones  diplomdticas  hispano- 
mexicanas  (1839-1898).  Serie  I: 
Despachos  generales,  1:  (1839-1841). 
Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1949.  xxxii 
-f-  381  pages. — With  this  volume  the 
Colegio  de  Mexico  inaugurates  the  Her¬ 
culean  labor  of  publishing  all  significant 
documents  covering  nineteenth-century 
diplomatic  relations  between  Spain  and 
Mexico  which  are  now  to  be  found  in 
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the  archives  of  the  Spanish  embassy. 
There  will  eventually  be  two  series:  one 
of  general  dispatches  covering  several 
subjects,  and  another  of  special  dis¬ 
patches,  such  as  those  pertaining  to  the 
Spanish- American  War,  as  well  as  all 
treaties  and  other  agreements.  This  first 
volume  is  well  printed,  and — sl  factor 
of  vital  importance  in  collections  of  this 
sort — it  contains  an  excellent  index 
briefly  summarizing  each  document,  to¬ 
gether  with  supplementary  indices  of 
names  of  persons  and  places,  and  over  a 
hundred  footnotes  with  additional  in¬ 
formation.  The  Colegio  and  its  staff  of 
editors  are  to  be  complimented  for  a 
promising  start  on  a  difficult  but  useful 
assignment. — David  A/.  Fletcher.  Knox 
College. 

Germdn  Arciniegas.  En  medio  del 

camino  de  la  vida.  Buenos  Aires. 
Sudamericana.  1949.  289  pages.  $7  m-n. 
— The  pace  of  this  book  is  leisurely  like 
the  ocean  voyage  via  tanker  (on  the  re¬ 
turn  trip)  that  is  its  setting.  During  the 
eight  weeks  from  Genoa  to  New  York 
the  dozen  passengers  got  to  know  each 
other  very  well.  They  were,  besides  the 
author  and  his  wife,  a  Catholic  priest, 
an  English  couple,  a  flirtatious  milanesa, 
an  Italian  from  New  York  who  was  a 
barber  in  a  Brooklyn  funeral  parlor,  his 
wife  and  little  girl,  and  a  Jewish  couple 
and  their  small  daughter. 

The  days  were  filled  with  exchange 
of  ideas  and  confidences,  reminiscences, 
and  plans  for  a  happier  future  in  the 
New  World.  Some  details  were  amus- 

"Literary  criticism  is  .  .  .  sclf-criticism  .  .  . 
exploration  of  one’s  own  personality." — Albert 
Guerard  in  his  Education  of  a  Humanist. 

Jos^  Zorrilla’s  immortal  play  Don  Juan  Te- 
norio  is  presented  every  November  at  the  Te- 
atro  Espahol  in  Madrid.  The  stage  decorations 
for  the  1949  performance  were  painted  by  the 
Surrealist  artist  Salvador  Dali,  to  the  virtuous 
indignation  of  a  considerable  number  of  con¬ 
servatives. 

"The  great  contribution  of  the  Marxists  to 
literary  theory  has  been  their  firmness  in  re¬ 
garding  literature  as  a  public  property  and  hold¬ 


ing:  the  milanesa’ s  frivolities,  references 
to  things  American  (Parker  51  fountain 
pens,  Texas,  Roosevelt’s  picture,  words 
like  “sweater”  and  “slacks”);  more  were 
serious:  anti-Semitism,  British  imperial¬ 
ism,  bombings,  the  state  of  the  church 
in  Italy,  etc.  Arciniegas  makes  the  throb 
of  some  of  the  world’s  big  headaches  felt 
even  though  his  approach  is  casual  and 
oblique. — B.  G.  D. 

**  Marcejo  Pagano.  Poblacidn  y  crisis. 

Rosario.  Rosario.  1949.  183  pages. 
110  m-n. — For  well  over  a  century,  Mal- 
thus  lay  in  unjustified  oblivion;  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  precise  statistics  concern¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  population,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Orient,  has  provided  a  strik¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  validity  and  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  his  basic  thesis.  To  this  has 
been  added  the  fear  aroused  by  the  school 
of  William  Vogt  concerning  the  deple¬ 
tion  of  renewable  resources  on  our  plun¬ 
dered  planet.  Pagano’s  book  shows  that 
this  concern  has  reached  Argentina.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  clarion  call 
has  been  sounded,  not  by  one  of  the  great 
publishers  of  Buenos  Aires,  but  by  the 
provincial  Editorial  Rosario,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  publishing 
houses  in  Argentina.  Pagano’s  work  is 
perhaps  a  litde  too  encyclopedic;  Mal- 
thus  is  supported  by  an  abundance  of 
philosophic^  references  to  writers  such 
as  Plato,  Hegel,  Nietsche  and  Lecomte 
du  Noiiy.  The  style  is  oratorical  rather 
than  factual,  but  all  in  all  the  book  rep¬ 
resents  a  serious  development  in  Argen¬ 
tine  thought. — Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford 
University. 

ing  it  socially  responsible  for  its  effects.  I  do 
not  think  any  critic,  old  or  new,  can  have  re¬ 
mained  unaffected  by  the  insistent  social  con¬ 
science  of  the  Marxists.  At  any  rate  it  has  in¬ 
fluenced  me  very  deeply.  .  .  .  The  disillusion¬ 
ment  with  revolutionism  in  this  country  has 
not  knocked  out  the  social  camp,  far  from  it, 
and  it  makes  that  kind  of  critic  all  the  more 
impressive.  I  incline  to  think  that  we  shall  come, 
presently,  to  a  felt  need  for  breadth  of  view, 
and  for  every  possible  community  of  view,  on 
the  part  of  the  literary  critics  of  many  denomi¬ 
nations." — John  Crowe  Ransom  in  The  Ken¬ 
yon  Review. 


Books  in  Italian 
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*  Umberto  Calosso.  Uanarchia  ii 
Vittorio  Alfieri.  Bari.  Laterza.  2nd 
cd.,  1949.  200  pages. — ^This  book,  first 
published  in  1924,  was  written  just  after 
the  advent  of  Fascism  while  the  author, 
an  opponent  of  dictatorship,  was  waiting 
for  his  trial.  It  is  therefore  a  work  of 
criticism  on  Alfieri  which  carries  the  im¬ 
plications  of  a  revolt  against  tyranny  as 
interpreted  through  the  poet  of  the  trag¬ 
edies  of  liberty. 

This  second  edition  appeared  in  1949 
on  the  occasion  of  the  bicentenary  of 
Alfieri’s  birth.  As  no  important  changes 
have  been  made,  this  revival  has  also 
autobiographical  significance,  for  it  gives 
the  author’s  reaction  to  events  at  the 
time  the  book  was  written.  This  fact 
constitutes  both  the  merit  and  the  de¬ 
fect  of  the  book.  On  one  hand,  the  com¬ 
munion  between  poet  and  critic  is  so 
close  that  one  feels  carried  away  by  the 
flowing  prose  of  his  pages  (few  foot¬ 
notes,  no  chapter  division  except  in  the 
index),  in  which  one  point  naturally  and 
without  effort  develops  into  the  next. 
On  the  other  hand,  others,  the  ortho¬ 
dox  critics,  might  prefer  a  superior  de¬ 
tachment,  a  more  impartial  judgment 
or,  in  Croce’s  terms,  fewer  paradoxes 
and  more  substantial  truths. 

As  to  the  title,  the  main  point  in  the 
book,  it  appears  to  be  a  real  paradox, 
since  Alfieri  never  advocated  anarchy 
or  any  other  political  doctrine.  He  stands 
as  the  poet  of  Freedom  which  is  eternal 
struggle,  indefinable  impulse  above 
space  and  time,  beyond  life  and  earth. 
TTie  term  anarchy  has  then  to  be  under¬ 
stood  not  as  system,  but  as  the  lack  of 
any  archia  or  definite  political  doctrine. 

Calosso  makes  interesting  parallels 
and  differentiations  with  other  poets  and 
literary  movements. — Maria  T.  Arrighi. 
Smith  College. 

^  Arminio  Janner.  Luigi  Pirandello. 


Firenze.  “La  Nuova  Italia.’’  1948. 
viii-{-346  pages.  950  1. — Many  critical 
works  about  Pirandello  have  been  writ¬ 
ten,  but  all  of  them  during  his  lifetime, 
and  hence  too  close  to  be  properly  ap¬ 
praised.  Now,  fourteen  years  after  his 
death,  Arminio  Janner  gives  us  the  first 
attempt  at  a  serene  and  objective  evalu¬ 
ation  of  his  works  and  place  in  Euro¬ 
pean  literature.  This  Signor  Janner  does 
in  a  masterly  analysis  of  Pirandello’s 
complete  output  from  the  earliest  at¬ 
tempts  to  the  unfinished  I  Giganti  della 
Montagna.  Contrary  to  the  earliest 
critics,  Pasini  and  Tilgher,  for  example, 
Janner  does  not  consider  Pirandello’s 
plays  to  be  his  greatest  contribution,  but 
rather  his  stories,  or  novelle.  It  is  in  these 
Novelle  per  un  anno  that  Pirandello 
demonstrates  his  real  genius  and  his 
right  to  rank  among  the  giants.  Signor 
Janner  has  made  a  good  case,  and  future 
critics  must  take  his  viewpoint  into  con¬ 
sideration. — Stephen  Scatori.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

^  G.  B.  Angioletti.  La  memoria.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Bompiani.  1 949. 2 1 5  pages.  5001. 
— Believing  that  of  the  facts  and  emo¬ 
tions  of  childhood,  the  latter  determine 
more  strongly  a  man’s  future,  the  author 
of  this  novel  chooses  to  weave  his  story 
on  the  framework  of  this  theme.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  tell  dramatically  rather  than 
introspectively  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
understanding  in  a  boy  and  his  reactions 
to  the  misery  of  the  farmers,  the  opu¬ 
lence  of  the  city’s  rich,  the  revolt  of  the 
workers,  the  innocence,  joy  and  love  of 
youth,  the  lack  of  understanding  be¬ 
tween  men  and  women.  Several  of  the 
book’s  characters  show  creative  rich¬ 
ness,  and  only  rarely  does  the  story  be¬ 
come  that  of  the  sensitive  young  man  in 
a  cruel  society. — R.  V.  Williams.  Los 
Altos,  Calif. 
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S  Carlo  Coccioli.  La  difficile  speranza. 

Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1947.  292  pages. 
500  1. — If  one  were  not  brought  up  on 
the  Manzonian  tradition  of  the  novel 
as  a  moral,  ethical,  and  spiritual  produc¬ 
tion,  and  if  one  were  willing  to  accept 
a  phase  of  reality,  raw  and  crude  as  it 
may  be,  this  book  would  be  very  worth¬ 
while.  And,  although  we  agree  with  the 
author  that  the  war  has  changed  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  yet,  we  fail  to 
see  that,  on  the  whole,  Italy  or  perhaps 
any  other  country  hit  direedy  by  the  war 
presents  such  a  picture  as  the  author 
paints  for  us. 

The  author’s  psychoanalysis  of  ab¬ 
normal  individuals  and  his  acute  analysis 
of  situations  created  perhaps  by  the  war 
are  very  impressive.  His  hero,  Tom,  im¬ 
mersed  in  evil  or  at  least  in  its  vehement 
desire,  becomes,  according  to  the  au¬ 
thor,  a  symbol  of  the  sublime,  because 
he  has  Anally  triumphed  over  himself 
and  has  found  salvation  by  faith  in 
Christ  and  consequendy  in  himself  and 
in  his  fellowmen.  In  this  sense  the  book 
has  moral  scope. 

Cbccioli’s  message  is  very  important 
in  these  difficult  times  and  yet  the  meth¬ 
od  he  uses  in  presenting  it  is  so  unin¬ 
spiring  that  there  seems  to  be  a  definite 
contrast  between  the  author’s  own 
thoughts,  particularly  those  expressed  in 
the  last  pages  of  the  book,  and  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  sentiments  of  his  characters 
which  permeate  the  entire  work.  His 
moral  and  spiritual  sweep  therefore  loses 
its  real  value. 

Carlo  Cbccioli’s  powerful  and  pro¬ 
found  expression,  his  fine  sensitivity,  and 
his  rich  fantasy  make  him,  nevertheless, 
one  of  the  outstanding  young  writers  of 
Italy. — Rosa  Trillo  Clough.  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  Cesare  Pavese.  La  Bella  estate.  To¬ 
rino.  Einaudi.  1 949. 348  pages.  1 ,2001. 
— Here  are  three  short  novels.  La  Bella 
estate,  11  diavolo  sulle  colline,  and  Tra 
donne  sole.  Otherwise  unrelated,  they 
share  a  preoccupation  with  the  problems 
of  youth — the  restless,  chattering  young 


men  and  girls  who  throng  the  sidewalks 
and  overflow  into  the  streets  in  the  long, 
hot  evenings  of  a  fine  Italian  summer. 

In  addition  to  his  creative  work,  Ce¬ 
sare  Pavese  has  published  translations 
of  a  number  of  English  and  American 
writers,  including  Joyce  and  Faulkner. 
By  so  much  as  they  have  influenced  his 
style,  he  has  been  the  loser.  Mistaking  in¬ 
cident  for  plot  (for  instance,  in  La  Bella 
estate),  Pavese  squanders  lively  gifts  of 
characterization  and  racy  colloquial  dia¬ 
logue  on  a  story  as  pointless  as  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  one-way  bus  ride  from  Here 
to  There. — John  B.  Bennett.  Boston, 
Mass. 

^  Guglielmo  Petroni.  ll  mondo  e  una 
prigione.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1949. 
155  pages.  400  1. — Petroni,  a  young 
writer  from  Lucca,  who  had  previously 
asserted  himself  as  a  poet,  has  woven 
into  this  account  of  his  imprisonment 
as  an  anti-Fascist  a  measure  of  symbol¬ 
ism  and  philosophy.  Freed  upon  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Allies  from  his  Roman 
prison  he  sets  out  for  home,  only  to  real¬ 
ize  along  the  way  that  his  search  for 
freedom  is  not  yet  over  since  he  must 
now  find  it  within  himself.  This  novel¬ 
ette  was  originally  published  in  the 
quarterly  Botteghe  O scare,  where  it  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention  last  year. 
— Rina  de  Tolnay.  Princeton,  N.  J. 

^  Guido  Seborga.  L’uomo  di  Campo- 
rosso.  Verona.  Mondadori.  1948. 182 
pages.  300  1. — The  tragic  story  of  a 
primitive  man  living  in  a  modern  world. 
Quinto’s  intelligence,  and  therefore  his 
tastes  and  necessities,  are  elementary. 
He  is  unconcerned  with  the  Fascist  re¬ 
gime  which  is  making  its  presence  felt 
in  Camporosso.  Because  his  wife’s 
confessor  advises  her  to  resist  his  ad¬ 
vances,  Quinto  hates  not  only  all  priests, 
but  also  the  Church.  He  has  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  morals  and  so  feels  no  conscience 
when  indulging  in  a  passionate  affair 
with  his  friend’s  wife.  His  life  becomes 
complex,  for  among  other  things  he  sud¬ 
denly  finds  that  he  cannot  escape  the 
Fascist  dictates.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
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life  Quinto  is  stimulated  to  try  to  think. 
Until  now,  he  has  never  had  to  under¬ 
stand  anything  except  that  which  im¬ 
mediately  affected  his  comfort.  With  the 
help  of  his  friend,  he  gropes  for  the 
meaning  of  individual  words,  of  simple 
ideas,  but  before  his  thinking  processes 
can  develop,  he  loses  his  freedom  and, 
therefore,  his  friend’s  necessary  guidance 
to  understanding. — Margaret  Funder- 
burg.  Lake  Forest  College. 

^  Giuseppe  Ungaretti,  Davide  Lajolo, 
eds.  I  poeti  scelti.  Milano.  Monda- 
dori.  1949.  160  pages.  600  1. — This  book 
contains  lyrical  selections  by  twenty-one 
poets  chosen  from  the  two  hundred  who 
contested  for  the  Saint  Vincent  Award 
held  at  Val  d’Aosta  in  1948. 

Ungaretti’s  preface  stresses  the  exist¬ 
ence  today  of  a  common  poetic  climate, 
and  the  rediscovery  of  the  depth  of  the 
language.  His  summation  of  the  various 
“poetries”  is  interesting:  among  these 
lyrists  “there  is  the  one  who,  in  mono¬ 
logues  punctuated  with  pauses,  cruelly 
deciphers  himself  in  the  obscurities  of 
his  conscience;  the  one  who  prefers  to 
absent  himself  in  sudden,  warm,  clearly 
objectivized  colorations;  the  one  who, 
searching  for  his  own  secret,  tries  to 
discover  and  express,  in  the  spirit  of 
modernity,  the  voice  of  all;  the  one  who 
wishes  to  set  himself  off  from  others  by 
mirroring  things;  the  one  who  tends  to 
realism;  the  one  who  inclines  toward 
losing  himself  in  carnal  melancholy;  the 
one  who  gives  the  spectral  stylistic  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  own  mental  simulacra;  and 
the  one  who  enhances,  in  a  distorted  and 
obsessional  fashion,  the  material  point 
characterizing  some  physical  appear¬ 
ance.” 

Even  a  cursory  perusal  cannot  fail  to 
bare  the  profound  humanity  of  some 
of  these  poems.  One  should  compare,  for 
instance,  Chi  mi  attende?  by  Fidia  Gam- 
betti  with  D’Annunzio’s  poem  to  his 
mother  in  II  Poema  Paradisiaco,  or  Adri¬ 
ano  Grande’s  Sospiro  with  D’Annun¬ 
zio’s  Stabat  nuda  aestas  in  II  Libro  D’Al- 
cione. — Elio  Gianturco.  Washington. 


Romeo  Masini.  I  rapporti  fra  la  col- 
tura  e  la  decadenza  delVEuropa  di 
Hegel  a  Spengler.  Firenze.  Barbara. 
1948.  viii-j-116  pages.  500  1. — That  the 
chaotic  state  of  the  world  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  spiritual  growth  of  man¬ 
kind  is  lagging  behind  its  technical  con¬ 
quests  has  been  expounded  in  many 
books.  Romeo  Masini,  acting  as  an  ex¬ 
pert  diagnostician  for  the  present  ills 
of  Europe,  traces  them  back  to  the 
spread  of  the  philosophies  of  Hegel, 
Nietzsche,  and  Spengler.  This  discovery 
is  not  new.  Masini  refrains  from  positive 
conclusions  and  secs  the  only  hope  for 
the  future  in  a  slow  revival  of  humanism. 

The  virtues  of  this  small  treatise  arc 
its  conciseness  and  its  readable  style. — 
Adelheid  G.  Ladewig.  Hamilton  College 
Library. 

^  Cesarc  Brandi.  Carmine  o  della  pit- 
tura  con  due  saggi  su  Duccio  e 
Picasso.  Firenze.  Vallccchi.  1947.  331 
pages.  600  1. — This  book  is  the  first  in 
a  scries  of  six  dialogues  on  the  Arts, 
which  Brandi  is  grouping  under  the 
general  title  Elicona.  The  plan  contem¬ 
plates  having  each  dialogue  followed  by 
two  essays,  one  on  an  old  and  one  on  a 
modern  subject,  but  continuing  the  same 
critical  method.  The  essays  that  follow 
this  first  dialogue  arc  on  the  sommo 
trecentista  Duccio  and  the  great  Cubist 
Picasso. 

The  dialogue,  which  is  highly  techni¬ 
cal  and  cannot  be  of  interest  except  to 
other  wordy  critics,  deals  with  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  artist  and  his  work, 
and  what  happens  in  the  painter’s  mind 
as  he  looks  upon  his  subject  to  repro¬ 
duce  it — not  faithfully  or  photographic¬ 
ally — but  as  it  is  in  the  artist’s  concep¬ 
tion,  after  it  has  become  a  living  part 
of  his  conscience. 

Among  other  matters  of  serious  con¬ 
cern  to  Brandi,  he  tries  to  answer  the 
question:  Can  the  cinema  be  considered 
an  art? 

In  the  essays  as  well  as  in  the  dialogue, 
Brandi  tries  to  present  a  new  aesthetic 
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but,  because  he  is  too  abstract  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  follow,  many  a  reader  will  feel 
like  exclaiming  with  Carmine: 

“Non  riesco  mai  a  seguirti  complc- 
tamente.” — Donato  Internoscia.  The 
University  of  Akron. 

Bruno  Brunello.  //  pensiero  politico 

italiano  dal  Romagnosi  al  Croce. 
Bologna.  Zuffi.  1949.  259  pages.  1,000  1. 
— This  is  a  book  for  historians  and  so¬ 
cial  theorists  and  not  for  the  average 
reader,  for  it  is  concerned  with  theories 
and  systems  rather  than  events  or  per¬ 
sonalities  and  it  is  written  in  a  style  that 
is  scholarly  and  professional  rather  than 
popular.  The  author  makes  two  main 
divisions  in  his  survey:  Romanticismo  e 
VEth  liberde  which  takes  us  through 
Cavour,  and  the  more  recent  period 
given  over  to  Uberalismo  e  Socialdemo- 
crazia  with  its  reaction  treated  under 
the  subheading  La  critica  anti-demo- 
cratica.  Of  the  two  main  divisions  the 
first  is  considerably  longer,  and  with 
reason,  since  the  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  theorists  were  more  original  than 
those  of  the  later  period  and  since,  also, 
history  has  given  us  a  better  opportunity 
to  study  and  criticize  them. 

The  scope  of  the  work  allows  for 
rather  scanty  treatment  of  each  of  the 
figures  discussed;  Romagnosi  has  16 
pages,  Mazzini  21,  Pareto  6  and  even 
Croce  only  9.  The  task  then  is  essentially 
one  of  synthesis  and  the  author  does 
very  well  what  he  has  set  out  to  do. 
The  book  will  be  useful  as  a  schematic 
history  of  Italian  political  theorists  over 
the  last  century. — T.  G.  Bergin.  Yale 
University. 

**  Umberto  Dorini.  Lorenzo  il  Mag- 
nifico.  Firenze.  Vallechi.  1949.  322 
pages  -}-  22  plates.  900  1. — This  impor¬ 
tant  book  is  a  sequel  to  I  Medici  e  i  loro 
tempi  (1943).  Based  on  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  fifteenth  century  Italy  and 
of  Florence  in  particular,  it  gives  a  com¬ 
plete  and  vivid  picture  of  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici,  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his 
enemies:  a  picture  that  should  be  defini¬ 
tive  and  should  supplant  less  thorough 


studies,  such  as  that  of  F.  Schevill. 

Dorini  is  concerned  with  disproving 
nineteenth  century  descriptions  of  his 
hero  as  a  tyrant,  by  showing  him  as  a 
forerunner  of  Macchiavelli  in  his  desire 
for  a  united  Italy,  and  by  contrasting 
him  with  the  corrupt  clergy  and  am¬ 
bitious  princelings  of  his  day,  Whose 
greedy  selfishness  caused  constant  feuds 
between  neighboring  provinces.  Like 
Plato’s  “philosopher-king,”  the  Mag- 
nifico  appears  in  Dorini’s  study  as  a 
far-sighted,  humane  ruler,  interested 
primarily  in  creating  for  his  people  a 
good  life,  a  freedom  and  a  peace  they 
had  never  known.  Lorenzo,  he  admits, 
succeeded  only  in  strengthening  Flor¬ 
ence  during  his  lifetime;  but,  more  re¬ 
markably,  he  gave  his  city  eternal  fame 
by  making  it  a  center  for  the  greatest 
flowering  of  the  arts  the  world  had  seen 
since  Periclean  Athens.  Twenty  repro¬ 
ductions  of  famous  Quatrocento  paint¬ 
ings  and  sculptures  and  a  selection  from 
Lorenzo’s  songs  and  sonnets  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  this  part  of  the  Medicean  ac¬ 
complishment  and  add  much  to  the 
value  of  the  book. — Winifred  Smith. 
Vassar  College. 

^  Arturo  Carlo  Jemolo.  Chiesa  e  Stato 
in  Italia  negli  ultimi  cento  anni. 
Torino.  Einaudi.  1949. 754  pages.  2,000 1. 
— Entirely  justified  seems  the  award  of 
the  Premio  Viareggio  1949  to  this  monu¬ 
mental  product  of  intellectual  history, 
devoted  to  retracing  the  vicissitudes  of 
State-Church  relations  in  Italy  from  the 
appearance  of  Gioberti’s  Primato  to  the 
elections  of  April  18,  1948,  out  of  which 
the  modern  Italian  Guelfo  state  has 
emerged.  The  antagonism  between  Ca¬ 
tholicism  and  Liberalism,  Liberalism 
and  Socialism,  then  the  Catholic 
Church’s  stand  on  Fascism,  and  finally 
its  attitude  towards  the  new  Italian  de¬ 
mocracy  are  passed  in  successive  scru¬ 
tiny,  with  a  rare  but  far  from  glacial 
impartiality,  by  a  master  in  juristic,  po¬ 
litical,  and  religious  history,  a  worthy 
representative  of  that  Turin  school 
which  has  been  graced  by  scholars  such 
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as  Ruffini  (ecclesiastical  history),  Ei- 
naudi  (economics),  Chironi  (Italian  pri¬ 
vate  law),  Patetta  (history  of  Italian 
law),  and  a  lineal  descendant,  a  true- 
blood  incarnation,  of  the  tradition  of 
liberal  Catholicism  of  the  Risorgimento. 

Jemolo  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
the  “movement  of  the  Risorgimento  is 
now  irrevocably  concluded”  alter  hav¬ 
ing  gasped  its  last  at  Vittorio  Veneto, 
or  during  the  Partigiano  movement  of 
1944-45.  The  last  chapter;  Dopo  il  fas- 
cismo  is  probably  the  most  remarkable 
and  life-like  portrait  of  the  social  and 
intellectual  conditions  of  postwar  Italy. 
— Elio  Gianturco.  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Mario  Toscano.  Le  origini  del  Patto 
d’Acciaio.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1948. 
207  pages.  800  1. — The  well  known  pro¬ 
fessor  and  co-editor  of  the  Ri vista  di 
studi  politici  internazionali ,  who  has 
added  to  his  earlier  studies  of  Italian 
foreign  policy  this  carefully  documented 
and  interesting  account  of  the  relations 
between  Rome  and  Berlin  which  led 
to  the  treaty  between  Hitler  and  Musso¬ 
lini  of  May  22,  1939,  does  not  go  as  far 
into  the  background  of  those  relations  as 
does  Elizabeth  Wiskeman  in  the  Rome- 
Berlin  Axis  (1949).  She  traces  the  gene¬ 
sis  of  Hitler’s  megalomania  to  Nietz¬ 
sche’s  ideas  and  shows  how  Mussolini 
also  was  influenced  by  that  philosopher. 
Toscano  confines  himself  to  the  history 
of  the  years  between  1936  and  1939, 
using,  as  she  does,  a  variety  of  sources, 
especially  Ciano’s  diaries. 

The  picture  that  emerges  in  both 
books  is  a  dark  one.  Plots  originating 
in  the  frustrated  emotions  and  adoles- 

“Poc  is  the  first  Romantic  who  did  not  want 
to  be  a  Romantic.  ...  His  work  is  therefore  the 
overcoming  of  despair  by  means  of  fantasy 
touched  by  delirium,  the  fire  of  the  spirit  com¬ 
pensating  for  a  cold  nose.” — Ramon  Gomez  de 
la  Serna  in  Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura. 

Jean  Loize,  in  charge  of  sifting  the  papers  of 
the  late  Georges  Bernanos,  has  discovered  in 
Fressin,  where  the  Catholic  writer  spent  many 
of  his  younger  years,  important  biographical 


cent  combativcncss  of  the  two  unscrupu¬ 
lous  dictators  led  them,  as  Mussolini 
said,  to  “talk  peace  and  prepare  for 
war,”  through  the  whole  course  of  their 
destructive  careers.  The  Italian  leaders, 
especially  Ciano,  appear  in  Toscano’s  ac¬ 
count  rather  more  intelligent  than  the 
Germans,  among  whom  Ribbentrop 
stands  out  as  the  most  irresponsible — 
“sempre  iperbolico,”  wrote  Ciano.  But 
the  group  as  a  whole  stands  revealed  in 
the  glare  of  historical  hindsight  as  am¬ 
bitious,  hypocritical,  blind  to  realities 
they  would  not  face,  and  completely 
without  consideration  for  their  victims. 
— Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

^  Antonio  Gramsci.  Lettere  dal  car- 
cere.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1947. — This 
volume,  now  in  its  sixth  edition,  and 
winner  of  the  Viareggio  prize  in  1947, 
is  a  book  of  the  personal  letters  of  An¬ 
tonio  Gramsci,  secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  written  during  his  impris¬ 
onment  for  opposing  the  Fascist  govern¬ 
ment,  but  they  are  in  no  sense  political. 
They  are  addressed  to  his  family  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Giulia,  his  wife,  and  Tania, 
his  sister-in-law.  These  letters  are  beauti¬ 
fully  phrased  and  reveal  the  sufferings 
of  a  man  with  a  strong  moral  character 
and  a  fine  personality.  They  are  distinct¬ 
ly  real,  spontaneous,  unsophisticated,  yet 
simple  in  style  and  profound  in  thought. 
They  deal  for  the  most  part  with  literary, 
philosophical,  historic^,  and  economic 
problems.  The  author’s  deep  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  nature,  his  lucid  thinking, 
and  his  high  moral  principles  make  him 
an  outstanding  figure  in  our  confused 
times. — Rosa  Trillo  Clough.  Hunter 
College. 

material  including  old  family  papers  and  60 
photographs  of  the  young  Bernanos. 

The  Australians  are  the  world's  best  per 
capita  book  buyers.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
import  books  annually  to  a  value  of  2,500,000 
pounds  sterling,  and  their  annual  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  is  valued  at  about  1,000,000  pounds 
sterling.  Since  the  population  of  the  two  do¬ 
minions  is  8  million,  each  Down  Underite  there¬ 
fore  spends  about  1 8  shillings  a  year  on  books. 


Books  in  English 

{ For  other  Bool{s  in  English,  see  “Head-Liners") 


W  Norman  Ault.  New  Light  on  Pope: 

With  Some  Additions  to  His  Poetry 
Hitherto  Unl(nown.  London.  Methuen. 

1949.  viii-j-379  pages.  30/. — Norman 
Ault’s  valuable  and  readable  book  as¬ 
sembles  a  number  of  poems  either  un¬ 
known  or  hitherto  excluded  from  the 
Pope  canon,  and  in  most  instances  satis¬ 
factorily  establishes  their  claim  to  admis¬ 
sion  to  that  list.  His  study  of  these  poems 
generally  constitutes  also  a  defense  of 
Pope’s  reputation.  The  chapters  on 
Pope’s  relations  with  his  opponents  Ad¬ 
dison,  Dennis,  and  Cibber,  and  with  his 
friends  Rowe  and  Swift,  are  especially 
well  developed.  The  chapter  on  Pope’s 
studies  in  painting  proves  that  ut  pic- 
tura,  poesis  was  more  than  a  critical 
cliche  to  him.  Mr.  Ault’s  skilful  use  of 
external  and  internal  evidence  reminds 
one  of  classical  scholarship  at  its  best. — 
John  Paul  Pritchard.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Joseph  E.  Baker,  ed.  The  Reinter¬ 
pretation  of  Victorian  Literature. 
Princeton.  Princeton  University  Press. 

1950.  ix 4-236  pages.  $3.75. — The  eleven 
essays  which  comprise  this  extraordinar¬ 
ily  stimulating  volume  are  in  effect  a 
definition  of  the  contributions  of  Vic¬ 
torian  England  to  twentieth  century 
thought  in  the  realms  of  religion,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  history,  the  novel, 
biography,  and  education,  to  name  a  few 
of  its  topics.  Each  chapter  is  an  attempt 
to  evaluate  the  present  state  of  Victorian 
scholarship  and  to  point  in  the  direction 
of  the  vast  materials  still  to  be  examined 
and  synthesized.  What  seems  to  me  to 
distinguish  this  symposium  is  the  vigor 
with  which  each  writer  not  only  indi¬ 
cates  the  fields  still  untouched,  but  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  continuity  which  exists 
between  our  age  and  the  great  ages  of 
European  culture.  Of  special  interest  is 
the  final  essay  treating  the  classical  bases 


of  Romantic  and  Victorian  thought  and 
moral  bias. — Paul  G.  Ruggiers.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  H.  Boesch^nstein.  The  German 
Novel, ,1939-1944.  Toronto.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto  Press.  1949.  vii4-189 
pages.  $3.25. — Some  400  works  are  scru¬ 
tinized  under  eight  headings  referring 
to  content,  such  as  medicine,  education; 
the  remaining  three  chapters  are  devoted 
to  an  introduction,  an  evaluation  of  fun¬ 
damental  moods,  and  Western  tradition. 
It  is  good  news  that  “the  tradition  as  it 
existed  through  the  nineteenth  century 
has  survived.’’  With  charming  candor 
the  author  confesses  “that  in  part  we 
shall  find  what  we  are  looking  for.” 
This  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  the 
words  “camouflage”  and  “symbolic”  are 
used.  To  the  student  of  recent  German 
literature  the  book  will  be  a  real  help. 
— Max  Selin ger.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Stefdn  Einarsson.  History  of  Ice¬ 
landic  Prose  Writers  1800-1940. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Gjrnell  University  Press. 
1948.  xiii-1-269  pages.  $3.50. — Little  has 
been  known  of  what  Icelanders  have 
written  since  the  Middle  Ages,  the  bril¬ 
liant  epoch  of  the  Sagas.  The  professor 
of  Scandinavian  Philology  at  TTie  Johns 
Hopkins  University  here  gives  the  first 
detailed  account  of  the  development  of 
prose  writing  in  Iceland  after  the  long 
centuries  of  foreign  economic  domina¬ 
tion  and  cultural  stagnation.  The  gen¬ 
eral  reader  may  not  fully  appreciate  the 
wealth  of  biographic  and  bibliographic 
information,  but  he  certainly  will  be 
aware  of  the  revival,  due  to  the  ideas  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  Romanti¬ 
cism,  of  Iceland’s  political  and  cultural 
self<onsciousness  and  the  extroversion 
of  the  oudook  accompanying  the  urban¬ 
ization  and  industrialization  of  its  so- 
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cicty. — Knut  Bergsland.  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  D.  J.  Enright.  Commentary  on 
Goethe’s  "Faust.”  New  York.  New 
Directions.  1949.  158  pages.  $1.50. — 
There  are  gaps  in  this  short  commen¬ 
tary,  but  on  essential  points  it  is  sound 
and  convincing,  clear  and  unpretentious. 
The  author  sees  a  moral  optimism  af¬ 
firmed  in  the  “Prologue  in  Heaven” 
which  is  not  entirely  borne  out  by  Faust’s 
career.  In  other  respects,  too,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  criticize  a  “gigantic  work 
of  poetry”  of  which  many  interpreta¬ 
tions  are  possible.  He  does  not  make 
the  mistake  of  falling  for  the  “ever-striv¬ 
ing”  theme  of  Goethe  himself;  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  comment  on  the  length 
and  tediousness  of  Acts  II  and  IV  of  the 
Second  Part;  and  with  justified  blunt¬ 
ness  he  attacks  the  sophistry  of  “Ge- 
fiihl  ist  alles!”  A  frank,  refreshing,  stim¬ 
ulating  and  independendy-conceived 
litde  ^x)k. — W.  A.  W. 

^  Goethe.  UNESCO’s  Homage  on 
the  Occasion  of  the  Two  Hun- 
dredth  Anniversary  of  his  Birth.  Paris. 
UNESCO.  1949. 179  pages. — The  tenor 
of  this  collection  of  essays  is  given  in 
the  invitation  to  the  contributors,  which 
stresses  Goethe’s  accomplishments  as  a 
thinker  and  educator  rather  than  his 
poetic  achievements.  The  value  of  the 
book  consists  not  so  much  in  the  origin¬ 
ality  of  the  contributions  as  in  the  echoes 
called  forth  by  the  study  of  Goethe  in 
minds  of  the  most  varied  geographical 
and  professional  backgrounds.  The  poets 
Spender  and  Mistral  are  joined  by  the 
philosophers  Croce  and  Northrop;  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  East  Indian  scholars  by  men 
of  letters  such  as  Jules  Romains,  Tliomas 
Mann,  and  Alfonso  Reyes.  Aside  from 
the  almost  inevitable  repetition  of  the 
obvious,  the  celebration  of  Goethe  as  a 
man  of  universal  interests  and  interna¬ 
tional  orientation,  there  is  a  remarkable 
variety  of  content,  ranging  from  Goe¬ 
the’s  concept  of  justice  to  his  relations 
with  the  East.  Two  themes  occur  fre- 
quendy:  the  insincerity  of  the  German 


Goethe  centenary  of  1932,  and  the  un- 
Germanity  of  C^the  (Jaroslaw  Iwas- 
ziewicz  calls  him  “the  last  German,” 
after  whom  the  Prussians  took  over). 

Two  contributions  stand  out  for  their 
elucidation  of  difficult  questions  or  the 
uniqueness  of  the  point  of  view  pre¬ 
sented:  F.  S.  Northrop’s  essay,  balancing 
Goethe’s  limitations  in  scientific  think¬ 
ing  against  his  intuitive  foresight,  and 
that  by  L«}pold  Sedar  Senghor,  Profes¬ 
sor  at  the  Ecole  Nationale  de  la  France 
d’Outre-Mer,  describing  the  process 
whereby  the  impact  made  by  the  read¬ 
ing  of  Leo  Frobenius  was  superseded 
by  that  of  Goethe. — Uenhard  Bergel. 
Queens  College,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

^  F.  C.  Green.  The  Mind  of  Proust. 

Cambridge.  Cambridge  University 
Press.  1949.  546  pages.  $4.50. — A  rather 
pretentious  tide  for  a  volume  which  is 
merely  a  running  commentary  on  A  la 
recherche  du  temps  perdu,  tome  by 
tome,  at  times  scholarly  and  interesting, 
at  other  times  heavy  and  poncif;  a  sort  of 
endless  professoral  explication  de  texte, 
but  intended  only  for  mature  readers 
who  have  read  Proust’s  works  often  and 
who  have  retained  a  great  deal  of  what 
they  have  read. 

This  critical  study  is  not  made  to 
bring  a  truce  between  the  apologists  for 
the  Proustian  conception  of  the  novel 
and  the  defenders  of  the  French  classical 
method,  for  Professor  Greene  is  a  vocif¬ 
erous  Proustian  of  the  type  who,  not 
satisfied  with  praising  what  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  original  in  Proust,  feels  called 
upon  to  defend  even  his  worst  faults; 
yet  he  is  willing  to  admit,  as  he  should 
since  Proust  does  it  himself,  that  no 
novel  can  be  based  entirely,  or  even  at 
great  length,  on  material  provided  by 
the  unconscious.  This  book  should  be 
on  the  shelves  of  every  Proustian’s  li¬ 
brary. — Andre  Bourgeois.  The  Rice  In¬ 
stitute. 

^  Brita  M.  E.  Mortensen,  Brian  W. 

Downs.  Strindberg.  An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  Life  and  Worl(.  Cambridge. 
Cambridge  University  Press.  1949.  xii 
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-j-  234  pages  -j-  1  plate.  $2.75. — The 
authors  of  this  timely  book,  one  of  many 
published  in  commemoration  of  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  Sweden’s  immortal  dramatist, 
have  succeeded  excellently  in  what  they 
set  out  to  do:  to  furnish  English  read¬ 
ers  with  a  brief  introduction  to  his  bi¬ 
ography  and  to  his  main  literary  works 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  indicate  the 
directions  in  which  those  who  wish  to 
obtain  a  fuller  knowledge  might  most 
profitably  proceed. 

Within  the  limits  of  their  purpose  and 
their  allotted  space,  they  present  a  well- 
rounded  picture  not  only  of  the  explosive 
personality  and  the  turbulent  life  of  the 
dramatist,  but  also  of  his  extensive  and 
varied  writings.  On  the  one  hand  (and 
this  is  fundamental)  the  authors  relate 
them  to  his  life,  and,  on  the  other,  they 
reveal  their  great  impact  within  and  be¬ 
yond  the  borders  of  his  native  Sweden. 
The  book  is  extensively  documented;  the 
selective  bibliography  and  the  list  of 
Strindberg’s  works  in  English  are  highly 
valuable. — Richard  Bec\.  University  of 
North  Dakota. 

Julian  L.  Ross.  Philosophy  in  Litera¬ 
ture.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  and  Allegheny  College. 
1949.  xi-f-286  pages.  $3. — Everyone  ad¬ 
mits  that  philosophy  is  a  necessary  in¬ 
gredient  of  great  literature.  To  what  ex¬ 
tent  this  element  is  related  to  the  factual 
and  aesthetic  in  literary  art  is  difficult 
to  say,  but  Mr.  Ross  has  gone  far  in  solv¬ 
ing  this  riddle.  He  sets  forth  clearly  and 
interestingly  the  relation  of  philosophy 
to  literature.  Four  chapters  follow,  treat¬ 
ing  Hedonism,  Stoicism,  Socratic  ethics, 
and  Christianity.  These  theories  are  so 
logically  applied  to  the  concepts  of  art 
that  the  reader  concludes  that  literature 
and  philosophy  are  one. 

Many  teachers  have  found  August 
Boeckh’s  Encyclopaedia  an  excellent 
guide  to  literature.  This  work,  however, 
developing  philosophy  as  an  organic 
whole,  emphasizes  an  intellectual  repro¬ 
duction  of  Antiquity.  Mr.  Ross  demon¬ 
strates  the  applicability  of  philosophy  to 


the  literature  of  today.  His  book,  a  boon 
to  students,  dissipates  the  phobia  re¬ 
sulting  from  philosophical  terms  and 
convinces  us  in  simple  language  that  lit¬ 
erature  is  life. — Joseph  H.  Marshburn. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Ralph  Tymms.  Doubles  in  Literary 

Psychology.  Cambridge.  Bowes  & 
Bowes.  1949.  126  pages.  12/6. — ^This  in¬ 
teresting  litde  Volume  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Doppelgdnger  motif  in  Ro¬ 
mantic  literature  between  Goethe  and 
the  present,  not  only  in  German,  but  also 
in  English,  French,  and  Russian.  A  pre¬ 
liminary  chapter  traces  its  evolution 
prior  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  “doubles”  theme  (which  may  be 
defined  as  the  disassociation  of  a  non- 
conscious  self  from  the  conscious  mind 
and  a  projection  of  that  self  into  a  cor¬ 
poreal  double  or  alter  ego )  has  its  most 
provocative  treatment  in  E.  T.  A.  Hoff¬ 
mann,  who  seems  to  forecast  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  modern  psychology  with  its  in¬ 
terest  in  the  workings  of  the  subcon¬ 
scious,  and  of  “subjective  realism”  in  lit¬ 
erature  which,  according  to  Prof. 
Tymms,  more  and  more  dwells  upon  the 
activities  of  the  subconscious  rather  than 
those  of  the  rational  mind. — Paul  G. 
Ruggiers.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Derk  Bodde.  Tolstoy  and  China. 

Princeton.  Princeton  University 
Press.  1950.  vii-f-HO  pages.  $2.50. — 
Derk  Bodde,  professor  of  Chinese  at 
the  graduate  school  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  an  authority  on  China’s 
relations  to  the  Western  world.  In  this 
slim  volume,  No.  4  in  the  History  of 
Ideas  series,  he  dedicates  one  chapter 
each  to  Tolstoy’s  readings  on  China, 
his  writings  and  publications  on  China, 
his  personal  contacts  with  Chinese,  the 
meaning  of  China  to  him,  and  China’s 
influence  on  the  great  Russian  author. 
To  his  clear  and  well  documented  text 
he  adds  an  annotated  bibliography.  The 
book  is  an  indispensable  tool  for  a  schol¬ 
arly  approach  to  Tolstoy. — Adelheid  G. 
Ladewig.  Hamilton  College  Library. 
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^  P.  Corcmans,  A.  and  Janssens  dc 
Bisthoven.  Van  Eycl(.  The  Adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Mystic  Lamb.  Martin  Davies, 
tr.  Antwerp.  Nederlandsche  Boek- 
handel.  1948. 45  pages  -|-  209  plates.  950 
Bel.  fr. — Stolen  in  1942  by  the  Nazis 
and  restored  to  the  Belgian  people  in 
1945  by  the  Third  American  Army 
Group,  the  famous  more  than  five-hun¬ 
dred-year-old  Altarpiece  of  the  Mystic 
Lamb  again  occupies  its  place  in  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  Ghent.  Probably  the  first  oil 
painting,  this  masterpiece  of  15th  cen¬ 
tury  Franco-Flemish  art  remains  one  of 
the  most  puzzling  objects  of  research. 
Many  mysteries  surround  its  origin; 
especially  uncertain  are  the  collaboration 
of  Hubert  van  Eyck  in  the  retable,  and 
the  authenticity  of  the  tetraptych. 

This  luxuriously  printed  and  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  work,  a  high  point  in 
modern  craftsmanship,  ofiers  the  reader 
the  most  exhaustive  and  unbiased  intro¬ 
duction  to  date  to  the  unsolved  “prob¬ 
lem  of  the  van  Eycks,”  by  setting  it  out 
historically  and  iconographically.  Its 
collection  of  209  masterfully  reproduced 
plates  allows  systematic  study  of  all  the 
details  of  the  altarpiece,  and  the  special¬ 
ist  is  informed  that  some  300  additional 
photographs  are  available  with  the  Ar¬ 
chives  Centrales  Iconographiques  d’Art 
National  in  Brussels.  In  order  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  objectivity  in  ap¬ 
proach,  no  colored  plates  have  been  in¬ 
cluded,  as  the  varnish  cover,  having  yel¬ 
lowed  and  undergone  other  changes,  is 
likely  to  have  hidden  or  falsified  the 
tone-values  of  the  painting. 

The  text  comprises  biographical  data 
on  the  van  Eycks;  written  evidence  from 
the  15th  to  the  17th  century;  a  historical 
account  of  the  altarpiece;  its  iconog¬ 
raphy;  a  factual,  non-argumentative 
discussion  of  its  origin  and  authorship; 
and  an  excellent  bibliography.  A  forth¬ 
coming  second  volume  is  to  treat  the 
same  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
physics,  studying  the  polyptych  in  the 
light  of  X-Ray,  infra-red  and  ultra-violet 
records. — E.  E.  N. 


ABROAD 

^  History  of  Modern  Painting.  Vol. 

II:  Matisse-Munch-Rouatdt.  Ge¬ 
neva.  Skira.  1950.  xxiii-|-152  pages, 
many  ill.  in  color.  $12.50  (u.s.) — We  al¬ 
ready  knew  that  Swiss  publishers  did 
oustanding  work  but  this  beautiful  book 
tops  them  all.  Since  art  must  be  seen, 
not  merely  discussed,  the  editors  have 
included  handsome  reproductions  in 
color  of  88  canvases.  For  the  connoisseur 
these  are  a  feast  and  a  treasure;  for  the 
uninitiated  a  more  effective  presentation 
than  all  the  unadorned  technical  expla¬ 
nations  ever  could  be. 

The  format  is  large.  The  text  traces 
the  revolt  of  modern  painting  from  Nat¬ 
uralism  with  its  accuracy  of  detail,  tonal 
coloring,  perspectives,  and  illusion  of 
roundness  and  space,  to  the  riotous  color 
of  Fauvism,  to  Impressionism  which 
“turned  painting  into  song  and  made  of 
the  artist  a  musician,”  then  to  Expres¬ 
sionism,  bearing  the  artist’s  personal 
psychic  imprint. 

The  artists’  personalities  as  artists  arc 
sketched,  unclouded  by  personal  data.  A 
bit  of  humor,  unintended  perhaps,  or 
even  it  may  be  that  it  impresses  only 
this  reviewer  as  humorous,  is  the  com¬ 
ment,  “And  thanks  to  his  Russian  tem¬ 
perament  he  felt  at  ease  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  chaos.  .  .  .” 

A  general  index,  bibliographies,  al¬ 
phabetized  brief  biographies  of  artists 
and  four  chronologies  of  landmarks  in 
modern  painting  are  useful  additions. — 
B.  G.  D. 

^  Norberto  Bobbin.  The  Philosophy 
of  Decadentism.  A  Study  in  Existen¬ 
tialism.  David  Moore,  tr.  Oxford.  Black- 
well.  1948.  viii-|-60  pa^s.  5/. — Pro¬ 
fessor  Bobbin  of  the  University  of  Pa¬ 
dua  describes  the  Existentialists  as  “the 
theorists  of  a  moral  philosophy  fit  for 
recluses.”  He  attributes  to  their  think¬ 
ing  the  three  fundamental  motifs  of 
anti-naturalism,  symbolism,  and  hermet- 
icism,  and  he  describes  the  “authentic” 
man  whom  they  portray  as  “a  ghost  tha^ 
moves  about  amid  the  shadows.”  He 
concludes  that  Existentialism  is  “a  phi- 
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losophy  o£  ghosts  for  a  world  of  dead 
men. 

It  can  easily  be  gathered  from  these 
quotations  that  the  view  the  author 
takes  of  the  philosophy  of  existence  is 
an  unduly  simplified  one  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  one-sided.  As  Professor  Bobbio  ad¬ 
mittedly  is  concerned  only  with  secular 
and  atheistic  Existentialism,  the  general¬ 
ization  in  the  subtitle  seems  unjustified. 
With  this  reservation  in  mind,  the  reader 
of  this  slim  volume  will  find  an  arrest¬ 
ing  analysis  of  Existentialist  problemat¬ 
ics.  The  reference  to  Sartre’s  "en-ro/" 
and  “pour-soi"  on  p.  55  is  completely 
garbled. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford 
University. 

John  E.  Aguiar.  English-Spanish 

Conversational  Dictionary.  New 
York.  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  1949.  xxv-f-336 
2<ol.  pages.  $3. — ^The  seemingly  im¬ 
possible  has  been  achieved:  a  book  of 
less  than  375  small  pages  containing 
grammar,  pronunciation,  190  pages  of 
everyday  sentences  and  phrases,  plus  a 
dictionary  of  17,000  words.  The  mastery 
of  this  vocabulary  would  enable  one  to 
deal  adequately  with  almost  any  situa¬ 
tion  since  a  vocabulary  of  17,000  terms 
permits  considerable  expression  in  any 
language.  It  is  up-to-date  (e.g.  inclusion 
of  “nail  polish,”  and  “zipper,”  although 
not  of  “television”  and  “atomic  bomb”) 
and  of  a  popular  character  (“mum”  and 
“monkey-tricks”).  Both  the  vocabulary 
section  and  the  phrase  section  try  to 
guide  the  would-be  Spanish  conversa¬ 
tionalist  away  from  that  most  natural 
and  tricky  of  pitfalls:  using  the  same 
word  in  different  (and  ridiculous)  con¬ 
notations.  For  instance,  the  following 
phrases  are  given:  did  you  cut  class? 
when  do  they  cut  the  wheat?  did  he  cut 
the  pie?  did  they  cut  the  price?  did  they 
cut  down  the  trees?  don’t  cut  in,  cut 
out  the  noise — in  which  the  verb  is  dif¬ 
ferent  each  time.  Sentences  and  phrases 
having  a  verb  are  alphabetized  by  the 
verb;  in  other  instances  by  the  initial 
word.  In  this  section,  the  words  dealt 
with  are  listed  at  the  top  of  the  page. 


thus  making  for  speedy  reference. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  gram¬ 
mar  is  limited  to  the  bare  essentials,  and 
the  subjunctive  is  not  treated;  but  the 
explanation  of  word  order,  with  ex¬ 
amples,  the  notes  on  a  few  fundamentals, 
the  verb  charts  of  model  verbs  and  32 
irregular  ones  provide  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

The  book  is  not  intended  for  transla¬ 
tion  from  Spanish  to  English,  but  it  is 
the  most  useful  and  sensible  aid  to  con¬ 
versation  that  this  reviewer  has  seen 
in  many  a  day. — B.  G.  D. 

**  Kenneth  Douglas.  A  Critical  Bibli¬ 
ography  of  Existentialism  (The 
Paris  School).  New  Haven.  Yale  French 
Studies.  1950.  32  2-col.  pages.  $0.75. — 
Yale  French  Studies^  which  devoted  its 
first  number  to  Existentialism,  has  re¬ 
affirmed  its  faith  in  this  “school”  with 
its  first  Special  Monograph.  The  editor 
is  well-qualified  for  such  a  task,  having 
taught  what  Yale  University’s  French 
Department  believes  to  have  been  the 
first  graduate  course  in  Existentialism, 
and  having  had  personal  contact  with 
several  of  the  leading  figures  of  the  most 
controversial  “school”  of  philosophic 
and  literary  thought  to  come  out  of 
France  in  the  last  decade.  The  Bibliogra¬ 
phy,  which  students  of  contemporary 
literature  and  philosophy  will  welcome, 
is  an  invaluable  list  of  books  and  articles, 
in  English  as  well  as  in  French,  by  and 
about  three  of  the  leaders  of  the  “Paris 
School”  of  Existentialism:  Sartre,  Si¬ 
mone  de  Beauvoir  and  Maurice  Merleau- 
Ponty.  Each  entry  receives  a  concise  and 
careful  critical  evaluation.  The  only 
criticism  that  might  be  offered  is  that 
the  work  seems  wanting  in  some  sort 
of  introductory  remarks  which  would 
explain  the  editor’s  system,  and  his  pur¬ 
pose  in  limiting  his  subject  to  the  three 
names.  It  is  hoped  that  this  Bibliogra¬ 
phy  is  the  forerunner  of  many  more 
splendid  monographs  from  the  well- 
established  Yale  French  Studies. — Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Marshall.  Texas  State  College  for 
Women. 
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*  Handbook  of  Latin  American  Stud¬ 
ies:  1946.  No.  12.  Francisco  Aguilera, 
cd.  Cambridge.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1949.  x-[-365  2<ol.  pages.  $8.50. 
— Prepared  by  the  Hispanic  Foundation 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  this  useful 
work  lists  and  describes  briefly  and  con' 
cisely  3,571  publications.  It  is  pointed 
out  in  the  preface  that  there  have  been 
many  changes  in  the  staff  since  the  last 
previous  edition  was  issued.  However, 
the  list  of  38  contributing  editors  is  im¬ 
pressive.  The  subjects  treated  are:  ar¬ 
chaeology,  art,  economics,  education,  car¬ 
tography,  geography,  government,  his¬ 
tory  (the  largest  section),  international 
relations  since  1830,  Spanish- American 
language,  literature,  law,  libraries,  mu¬ 
sic,  and  philosophy.  These  are  some¬ 
times  broken  down  by  areas,  Brazil  usu¬ 
ally  being  dealt  with  separately,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Each  section  is  preceded  by  a 
general  statement  concerning  recent  de¬ 
velopments,  trends,  problems,  or  charac¬ 
teristics.  There  is  an  author  index. 

Presumably  Cartography  is  out  of  its 
alphabetical  order  in  order  to  put  it  with 
Gwgraphy,  and  probably  no  one  is  dis¬ 
turbed  about  the  arrangement  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  not  so  many  topics 
that  it  cannot  be  located  easily.  The  book 
is  an  indispensable  tool  for  libraries, 
teachers  of  certain  courses,  and  Hispanic 
scholars.  Such  books  facilitate  research. 
—B.  G.  D. 

^  The  World  of  Learning.  1950.  Lon¬ 
don.  Europa  Publications.  3rd  ed., 
1950.  xii-f-836  2<ol,  -f-  45  3-col.  pages. 
$10  (60/  in  England). — The  Europa 
Service  publishes  one  of  the  most  useful 
lists  of  reference  works  in  the  world, 
and  the  list  is  growing.  The  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  Europe  is  now  supplemented 
by  Or  bis:  Encyclopaedia  of  Extra-Euro¬ 
pean  Countries,  and  since  1948  by  the 
colorful  and  surprisingly  well-docu¬ 
mented  The  Middle  East.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Who's  Who,  now  in  its  14th  year, 
is  the  solidest  biographical  dictionary 


which  has  undertaken  such  ambitious 
coverage.  And  this  3rd  edition  of  the 
World  of  Learning,  first  issued  in  1947, 
is  a  little  bigger  and  considerably  bet¬ 
ter  than  its  excellent  predecessor.  The 
serviceability  of  this  edition  has  been 
gready  increased  by  the  addition  of  an 
Index  of  Institutions,  whose  10,000  en¬ 
tries  make  it  possible  to  locate  easily 
almost  any  cultural  institution  in  the 
world  if  one  has  the  remotest  idea  of  its 
name  (We  say  “almost  any  cultural  in¬ 
stitution,”  since  the  volume  must  be 
taxed  with  a  few  surprising  omissions 
which  arc  probably  due  to  the  failure  of 
certain  institutional  heads  to  furnish  the 
requested  information).  These  cultural 
institutions,  as  they  arc  listed  by  the  edi¬ 
tors,  arc  “academies,  learned  societies, 
research  institutions,  libraries  and  ar¬ 
chives,  museums  and  art  galleries,  uni¬ 
versities,  colleges  and  technical  insti¬ 
tutes.”  The  work  has  been  very  careful¬ 
ly  edited  (more  so  than  recent  editions 
of  some  standard  Who's  Who's  which 
shall  remain  nameless  here),  and  is  in 
every  respect  excellent. 

A  comparison  with  the  second  (1948) 
edition  shows  no  change  in  policy  but  a 
painstaking  reworking  of  material.  The 
number  of  countries  indexed  still  re¬ 
mains  at  74,  although  there  has  been 
some  necessary  changing  of  names,  as 
Siam  to  Thailand  and  Palestine  to  Is¬ 
rael;  and  the  Central  American  set-up 
is  a  little  different  and  somewhat  com¬ 
pleter.  The  United  States  still  leads  the 
world  of  culture  at  least  quantitatively, 
with  Great  Britain  as  runner-up,  and  the 
amount  of  information  concerning  these 
two  countries  has  been  much  increased. 
The  enormous  Union  of  Soviet  Social¬ 
ist  Republics  has  only  a  litde  more  space 
than  Belgium  or  Switzerland,  much 
less  than  Germany,  and  only  half  as 
much  as  France. 

The  editors  apologize  for  not  includ¬ 
ing  Ethiopia  or  Tibet,  but  promise  to  do 
better  the  next  time. — R.  T.  H. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Boo/^s  in  Various  Languages,  see  "Head-Liners") 

**  Aagc  Dons. .  . .  Og  Alt  Blev  Dr0m.  stories  by  young  Danish  writers,  some  of 


K0benhavn.  Nyt  Nordisk  Forlag. 
1949.  282  pages.  12.50  kr. — The  distinc¬ 
tion  of  this  novel  of  contemporary 
Copenhagen  lies  in  its  sensitive  probing 
of  an  uprooted  sensibility,  and  in  the 
skilful,  restrained  dramatic  handling  of 
elements  and  situations  verging  on  the 
pathological.  Willie  Steen,  raised  in 
Poland  and  Sweden,  is  brought  back  at 
twenty  to  his  native  Copenhagen.  He 
has  to  learn  his  own  language,  his 
troubled  past,  his  chosen  profession  as 
an  artist  and,  through  a  delicate  maze 
of  protective  and  hostile  relations,  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  homosexual.  Though 
his  book  is  not  completely  resolved  as  a 
novel,  the  author  shows  a  true  sense  of 
his  material,  and  at  his  best  a  firm  grasp 
of  his  means. — Haal(on  M.  Chevalier. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

^  Leek  Fischer.  Sl^yggen  kpmmer 
f0rst.  Kpbenhavn.  Nyt  Nordisk 
Forlag.  1949.  262  pages.  19.50  kr. — The 
sixth  novel  of  a  series  depicting  Den¬ 
mark  during  the  last  generation,  this 
book  tells  how  the  brutal  face  of  rising 
German  Nazism  cast  its  shadow  upon  a 
society  disturbed  by  unemployment,  but 
part  of  what  was  still,  politically  and 
morally,  “the  quiet  corner  of  Europe.” 
In  an  excellent  realistic  style  and  with 
plenty  of  charming  Danish  humor  Leek 
Fischer  vividly  characterizes  the  decent 
cowards  and  the  sadistic  neurotics,  the 
naive  idealists  and  the  unscrupulous 
moneymakers,  as  well  as  the  simple- 
minded  uninformed,  showing  that  the 
theme  has  not  lost  its  timeliness. — Knut 
Bergsland.  Indiana  University. 

*  Martin  A.  Hansen,  ed.  Ansigterne; 

femten  Noveller  af  unge  dansf^e 
Forjattere.  Kpbenhavn.Gyldendal.  1949. 
145  pages.  8.75  kr. — Ansigterne  is  the 
second  (annual  ?)  collection  of  short 


whom  contributed  to  the  previous  year’s 
collection  entitled  De  cor  i  Klpfter.  It  is 
difficult  to  characterize  this  volume 
other  than  to  say  that  it  contains  the 
work  of  many  young  authors  who  show 
strength  and  promise.  Styles  range  from 
naturalism  to  surrealism,  moods  from 
bitterness  to  genial  humor,  themes  from 
social  satire  to  calm  revery.  Ansigterne 
contains  all  the  elements  that  go  into 
the  mystic  adventure  of  creative  writing 
and  at  the  same  time  reveals  represen¬ 
tative  currents  of  contemporary  Danish 
literature. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson. 
University  of  Kentucky  Library. 

^  Erik  Aalbaek  Jensen.  Dommen. 

Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1949.  128 
pages.  8.75  kr. — Of  the  three  parts  into 
which  Aristotle  divided  composition, 
the  end  is  the  part  which  the  reader 
misses  most  when  it  is  lacking.  In  this, 
the  author’s  first  novel,  an  apparendy 
just  verdict  has  been  given  which  will 
end  a  doctor’s  professional  career.  That 
very  evening  the  future  of  his  young  son 
and  that  of  his  daughter  seem  imperiled. 
The  doctor  himself  contemplates  suicide 
before  the  newspapers  can  carry  the 
story.  Here  the  novel  ends. 

TTiere  is  litde  that  is  attractive  about 
the  doctor,  but  because  of  his  children 
we  should  like  to  know  what  he  did  and 
how  they  will  fare.  Possibly  the  young 
author  would  rather  have  us  imagine 
the  destruction  of  a  family  than  see  it 
worked  out  in  detail  as  in  Cronin’s  Hat¬ 
ter’s  Castle  or  that  other  grim  Scottish 
story.  The  House  with  the  Green  Shut¬ 
ters. — Liv  L.  Smith.  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Erik  Knudsen.  Fantomer.  K0ben- 

havn.  Gyldendal.  1949.  71  pages. 
6.75  kr. — The  allegorical  characters  in 
these  eight  slight  dramatic  sketches  in- 
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spire  many  a  bitter  reflection  on  the 
harsh  and  mechanical  ways  of  our  cen¬ 
tury.  From  Boniface  to  Rockefeller, 
Hamlet  to  Stalin,  the  false  values  of  a 
mechanistic  civilization  come  out  a  poor 
second  to  poetry  and  humanity.  Knud- 
sen  has  a  fine  sense  for  the  dramatic, 
and  many  of  the  sketches  could  well 
be  acted.  His  polemic  is  effective,  but 
his  devotion  to  art  is  always  apparent. — 
Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  University  of 
Kentucky  Library. 

^  Karin  Michaelis.  Vidunderlige  Ver- 

den.  Farlige  Famlen.  K0benhavn. 
Gyldendal.  1949.  251  pages.  13.50  kr. — 
This  book  is  a  charming  and  vividly 
written  autobiography  by  the  late  Karin 
Michaelis  (1872-1950),  starting  with 
her  first  misguided  steps,  as  a  pianist, 
on  the  arduous  artist’s  way,  telling  of 
her  marriage  to  the  poet  Soren  Michaelis, 
and  of  her  subsequent  stumbling  debut 
as  a  novelist.  But  she  had  “arrived,”  not 
only  as  a  bold  novelist,  especially  of 
women’s  problems  and  psychology,  but 
also  in  the  circle  of  Scandinavian  writ¬ 
ers,  as  a  token  of  which  she,  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  is  one  of  the  favored  guests 
at  the  70th  birthday  of  Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson  (1902),  the  uncrowned  king 
of  them  all.  It  is  an  important  book  for 
Scandinavian,  especially  Danish,  cultur¬ 
al  and  literary  history,  and  one  could 
only  wish  that  the  author  had  lived  long 
enough  to  write  the  continuation — per¬ 
haps  she  has. — Stefan  Einarsson.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Nils  Nilsson.  Det  er  dejligt  at  leve. 

Kpbenhavn.  Nyt  Nordisk  Forlag. 
1949.  215  pages.  8.75  kr. — The  struggle 
of  a  young  Danish  farm  hand  to  earn  a 
livelihood  in  a  big  city — Copenhagen — 
is  the  vehicle  for  the  soundest  elements 
in  this  novel:  humble  characters  and  set¬ 
tings,  done  with  knowledge  and  feeling, 
if  also  with  a  sentimental,  attenuated 
realism.  But  Foul  Andersen’s  choice  of 
the  hardships  of  city  life  is  purely  arbi¬ 
trary.  And  the  central  love-story  is  too 
conventional  to  be  redeemed  by  the  al¬ 


most  disarmingly  fresh  treatment  of  the 
material.  The  “life  is  beautiful”  theme 
is  superimposed  on  a  subject  that  might 
have  provided  a  touching  documentary 
in  the  manner  of  Charles-Louis  Philippe. 
— Haa\on  M.  Chevalier.  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

*  Frederik  Ingerslev.  Selma  Lagerloj. 

Et  Personligheds-  og  Typebillede. 
Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1949.  171  pages 
-f-  10  plates.  15  kr. — Frederik  Ingerslev, 
following  Ernst  Kretschmer,  focusses 
his  attention  on  the  different  tempera¬ 
mental  types  found  in  Selma  Lagerlof’s 
novels.  He  tries  to  show  that  these  types 
derive  their  substance  from  the  novelist’s 
parents,  her  father  being  open  and  extro¬ 
vert,  her  mother  closed  and  introvert. 
In  her  novels  these  types  are  best  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  extrovert  Gdsta  Berling 
and  the  introvert  Ingemararne.  The 
critic  contends  that  the  poetess  herself 
was  a  mixture  of  these  two  types. — 
Stefan  Einarsson.  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

**  Frederik  Poulsen.  Foraar  i  Spanien, 
Sommer  i  England.  K0benhavn. 
Gyldendal.  Nordisk  Forlag.  1950.  271 
pages.  12.75  kr. — “Spring  in  Spain,  Sum¬ 
mer  in  England”  is  the  last  of  three  vol¬ 
umes  of  memoirs  by  this  productive 
Danish  archaeologist  and  litterateur  (sec 
B.  A.  Spring  1949,  p.  142).  He  tells  of 
visits  to  Italy  and  Greece,  archaeological 
expeditions  to  the  latter,  besides  those 
to  the  countries  named  in  the  title.  His 
outspoken  comments  on  celebrities  he 
met  are  inconoclastic  at  times  but  are  al¬ 
ways  interesting.  One  can  see  why,  for 
the  sake  of  the  living,  he  has  decided 
to  terminate  this  series  with  the  year 
1931.  The  former  Director  of  the  Ny 
Carlsberg  Glyptothek  throws  light  on 
the  often  shady  world  of  antiquity-deal¬ 
ing.  He  appreciates  British  and  Spanish 
aristocrats  but  his  down-to-earth  Scandi¬ 
navian  liberalism  is  not  shaken. — Leslie 
F.  Smith.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Henriette  L.  T.  de  Beaufort.  Dolly 
van  Arnhem.  Rotterdam.  Donkcr. 
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1949.  672  pages.  10.50  fl. — The  story  of 
a  family  of  Gelderland  country  nobility 
living  their  dignified  and  on  the  whole 
pleasant  lives  largely  untouched  by  the 
world’s  conflicts.  The  story  goes  on  from 
one  little  incident  to  the  next,  giving  an 
excellent  picture  of  life  on  such  a  coun¬ 
try  estate  during  the  years  1898-1940. 

All  goes  well  until  Dolly,  the  only 
daughter,  marries  a  gifted  Jewish  pian¬ 
ist,  thus  violating  the  social  code  and 
traditions  of  her  rather  narrow  circle. 
It  is  not  until  then  that  some  real  char¬ 
acter  penetration  begins.  Dolly’s  con¬ 
flict  between  deep  attachment  to  her 
home  and  its  surroundings  and  her  in¬ 
tense  love  for  Samuel  leads  to  some  ex¬ 
cellent  writing. 

The  author’s  vocabulary  is  unusually 
rich,  but  she  has  a  tendency  to  employ 
unusual  words  even  when  there  is  no 
need  for  them. — T.  W.  L,  Scheltema. 
Library  of  Congress. 

^  Jan  de  Hartog.  God's  Geuzen.  Am- 
sterdam-Brussel.  Elzevier.  1947, 
1948,  1949.  319,  380,  315  pages. — This 
novel,  by  one  of  Holland’s  most  popular 
writers,  is  quite  unusual.  The  tide  re¬ 
fers  to  the  “^a  Beggars,”  the  heroic  and 
spectacular  guerrillas  of  Dutch  maritime 
history.  There  is  nothing  like  this  book 
in  American,  English,  French,  German, 
or  Dutch  fiction.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
any  other  literature  can  produce  its  coun¬ 
terpart.  It  opens  in  a  Dutch  academic 
milieu,  pleasant  but  somewhat  stuffy;  it 
rages  through  Indonesian  jungles,  with 
interludes  in  a  camp  for  lepers;  it  is 
concluded  in  occupied  Holland,  amid 
Nazi  brutality  and  wickedness. 

The  hero  is  a  young  physician  who 
joins  the  Dutch  colonial  public  health 
service  in  Indonesia  and  who  blunders 
and  rages  and  suffers  until  he  discovers 
that  peace  is  attained  by  love  and  re¬ 
nunciation.  Everything  in  this  huge 
novel  is  larger  than  normal:  the  size  and 
tempers  of  the  jungle  doctor;  the  loves 
and  lusts  of  natives  and  colonials;  the 
patience  and  piety  of  the  saints;  wicked¬ 
ness,  weakness,  arrogance,  and  suffer¬ 


ing;  normalities  and  abnormalities.  It  is 
a  work  that  sweeps  one  along  as  in  a 
violent  storm. 

Future  critical  reaction  is  likely  to 
resemble  the  samples  from  Dutch  re¬ 
views  of  the  first  volume  which  are 
printed  on  the  jacket:  either  strongly  fa¬ 
vorable  or  wholly  condemnatory;  the 
author  is-  “a  Dostoevsky,”  the  author 
“should  never  again  put  a  pen  to  paper,” 
“a  testimony '  to  Christian  love,”  “in 
conflict  with  Christian  morality.” — Mar¬ 
ten  ten  Hoor.  University  of  Alabama. 

^  J.  W.  Hofstra.  Een  man  alleen.  Den 
Haag.  Leopold.  1949. 216  pages.  5.90 
fl. — This  novel  calls  for  comparison 
with  another  Dutch  author,  F.  Borde- 
wijk.  We  find  the  same  construction 
(one  chapter  named  for  and  devoted  to 
each  dramatis  persona)  and  the  same 
conception  of  the  drama  itself:  the  jux¬ 
taposition  of  the  personalities,  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  subsequent  clash.  We  find 
also  an  attempt  at  Bordewijk’s  steno¬ 
graphic,  summarizing  style.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  style,  Bordewijk  usually 
presents  his  story  statically,  tells  little 
about  the  heroes’  emotions  during  the 
development  of  the  plot  (in  so  far  as  it 
exists),  and  constructs  the  climax  skil¬ 
fully  around  a  seemingly  unimportant 
subtle  event.  Not  so  this  author,  who 
introduces  a  conventional  murder  in¬ 
stead,  and  a  happy  end.  A  well  written 
book,  but  no  masterpiece. — C.  H.  van 
Schooneveld.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  K.  Vangenechten.  Het  antie^e 
Rome.  Antwerpen.  Nederlandsche 
Boekhandel.  1948.  viii-|-352  pages  -J-  48 
plates  4"  map.  300  Bel.  fr. — ^This  book 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  those  Bel¬ 
gians  and  Dutch  who  have  been  initiated 
into  the  classics  in  gymnasium.  The  au¬ 
thor  gives  a  lively  topographical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  sites  of  Ancient  Rome.  Inter¬ 
woven  with  the  text  is  a  treasure  of 
quotations  from  classic  and  modern  au¬ 
thors  on  Rome  (the  former  in  Latin), 
and  many  relevant  facts  from  Roman 
history  and  customs.  Postclassic  develop- 
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mcnts  arc  also  summarily  related.  The 
numerous  illustrations  and  charts  are 
excellent.  Because  it  presupposes  a  sub¬ 
stantial  knowledge  of  classic  culture,  the 
number  of  readers  of  the  book  will  be 
limited,  but  those  few  can  use  it  as  a 
real  travel  guide  to  ancient  Rome. — 
C.  H.  van  Schooneveld.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Paramhansa  Yogananda.  Autobio- 
grafie  van  een  Yogi.  Deventer.  Van 
KJuwcr.  1949.  xii-f-483  pages  +  15 
plates. — Since  this  book  appeared  some 
time  ago  in  this  country  litdc  can  be 
said  about  the  Dutch  version  other  than 
that  the  translation  is  well  done  and 
shows  few,  if  any,  awkward  passages. 
Aside  from  the  esoteric  background,  the 
book  is  interesting  in  any  case  as  an  in¬ 
timate  description  of  life  in  India  and 
some  passages,  e.g.  where  the  young  boys 
set  out  on  their  own  to  become  hermits 
in  the  Himalayas,  arc  not  devoid  of 
humor.  The  translator,  Ir.  J.  A.  Blok,  is 
to  be  complimented  on  a  good  piece  of 
work. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

^  Viljo  Kojo.  Sinisen  Kammarin  Uni. 
Helsinki.  Otava.  1948. 248  pages. — Here 
is  another  expression  of  the  “back  to 
the  land”  movement  in  Finnish  litera¬ 
ture.  This  idea  embodied  in  the  life  of 
the  central  character,  Pilcam  Tasatukka, 
gives  thematic  unity  to  the  book.  Pilcam, 
scion  of  sturdy  Karelian  peasants,  is 
sent  off  to  study  law  mainly  to  help  his 
stubborn  grandfather  win  a  lawsuit.  He 
disappoints  the  old  man  by  changing  to 
medicine,  snakes  a  career-marriage  and 
is  aided  by  his  social  register  in-laws 
in  acquiring  an  elegant  clientye.  Dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  artificiality  of  this  life, 
he  breaks  off  in  mid<arccr,  divorces  his 
citified  and  Swedified  spouse,  and  re¬ 
turns  to  the  village  to  carry  on  as  a  coun¬ 
try  doctor. 

All  this  is  quite  unconvincing.  For¬ 
tunately  the  author  interrupts  his  clum¬ 
sy  novclistic  efforts  and  his  pictistic 
moralizing  to  give  us  some  delightful 
character  studies  and  satirical  vignettes 


of  village  life.  One  is  touched  by  the 
nostalgia  for  the  past  expressed  by  Kojo 
as  by  so  many  other  nationalistic  Fin¬ 
nish  writers  who  arc  romanticizing  the 
Finland  of  the  Grand  Duchy. — Reino 
Virtanen.  University  of  Tennessee. 

^  Kostas  Kotzias.  Ho  Gero-Zagores. 

Athens.  Logotechnike  Gonia.  1949. 
100  pages. — This  somewhat  melodra¬ 
matic  play  presents  a  medieval  feud 
between  ^gorcs,  the  strongest  man  in 
Psilorouga  and  Vlachomitros,  who  holds 
the  same  position  in  Omophorchori — 
all  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Zagorcs,  Kroustallo,  loves  Thy- 
mios,  the  son  of  her  father’s  rival.  The 
feud  continues,  encouraged  by  Vromo- 
triches,  the  adopted  son  of  Zagores,  un¬ 
til  both  Thymios  and  Kroustallo  arc 
murdered.  Finally,  still  irreconcilable 
and  abandoned  even  by  his  family,  2^- 
gorcs  dies  miserably.  The  play  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  its  picture  of  the  Balkan  feuds 
of  the  Turkish  period. — Clarence  A. 
Manning.  Columbia  University. 

^  Alckos  Kazogles.  Phthinoporino. 

Athens.  Goumcnos-Korkolcs.  1949. 
41  pages. — This  small  volume  of  poems 
in  relatively  free  forms  describes  the 
Greek  autumn  in  all  its  aspects  as  it 
merges  into  the  approaching  winter. 
The  note  is  not  one  of  sadness  but  of 
certainty  that  spring  will  come  again, 
and  in  a  sense  the  author  takes  as  his 
text  the  resistance  of  the  Greek  armies 
to  the  Italian  invasion  which  commenced 
in  the  month  of  October.  The  poems 
are  filled  with  ardent  patriotism  and 
with  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  Greece, 
and  of  the  beauty  and  charm  of  its  land¬ 
scape. — Clarence  A.  Manning.  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

**  V.  G.  Ganoscs.  Archaioi  Hellenes 

l{ai  Neoi  Hellenes.  Athens.  The  Au¬ 
thor.  1949.  153  pages. — This  volume 
studies  the  history  of  Greek  ideals  and 
Greek  character  from  the  time  of  Homer 
to  the  present  and  stresses  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  dominant  features  in  all 
periods.  The  author  balances  against  the 
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Greeks’  democracy  and  love  of  liberty 
their  excessively  individualistic  tenden¬ 
cies  and  at  times  their  disregard  of  the 
truth.  He  finds  that  the  classic  authors 
had  as  harsh  words  about  their  country¬ 
men  as  any  of  the  modern  critics,  who 
have  far  too  often  failed  to  notice  the 
counterbalancing  tendencies  which  have 
enabled  the  Greeks  to  defend  their  lib¬ 
erties  successfully  in  the  present  decade. 
His  frank  admission  of  defects  in  their 
character  stands  in  marked  contrast  to 
many  publications  of  his  countrymen 
which  refuse  to  face  criticisms,  and  adds 
weight  to  his  emphasis  upon  the  Greeks’ 
stand  for  independence  throughout 
their  history. — Clarence  A.  Manning. 
Columbia  University. 

^  Afionso  Henriques  de  Lima  Barreto. 

Clara  dos  .4njos.  Rio  dc  Janeiro. 
Mcrito.  1948. 303  pages. — Though  Lima 
Barreto  is  now  considered  by  Alvaro 
Lins  and  others  as  second  only  to  Ma¬ 
chado  dc  Assis  among  Brazilian  novel¬ 
ists,  this  posthumous  work  had  to  wait 
26  years  before  finding  publication  in 
book  form.  Repeating  the  theme  of  a 
similarly-named  short  story,  it  tells  of  a 
poor  mulatto  girl  deceived  by  a  worth¬ 
less  white  man  and  scorned  by  his  moth¬ 
er  when  appeal  is  made  to  her  for  re¬ 
dress.  As  usual  with  Barreto,  the  plot  is 
but  a  thin  thread  connecting  a  scries 
of  brilliant  sketches  of  Carioca  types  and 
of  life  in  the  poorer  suburbs  of  Rio. 
Despite  occasional  lapses  into  caricature, 
this  work  can  rank  with  Barreto’s  best, 
after  Policarpo  Quaresma  and  Isaias 
Caminha. — R.  E.  Dimmicl(.  Northwest¬ 
ern  University. 

*  Eduardo  Campos.  A  viagem  defini- 
tiva.  Contos.  Fortaleza.  Cla.  1949. 
135  pages. — The  sixteen  stories,  told 
soberly  and  yet  movingly,  confirm  the 
talent  of  Campos,  who  belongs  to  the 
group  around  the  Revista  Cla  of  Forta¬ 
leza,  Ceard.  Without  recourse  to  roman¬ 
tic  pathos  or  local  color,  he  makes  us 
share  the  strong  though  often  inarticu¬ 
late  emotions  of  common  people  in  a 
small  town  of  northeastern  Brazil:  dis¬ 


illusionment,  generosity,  grief  for  be¬ 
reavement,  sense  of  duty,  or  the  clash 
between  sincere  feeling  and  social  con¬ 
straint.  Mother,  prostitute,  sick  man, 
child  have  all  been  surprised  in  their 
moments  of  moral  beauty.  Like  Quincas, 
the  bass  drummer  who  yearned  to  play 
some  nobler  instrument,  they  cannot 
escape  their  narrow  destiny. — G.  Moser. 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

^  Raymundo  Souza  Dantas.  Solidao 
nos  campos.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo. 
1949.  182  pages. — Oppressed  pitilessly 
by  his  father,  who  has  failed  in  farming 
and  been  forced  to  abandon  his  land,  Vi¬ 
cente  is  foredoomed  to  frustration  and 
failure  himself.  This  is  the  naturalistic 
history  of  a  zero  to  the  left  who  is  en¬ 
tirely  without  will  to  overcome  obstacles. 
The  monotonous  insistence  on  his  de¬ 
spair  and  limpness  of  character  permits 
no  three-dimensional  characterization, 
and  even  the  picture  of  the  environment 
is  blurred  for  the  same  reason.  The  un¬ 
relieved  misery  ends  by  dulling  the  read¬ 
er’s  sensibilities.  The  author  was  twenty- 
two  when  he  finished  this  novel;  perhaps 
the  five  years  since  have  lightened  his 
gloom. — L.  L.  Barrett.  Washington  and 
Lee  University. 

^  Raimundo  da  Mota  de  Azevedo 
Correia.  Poesias  completas.  2  vols. 
Mucio  Leao,  ed.  Sao  Paulo.  Editora 
Nacional.  1948.  337,  464  pages. — The 
reputation  of  this  great  Parnassian  has 
risen  steadily  since  his  death,  to  the  point 
that  Manuel  Bandeira  considers  him 
“Brazil’s  greatest  artist  in  verse,’’  yet  his 
works  have  been  unobtainable  for  a 
quarter  century.  Mucio  Leao  here  not 
only  reprints  the  definitive  version 
( 1910)  of  the  Poesias,  but  gives  all  works 
appearing  in  prior  collections  and  many 
previously  unpublished  in  book  form. 
All  variants  are  cited;  originals  of  works 
translated  by  Correia  and  translations 
of  his  own  compositions  are  provided; 
there  are  abundant  notes,  a  brief  biogra¬ 
phy,  and  a  short  but  well-chosen  bibli¬ 
ography.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  work 
and  careful  editing  make  these  volumes 
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a  “must”  for  all  libraries  of  Brazilian 
literature. — R.  E.  Dimmtc\.  Northwest¬ 
ern  University. 

*  Augusto  Frederico  Schmidt.  O  galo 

branco.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Jose  Olym- 
pio.  1948.  200  pages. — This  volume — 
by  that  greatest  of  paradoxes:  a  fine  poet 
who  is  also  an  extraordinarily  successful 
businessman — is  admirably  suited  to  the 
collection  in  which  it  appears,  for,  in 
fragmentary  form,  it  is  a  memoir,  a  con¬ 
fession,  and  a  spiritual  diary.  Its  pages 
are  marked  by  a  constant  preoccupation 
with  death,  and  with  what  remains  of  a 
man’s  spirit  after  he  is  gone.  Some  of 
them  are  banal,  but  others  are  prose 
poems  of  rare  beauty — evocations  of  a 
European  and  Brazilian  past,  medita¬ 
tions  upon  the  world  of  today,  and  spec¬ 
ulations  upon  the  mysterious  future. — 
R.  E.  Dimmicf^.  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  Gunnar  Falkas.  Kolchos  Dalen. 

Stockholm.  L  T:s  Forlag.  1949.  440 
pages.  10  kr. — The  life  and  problems  of 
the  present-day  farmer  under  the  im¬ 
pact  of  new  “progressive”  ideas  fur¬ 
nish  the  subject  for  this  interesting 
novel.  To  escape  the  toil  of  the  “old- 
fashioned,”  five  men  of  varying  ages 
combine  their  properties  and  enthusi¬ 
astically  begin  collective  farming.  Grad¬ 
ually  they  realize  that  fascinating  ma¬ 
chinery  does  not  guarantee  success.  Hu¬ 
man  factors  have  not  been  considered; 
the  farmer  cannot  live  under  regimenta¬ 
tion.  After  various  conflicts,  including 
rivalry  in  love,  the  group  splits  up.  Five 
independent  individuals,  putting  new 
value  on  freedom,  return  to  private  own¬ 
ership,  to  the  world  “of  the  calloused 
hand,”  to  greater  happiness  and  true 
life. 

Fine  development  of  plot,  interest 
maintained  to  the  end,  and  a  proper 
amount  of  humor  characterize  this  at¬ 
tack  on  Communism. — Lilly  Lindahl. 
Knox  College. 

^  Olov  Hartmann.  Helig  Masl(erad. 

Stockholm.  Norlin.  1949.  246  pages. 


8.75  kr. — The  Swedish  prdstgard  is  the 
setting  of  this  tragic  story.  Clara,  child¬ 
less,  frustrated,  wages  a  war  of  nerves 
against  her  husband,  a  rather  worldly- 
wise  clergyman,  self-complacent  and 
somewhat  vain.  She  hates  the  sight  of 
“his  well-arranged  churchbooks,  stand¬ 
ing  majestically  on  his  desk,”  while  he 
sits  and  writes,  surrounded  by  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  his  office:  “a  typewriter 
on  a  rolling  table,  an  orderly  array  of 
paper  clips,  hooks,  tacks  . . .  etc.”  A  pow¬ 
erful  but  gloomy  tale,  ending  in  the 
wife’s  suicide. — Georgette  R.  Schuler. 
The  State  College  of  Washington. 

Peter  Weiss.  Dokjument  I.  Stock¬ 
holm.  The  Author.  1949.  80  pages. 
— This  prose  epic  of  our  cruel,  chaotic, 
big-city  life,  imprisoned  within  its  stone 
walls  and  our  egotisms,  holds  great 
promise.  “I  have  sentenced  myself  to 
this  town.  I  have  entered  this  town  like 
an  illness,  longed-for  because  it  was  felt 
to  be  unavoidable.  Once  here,  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  give  yourself  up 
to  it  entirely,  to  accept  it  within  your¬ 
self,  to  refuse  nothing.  Its  sudden  gusts 
of  music  must  exhaust  their  fury.  It  can¬ 
not  be  helped.  Nothing  can  be  changed. 
I  alone  can  save  myself.  And  the  only 
salvation  is  the  wound  fever  of  widc- 
awakeness.  I  can  see  some  who  go  in 
search  of  themselves  with  the  grave  rob¬ 
ber’s  or  the  poacher’s  furtive  look.  Many 
look  for  themselves  in  the  red,  fat  cross- 
word-puzzle  magazines  .  .  .  others  in¬ 
stall  complicated  lighting  in  their  room, 
to  show  off  to  friends  in  the  evening 
.  .  .  "Overall  ror  jag  vid  jrdmmande 
oden.  .  .  .” — Georgette  R.  Schuler.  The 
State  College  of  Washington. 

^  LJr  F inlands  svenshji  lyrH{.  2  vols. 

Lund.  Gleerup.  1949. 303,  311  pages. 
18  kr. — Edited  by  the  late  Erik  Kihl- 
man  and  Th.  Warburton,  this  anthology 
brings  up  to  date  some  of  the  best  tra¬ 
ditions  of  Swedish  literature  as  culti¬ 
vated  by  Runeberg,  Topelius,  Franzen, 
and  many  other  distinguished  poets 
whose  residence  was  in  Finland.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  first  Finnish  poet  who 
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wrote  in  Swedish,  Jakob  Frese,  these 
two  volumes  take  us  up  to  the  present 
day.  There  are  several  other  recent  an¬ 
thologies  of  Finno-Swedish  poetry,  and 
this  one  is  a  welcome  addition  to  an 
aspect  of  Swedish  literature  that  is 
richer  than  one  might  normally  expect. 
— Lawrence  S.  T hompson.  University  of 
Kentucky  Library. 

Karl  Vennberg.  FisJ(efdrd.  DH{ter. 

Stockholm.  Bonniers.  1949. 94  pages. 
6.50  kr. — Vennberg,  like  most  poets  of 
our  day,  is  deeply  affected  by  the  spirit¬ 
ual  unrest  of  the  times;  and  he  has  re¬ 
vealed  this  condition  very  clearly  in  his 
earlier  work.  However,  Fisl(efdrd  dis¬ 
plays  a  new  religious  perception  which, 
to  some  extent,  has  mollified  the  terrible 
experience  of  World  War  II  and  its 
aftermath.  It  is  a  mature  and  significant 
collection  that  represents  some  of  the 
best  tendencies  in  the  Swedish  literature 
of  our  day. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson. 
University  of  Kentucky  Library. 

**  Sverker  Ek.  Moten  med  Runeberg, 

Rydberg  och  Froding.  Lund.  Glee- 
rup.  1949.  261  pages.  10.50  kr. — ^This 
volume  contains  two  essays  on  Rune¬ 
berg,  two  on  Rydberg,  and  four  on 
Froding.  Ek’s  sensitive  interpretation 
of  these  three  authors,  so  popular  in 
generations  immediately  past,  should 
have  a  salutary  effect,  for  all  three  de¬ 
serve  a  better  fate  than  to  be  relegated 
to  the  discarded  textbooks  of  the  aver¬ 
age  reader.  As  contributions  to  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  essays  on  the  genesis  of  Rune- 
berg’s  first  cycle  of  idylls  and  epigrams, 
and  on  the  ballad  type  in  FdnrH{  Stdls 
signer  are  the  most  important,  but  all 
of  them  are  highly  readable. — Lawrence 
S.  Thompson.  University  of  Kentucky 
Library. 

**  Olle  Holmberg.  Inte  bara  om  Ham¬ 
let.  Essder.  Stockholm.  Bonniers. 
1949.  203  pages.  7.25  kr. — The  most 
important  essays  in  this  critical  miscel¬ 
lany  deal  with  Hesse,  Sartre  and  Ex¬ 
istentialism,  J.  P.  Jacobsen’s  Fru  Marie 
Grubbe,  and  Dorothy  Parker.  Holm¬ 


berg  is  a  challenging  thinker,  and  he 
throws  out  many  new  ideas  even  about 
authors  concerning  whom  we  would 
suspect  enough  had  been  written.  Par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  are  the  aphorisms 
which  Holmberg  uses  as  “fillers.” — 
iMwrence  S.  Thompson,  University  of 
Kentucky  Library. 

^  Walter  A.  Berendsohn.  Strindbergs 
sista  levnadsdr.  Stockholm.  Saxon 
&  Lindstfom.  1948.  184  pages.  11.50  kr. 
— Professor  Berendsohn,  the  author  of 
several  works  on  leading  Scandinavian 
literary  figures,  including  a  significant 
collection  of  essays  and  studies  on  Strind¬ 
berg  (Strindbergsproblem,  Stockholm, 
1946),  in  this  new  book  deals  with  the 
great  Swedish  dramatist’s  last  years, 
which  constitute  an  important  and  in¬ 
teresting  period  in  his  stormy  career. 

Strindberg’s  human  relations,  his  fruit¬ 
ful  associations  with  the  Intimate  The¬ 
atre,  his  varied  literary  production,  jour¬ 
nalistic  polemics,  letters,  and  even  his 
improved  economic  condition — ^all  these 
facets  of  his  rich  life  during  the  four 
years  in  question  are  considered;  nor  is 
the  public  homage  rendered  him  left  out 
of  the  reckoning. 

The  Introduction  and  the  concluding 
chapter,  concentrated  in  thought  and 
form,  probe  the  complex  mentality  of 
the  dramatist,  centering  on  the  main  di¬ 
rections  of  his  development  and  cease¬ 
less  quest  for  truth.  Drawing  heavily  on 
primary  sources,  notably  Strindberg’s 
own  letters,  the  author  presents  him  in 
a  clear  and  to  no  small  extent  in  a  new 
light  during  these  waning  years  of  his 
life.  The  dramatist  emerges  from  these 
pages  far  more  genial  and  human  than 
the  gloomy  misanthrope  he  is  common¬ 
ly  supposed  to  have  been.  The  numer¬ 
ous  excellent  illustrations  enhance  the 
value  of  this  noteworthy  contribution 
to  better  understanding  of  a  rare  and 
controversial  literary  genius.  —  Richard 
Bect{.  University  of  North  Dakota. 

^  Sven  Stolpe.  Jeanne  d’Arc.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonniers.  1949.  384  pages 
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8  plates  -f~  map.  16.50  kr. — The  story  compilation  of  facts  but  giving  them  an 

of  “la  Pucelle”  has  been  treated  and  mis-  entirely  different  interpretation.  With  a 

treated  almost  as  often  as  any  episode  keen  sense  for  the  historic  moment  and 

in  history,  and  not  infrequendy  has  the  virtually  undeniable  logic,  Stolpe  points 

Maid  been  the  subject  of  considerable  out  how  legends  repeated  by  the  pious 

misunderstanding  and  even  abuse.  In  even  before  Jeanne’s  execution  are  large- 

contrast  with  Jacques  Cordier’s  Jeanne  ly  responsible  for  the  incorrect  light  in 

d'Arc,  sa  personnaliti ,  son  rdle  (1948),  which  she  is  presented  by  many  writers, 

in  which  the  author  takes  a  dim  view  His  book  is  a  strong  plea  for  justice  for 

of  the  legend  of  Jeanne’s  divine  inspira-  one  of  the  great  personalities  of  history, 

tion,  Stolpe  attempts  a  religious  inter-  — Lawrence  S.Thompson.XJmvtxsxVj  o{ 

pretation  of  her  mission,  using  Cordier’s  Kentucky  Library. 


The  Dial  Press  published  in  July  The  World’s 
Best,  containing  selections  from  105  writers 
selected  by  a  poll  conducted  by  editor  and  com¬ 
piler  Whit  Burnett,  who  has  consulted  658 
experts.  The  first  ten  authors  are  the  following: 
Bernard  Shaw;  Thomas  Mann;  Eugene  O’Neill; 
Ernest  Hemingway;  Sinclair  Lewis;  Sigrid 
Undset;  George  Santayana;  T.  S.  Eliot;  Al- 
dous  Huxley  and  Robert  Frost.  The  largest  per¬ 
centage  of  these  ten  authors  being  Anglo-Saxon 
by  birth  or  citizenship,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
Mr.  Burnett’s  advisers  have  been  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  Americans  or  Englishmen. 

“The  busiest  publishing  house  in  Mexico  to¬ 
day  is  the  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica,  which 
recently  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  with 
an  impressive  banquet  attended  by  Mexico’s 
leading  intellectuals  .  .  .  [It]  publishes  about 
seven  books  each  month.  Altogether  some  700 
volumes  have  come  from  the  Fondo’s  press. . . .’’ 
— Philip  and  Alice  Raines  in  The  New  York 
Times  Book  Review. 

“There  are.  alas,  plenty  of  mediocre  poets 
about  (and  far  too  many  of  them  in  contempo¬ 
rary  periodicals!)  but  they  only  succeed  in  bor¬ 
ing  you.  The  profoundly  bad  poet  never  bores. 
He  is  the  object  of  an  awful  fascination — he 
blunders  through  literature  with  complete  in¬ 
souciance — he  is  Horace  Coker  or  Uncle  Podger 
and  the  muse  has  touched  his  shoulder.” — 
Charles  Fox  in  Delphic  Review. 

The  French  Bibliotheque  Nationale  has  or¬ 
ganized  a  Charles  Peguy  exhibit  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Les  Cahiers  de  la  Quinzaine.  A  special 
feature  of  attraction  were  Peguy’s  schoolboy 
diaries,  owned  by  the  Belgian  poet  Thomas 
Braun. 

The  Committee  on  World  Humanism  of  the 
American  Humanist  Association  announces  a 
forthcoming  World  Humanism  Contest.  Sub¬ 
jects  of  the  essays  may  be  on  Humanism  and 
UNESCO;  Future  Steps  to  World  Humanism: 
Humanism  as  a  World-Unifying  Faith;  Hu¬ 
manism — Ethical  Basis  of  World -Cooperation: 


Science  for  Humanity — A  Program  for  Hu¬ 
manism;  Humanism — Alternative  to  Totalitari¬ 
an  Religion  or  Politics.  The  contest  is  open  to 
anyone  not  a  citizen  of  the  U.S.A.  Essays  should 
not  exceed  2,500  words  and  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  English  if  possible,  but  entries  in 
French,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Spanish 
or  German  will  be  accepted.  They  are  to  be 
addressed  to  the  American  Humanist  Associa¬ 
tion,  137  South  Walnut  Street,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  nationality 
of  the  author,  and  postmarked  not  later  than 
December  31,  1950.  The  four  prizes  offered  arc 
in  the  amounts  of  $200,  $100,  $50  and  $25. 

“Censorship  of  news  has  been  increasing 
since  1949,  according  to  the  most  recent  sur¬ 
vey  by  the  Associated  Press,  so  that  now  more 
than  one  fourth  of  the  world’s  populated  area 
has  restraints  preventing  the  free  flow  of  news. 
Greatest  freedom  is  found  in  the  United  States, 
France,  Scandinavia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
most  of  the  British  Commonwealth;  while  the 
most  severe  restrictions  occur  in  Burma,  Indo 
China,  Israel,  Iran,  and  the  Soviet  Union.” — 
Freedom  and  Union. 

“.  .  .  The  Kierkegaard  of  the  literary  boom 
is  a  fellow  wit  and  fellow  modern,  distinguished 
from  the  other  members  of  the  smart  set  mainly 
by  his  having  lived  a  hundred  years  earlier.  But 
this  Kierkegaard  of  the  psychologists,  existen¬ 
tialists  and  assorted  ex-Marxists  bears  hardly 
any  resemblance  to  the  real  Kierkegaard  who 
cared  nothing  for  psychology  or  dialectics  .  .  . 
but  concerned  himself  solely  with  religious  ex¬ 
perience.  And  it  is  this  real  Kierkegaard  who 
is  meaningful  for  the  modern  world  in  its 
agony.  .  .  .” — Peter  F.  Drucker  in  The  Se- 
wanee  Review. 

“.  .  .  I  remember  the  opinion  of  a  writer 
who  was  something  of  a  sailor,  a  lover  of  ab¬ 
sinthe  and  the  faubourg  light  ladies,  named 
Pierre  Mac  Orlan.  Mac  Orlan  declared  that  if 
you  want  to  write  well  you  must  not  know  how 
to  write  .  .  .”  (Alberto  Rembao  in  his  Chi¬ 
huahua  de  mis  amores). 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 

In  Memoriam  Aubrey  Bell  fundity  known  only  to  a  handful  of 
By  Savoie  Lottinvillc  scholars.  Here  was  a  sensitive  pc«t  and 

Aubrey  FitzGerald  Bell  was  one  of  ^  Stoic  philosopher  too  often  misinter- 
those  rare  people  who  know  the  value  preted  even  by  the  cognoscente  as  a 
not  only  of  literature  but  of  deadlines.  ‘  superficial  humorist  who  smUed  Spam  s 
A  long  and  fruitful  association  with  the  chivalry  away  ;  ^  rnan  who,  accoiumg 

London  A/orm'ng  Po^/ had  undoubtedly  ^  , 

sharpened  an  already  well-developed  ef-  tragic  sense  of  life  and  passed  lightly 
ficiency  in  these  matters.  Thus,  when  he  and  unscathed  through  his  own  tragic 
was  asked  many  months  in  advance  by  destiny.  It  was  the  Cervantes,  above  all, 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  at  the  ,  the  human  touch  the  man  sympa- 
suggestion  of  Roy  Temple  House,  theue  to  all  mankind— that  made  him- 
whether  he  could  do  a  book  for  the  Cer-  evident  to  Aubrey  Bell,  who  was 

vantes  quadricentennial  in  1947,  he  of  the  fast  disappearing  breed  of 

answered  prompdy  from  his  home  in  humanists. 

Victoria,  British  Columbia,  that  he  At  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  at  work 
should  like  the  task.  When  was  the  book  .“P®"  ^  identified  only 

to  be  delivered,  and  how  many  words?  briefly  in  correspondence  as  havmg  to  # 
The  director  of  the  Press,  startled  by  with  the  peasantry,  no  doubt  the 
such  evident  purposefulness,  supplied  sturdy  common  folk  of  the  Iberian  Pen- 
the  information  and  settled  down  to  the  Insula  among  whom  he  had  spent  many 
customary  wait  for  an  overdue  manu-  ^^PPy  7“"; 

script.  Precisely  on  the  Monday  opening  them  the  ceaseless  tide  that 

the  working  month  in  which  it  was  **  bpain. 
promised,  the  manuscript  arrived.  It  con-  .  . 

tained  a  few  hundred  words  less  than  hdUors  Curable r 

the  upper  limit  set  for  its  length  months  There  may  well  be  no  real  cure  for 
before.  editor’s  blues,  a  pernicious  occupational 

Aubrey  Bell  had  long  since  achieved  disease,  but  words  of  comfort  from  our 

a  distinction  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  elders  occasionally  bring  a  welcome  lift, 

literary  criticism  that  was  world  wide,  encouraging  us  to  carry  on  and  fight  off 

But  nothing  he  wrote  in  his  lifetime  the  inescapable  daily  spell  of  depression, 

won  for  him  a  more  generous  measure  Looking  back  upon  seventeen  years  of 

of  praise  than  his  new  book,  Cervantes,  struggle  and  accomplishment,  Miron 

It  was  quickly  recognized  by  critics  in  Grindea,  editor  of  Adam,  writes: 
the  United  States  as  an  epoch-making  “Who  on  earth  asks  you  to  go  on 
study,  with  a  depth  as  well  as  a  grace  editing  a  literary  magazine?  The  an- 
which  too  often  had  been  lacking  in  swer,  of  course,  is  nobody.  This  sort  of 
Cervantes  criticism.  When  he  was  asked  business  is  as  a  rule  considered  a  gra- 
what,  aside  from  the  publisher’s  invita-  tuitous  activity,  as  unimportant  as  throw- 
tion,  had  induced  him  to  do  the  book,  ing  yourself  out  of  the  window.  .  . 
he  replied,  “A  forty-year  devotion  to  Cer-  Admittedly,  we  sometimes  share  such 
vantes  and  the  feeling  that  his  world  feelings.  Especially  when  our  spirits  arc 

fame  is  still  too  external.’’  as  low  as  funds  always  appear  to  be. 

It  was  the  Cervantes  within  covers —  But  then,  what  with  hope  springing 
the  “internal’’  Cervantes — that  attracted  eternal,  we  go  right  on  throwing  our- 
him.  For  here  was  a  name  known  to  all  selves  out  of  that  window,  for  we  know 
the  world,  but  a  worth,  a  charm,  a  pro-  with  Adam’s  editor  that  “there  is  no 
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true  editorship  when  everything  is  safe 
and  prosperous.  It  is  the  essence  of  a 
literary  magazine’s  life  to  be  always  un¬ 
certain  of  tomorrow,  to  correct  some  of 
the  most  essential  misprints  after  the  is¬ 
sue  is  out,  to  run  the  gamut  of  printer’s 
bills  and  yet  to  be  determined  never  to 
give  up  the  fight.  To  direct  a  magazine 
from  a  secure  eminence  for  the  hermetic 
pleasures  of  a  clique  is  a  very  question¬ 
able  thing  to  do.” 

As  customary  and  opportune,  these 
valiant  words  uttered  by  Adam’s  editor 

Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London  has  begun 
publication  of  a  standard  edition  of  the  works 
of  Stefan  Zweig,  many  of  which  arc  out  of 
print  or  difficult  to  obtain  in  English. 

El  Tiempo  of  Bogoti  quotes  Gabriela  Mistral 
as  declaring:  “In  my  opinion,  there  have  been 
three  very  great  men:  Joan  of  Arc,  George  Sand, 
and  Emily  Bronte.” 

Professor  Raul  Porras  Barrcnechea  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San  Marcos,  Peru,  has  discovered  in 
the  archives  of  Montilla,  Spain,  more  than  100 
unpublished  documents  on  the  Inca  Garcilaso 
de  la  Vega. 

“He  [Falstaff]  embodies  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  expression  of  the  rebelliousness  which 
found  a  real  place  among  the  Elizabethan  poets, 
and  which,  while  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
prevented  any  too  exact  satire  impelled  them 
to  develop  comedy  into  the  rich  form  of  social 
criticism  that  was  later  taken  up  and  used 
so  cleverly  by  the  Restoration  dramatists.” — 
George  Woodcock  in  Delphic  Review. 

Bool^s  Abroad  is  unable  to  suppress  a  twinge 
of  wicked  envy  of  her  colleague  the  Hispanic 
Review,  which  published  in  its  April  number 
a  book  review  approximately  8,500  words  long. 
The  review,  it  is  true,  b  of  America  Castro’s  ex¬ 
tremely  important  Espaha  en  su  historia;  Moros 
y  Judtos. 

“I  must  quote  again  the  profound  definition 
of  la  Patrie  which  I  heard  during  my  year  of 
military  service  in  France.  Asked  by  an  officer, 
‘What  b  la  Patrie?’  a  half-witted  Norman  peas¬ 
ant  answered:  “La  Patrie,  e'est  les  Prussiens.’ .  .  . 
hb  subhuman  intuition  had  cut  through  the 
tangle  of  subtleties,  paradoxes,  and  fallacies  and 
grasped  the  essential  truth  more  firmly  than 
Barra,  Maurras,  or  Peguy:  nationalism  b  hatred 
and  fear,” — Albert  Guerard  in  his  Education  of 
a  Humanist. 

“.  .  .  The  greatest  danger  to  the  French  lan- 


arc  followed  by  a  plea  for  new  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Especially  when  available  in  strong 
doses  and  not  only  drop-wise,  such  medi¬ 
cine  may  well  be  the  safest  cure  for  edi¬ 
tors’  fits  of  depression.  Ours,  too,  could 
stand  the  treatment,  or  rather  more  of  it. 
However,  as  we  are  by  no  means  un¬ 
grateful,  we  like  to  acknowledge  that 
during  these  last  few  months  we  have 
been  treated  kindly  and  generously,  and 
received  a  good  supply  of  our  favorite 
elixir:  subscriptions.  Selfishly  we  hope 
for  the  steady  flow  to  continue. 

guage  in  that  area  [French  Canada]  comes,  of 
course,  from  possible  Anglicizing  influences — 
the  radio,  the  movie,  the  tourbt,  etc.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  instance  is  a  typical  example  of  what 
may  happen.  A  friend  of  mine  carefully  studied 
the  French  terms  for  the  parts  of  hb  automobile 
before  journeying  through  the  Gaspe  on  hb 
wedding  trip.  Unhappily  for  him,  he  had  used 
a  Parbian  dictionary,  which  he  took  with  him. 
Sure  enough,  hb  car  broke  down  somewhere 
beyond  Rimouski.  Having  examined  the  car  to 
determine  the  trouble,  he  got  out  his  little  dic¬ 
tionary  and  found  the  proper  words  to  use. 
Then  he  tried  to  explain  the  situation  to  a  me¬ 
chanic.  This  man  simply  threw  up  hb  hands 
whilst  my  friend  shouted.  But  all  the  while 
the  mechanic  was  lcK>king  over  the  car.  Finally 
he  shouted  in  turn:  “Mais  ouay.  Monsieur,  le 
spark-plug,  e’est  boostc!’  ” — Richard  M.  Saund¬ 
ers  in  hb  The  French-Canadian  Outlook^. 

“.  .  .  the  fault  of  French  novelbts  at  present 
...  lies  ...  in  an  excess  of  intellectual  lucidity 
which  causes  storytellers  to  remain  annoyingly 
superior  to  theb  readers  and  verges  on  aridity. 
There  is  more  light  than  warmth  in  many  re¬ 
cent  books.  Such  was  already  the  case  with 
Jules  Romains  and  Anatole  France,  with  Laclos 
and  Sade,  the  favorite  masters  of  the  young, 
and  even  with  Stendhal,  although  Stendhal 
miraculously  achieved  greatness  in  pushing 
analysb  to  the  point  where  it  became  creative. 
.  .  .”  Henri  Peyre  in  The  Yale  Review. 

“The  ups  and  downs  of  publishing  are  a 
revealing  barometer  of  social  conditions.  In 
France,  the  dbcerning,  cultured  reading  public 
of  before  the  war  seems  to  have  dbappeared.  It 
has  been  replaced  by  people  who  rarely  buy  a 
book  and  whose  tastes  are  unknown.  Book¬ 
stores  do  not  know  what  to  stock,  publbhers 
bring  out  books  which  nobody  reads,  and  bold 
gambles,  such  as  Bernard  Grasset’s  in  publbh- 
ing  L’imposteur  by  Marcel  Jouhandeau,  whose 
books  have  never  sold,  are  rarely  as  successful 
as  this  one.” — Apia. 


Periodicals  at  Large 


French 

K  Alternances.  Irr.  Robert  Delahayc,  et  al.,  cds. 
Bayeux.  300  fr.  yr.  11:5-6.  60  pp. — Le  neo-clas- 
sicisme,  Michel  Poissenot;  Une  he  nouvelle: 
I’Epiphanisme,  Robert  Delahaye;  Henri  Perru- 
chot  on  the  origins  of  his  Epiphanism  move¬ 
ment;  La  Vendee  litter  air e,  Gerard  Giraudin. 

If  V Annie  Politique  et  Economique.  Bi-mo. 
Bernard  Lavergne,  dir.  Paris.  Presses  Universi- 
taires  de  France.  1,150  fr.  yr.  XXIII  :94.  64  pp. 
If  le  bayou.  Quar.  Jules  A.  Vern,  ed.  Houston, 
Texas.  U.  of  Houston.  $2  yr.  XIV:42.  60+viii 
pp. — Marc  Seguin  on  Verlaine;  Stendhal  et 
Destutt  de  Tracy.  Jules  C.  Alciatore;  Let  lettres 
franfoises  en  Indochine,  Georges  Kling. 

IfLe  Bulletin  des  Lettres.  10  iss.  yr.  Paris/ 
Lyon.  Selections  Lardanchet.  700  fr.  yr.  XII:1 17, 
118,  119.  48  pp.  ea. — Descartes,  ce  Faust  .  .  .  , 
Henri  Massis — Bernanos  et  Simone  Weil,  Jaco. 
— V.-H.  Debidour  on  Festugi^re’s  L’enfant 
d'Agrigente. 

If  Bulletin  du  Bureau  International  d'Educa- 
tion.  Quar.  Geneve.  10  Sw.  fr.  yr.  XXIII  :93.  46 
pp. — Reports  on  educational  developments  in 
all  countries  and  brief  reviews  of  recent  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  held  of  education. 

If  Cahiers  des  Amis  de  Han  Ryner.  Quar.  Louis 
Simon,  ed.  Lcs  Pavillons-sous-Bois.  250  fr.  yr. 
(members).  XV:3.  24  pp. — Jean-Marc  Bernard 
on  Han  Ryner’s  Vice  le  roi!  and  Le  cinquiime 
tvangile. 

If  Cahiers  du  Sud.  Bi-mo.  Jean  Ballard,  dir. 
Lcon-Gabriel  Gros,  ed.  Marseille.  975  fr.  yr. 
XXX:298,  299.  180+lvi,  184+lii  pp.—Piguy 
en  Sorbonne,  Jules  Isaac;  Rene  Menard  on  Rob¬ 
ert  Desnos;  Ed.  on  Yvan  Goll. — Special  section: 
Troubadours  armeniens;  Ed.  on  Andre  Berry; 
Luc  Decaunes  on  Aragon’s  novel  Les  com- 
munistes. 

If  cahiers  franfois  d’information.  Semi-mo. 
Paris.  Documentation  Fran^aise.  700  fr.  yr.  Nos. 
156,  157,  158.  32  pp.  ea. — Prestige  du  theatre 
franfais  en  Allemagne,  Andre  Boll. — Le  ballet 
franfois,  Pierre  Michaut. — Le  Centre  jranfois 
du  Theatre,  Paul  Blanchart. 

If  Let  Cahiers  Jean  Tousseul.  Quar.  Jean-Paul 
Bonnami,  dir.  Aat.  50  Bel.  fr.  yr.  V:2.  28+iv 
pp. — G.  Vanwelkenhuyzen,  of  the  Belgian 
Academy,  on  our  contributing  editor  Benjamin 
M.  Woodbridge  and  his  Bibliotheca  Belgica. 

If  Le  Courrier  Balzacien.  Irr.  Jean  A.  Ducour- 
neau,  ed.  Paris.  1,000  fr.  10  iss.  No.  6.  32  pp. — 
L'hysterie  de  Wanda  de  Mergi,  F.  Lotte. 

If  Courrier  des  Uvres.  Irr.  R.  de  Charriere, 
ed.  Lausanne.  Society  des  Libraires  et  Editeurs 
de  la  Suisse  Romande.  Gratis.  Nos.  4,  5.  24  pp. 
ea. — Lion-Paul  Fargue,  F.  Daulte. — La  lihrairie 


en  Suisse  romande,  F.  Mercanton. 

If  Daphne.  5  iss.  yr.  Daniel  Anne,  ed.  Paris. 
200  fr.  yr.  1:1.  34  pp. — The  Editors’  Confession- 
Programme;  E16onor  Daubree  on  Wilfrid^Lucas. 

If  Documents.  Mo.  J.  J.  Baumgartner,  ed.  Of- 
fenbourg  en  Bade.  Bureau  International  de 
Liaison  et  de  Documentation.  1,300  fr.  yr.  III:4. 
128  pp. — “Revue  mensuelle  des  Questions  Alle- 
mandes.”  Issue  deals  mainly  with  La  Republi- 
que  Sovietique  Allemande,  H.  von  Einsicdel, 
Ch.  Maignial,  et  al.;  La  litterature  en  zone 
sovietique,  Ren6  Wintzen. 

If  Empedocle.  Mo.  A.  Beguin,  A.  Camus,  R. 
Char,  G.  Mebter,  J.  Vagne,  eds.  Paris.  1,550  fr. 
yr.  11:9,  10.  96  pp.  ea. — L'homme  mythique, 
B.  Groethuysen;  A  propos  de  Simone  Weil,  Gil¬ 
bert  Kahn,  Victor  Crastre. — Max-Pol  Fouchet 
on  Gerard  de  Nerval. 

If  Esprit.  Mo.  Jean-Marie  Domenach,  ed.  Paris. 
1,700  fr.  yr.  XVIII  :6.  176  pp. — Realisme  et 
realiti,  a  symposium  on  painting,  presented  by 
Camille  Bourniquel,  with  Yves  Allix,  et  al.; 
Roman  et  poesie,  Elio  Vittorini;  Faut-il  sup- 
primer  les  prix  litteraires?  G.  V. 

If  Etudes.  Mo.  Paris.  $4.25  yr.  Mai,  Juin  1950. 
144  pp.  ea. — Ma  conversion  au  catholicisme , 
Sigrid  Undset;  Homhe  perdu  et  retrouve, 
Andre  Blanchet. — Pierre  Jougelet  on  Christian 
humanism  and  contemporary  literature  {Temps 
du  mepris,  temps  des  idoles). 

If  Les  ttudes  Classiques.  Quar.  J.  van  Ooteg- 
hem,  ed.  Namur.  150  Bel.  fr.  yr.  XVIILl.  144 
pp. — Signet  precurseurs  du  courant  rustique 
dans  la  litterature  fran^aise  du  XVllH  sibcle, 
P.  Lefebvre. 

If  Les  ttudes  Philosophiques.  Quar.  Gaston 
Berger,  ed.  Marseille/Paris.  Socictc  d’fetudes 
Philosophiques/Presses  Universitaires  de  France. 
800  fr.  yr.  Nouvelle  Scrie  No.  1.  148  pp. — Spe¬ 
cial  issue  in  memoriam  Maurice  Blondel;  trib¬ 
utes  and  appraisals  by  G.  Berger,  J.  Paliard,  J. 
Segond,  et  al. 

If  France-Asie.  10  iss.  yr.  Rene  de  Berval,  ed. 
Saigon.  $8  yr.  V:46-47,  48.  164,  140  pp. — 
Lizelle  Reymond  on  Ramakrbhna  and  Sarada 
Devi. — Henri  Fluchire  on  Jules  Supervielle; 
Franfob  Clement,  Georges  Govy,  Cung-Giu- 
Nguyen  on  Emmanuel  Mounier. 

If  Guilde  du  Litre.  Mo.  A.  Mermoud,  ed.  Lau¬ 
sanne.  Gratb  (members).  XV:4,  5,  6.  28,  20,  20 
pp. — A.'M.  Schmidt  on  Balzac’s  La  Rabouil- 
leuse — Claude  Roy  on  Blaise  Cendrars. — De¬ 
fense  de  la  nouvelle,  Dominique  Aury;  Destin 
des  "Conquerants”  (Malraux’s  first  novel), 
Claude  Elsen. 

If  Hommes  et  Mondes.  Mo.  Gaston  Riou,  db. 
Marcel  Lucain,  ed.  Paris.  1,650  fr.  yr.  Nos.  46, 
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47.  154  -f  vi,  152-t-viii  pp. — Defense  et  illus¬ 
tration  de  la  langue  jranfoise,  Edouard  Hcrriot; 
Thierry  Maulnicr  on  Emmanuel  Mounier. — 
Controverse  sur  les  Beaux  Arts,  Paul  Landowski. 

Larotuse  Mensuel.  Paul  Augc,  dir.  Paris. 
1,200  £r.  yr.  Nos.  425,  426,  427,  428,  429,  430. 
24  pp.  ea. — Andre  Gauthier  on  Apollinaire. — 
La  litthature  franfoise  contemporaine  de  Bel¬ 
gique,  Leon  Boequet. — Georges  Charensol  on 
the  new  trends  of  the  Italian  film. — Gaston 
Picard  on  Pierre  Mac  Orlan. — La  littSrature 
flamande  contemporaine  de  Belgique,  L6on 
Boequet;  J.-F.  Angelloz  on  Heinrich  Mann. — 
foyce  et  son  oeuvre,  Henri  Perruchot;  Gerard 
Caillet  on  Emmanuel  Mounier. 

If  Les  Lettres  Romanes.  Quar.  Pierre  Groult, 
dir.  Louvain.  Universitc  Catholique.  200  Bel. 
fr.  yr.  IV:2.  96  pp. — "Don  Quichotte"  en 
France,  M.  Bardon  (cont).; }.  Hanse  on  Tartuffe 
and  Le  Misanthrope;  La  "Divine  Comedie"  et 
"L’Eschiele  Mahomet,"  P.  Groult. 

If  Marches  de  France.  Quar.  J.  Poilvet  Le  Guenn, 
G.  H.  Aufrire,  eds.  Hofstade-lez-Alost.  65  Bel. 
fr.  yr.  V:8.  12  pp. — Gaston-Henry  Aufr^e  on 
Aldo  Capasso  and  Hrand  Nazariantz. 

If  Le  Menure.  Bi-mo.  Rcmy  del  Gir,  dir.  Paris. 
250  fr.  yr.  111:12,  13.  32  pp.  ea. 

If  Mercure  de  France.  Mo.  S.  de  Sacy,  ed. 
Paris.  1,600  fr.  yr.  No.  1042.  192  pp. — Jean 
Guehenno  on  Renan. 

If  mes  fiches.  Mo.  Paul-A.  Martin,  dir.  Mon¬ 
treal.  Fides.  $1.75  yr.  X1V:252,  253,  254.  32  pp. 
ea. — Summary  of  periodical  articles.  Catholic 
viewpoints. 

If  La  Nouvelle  Critique.  10  bs.  yr.  Jean 
Kanapa,  ed.  Parb.  700  fr.  yr.  11:15,  16.  128, 
160  pp. — “Revue  du  Marxisme  Militant’*.  Mau¬ 
rice  Mouillaud  on  Sartre;  Ed.  on  Plekhanov’s 
L’art  et  la  vie  sociale. — Nina  Catach  on 
(against)  Andre  Malraux;  Alexandre  Fadeev 
on  (against)  Georg  Lukacs. 

If  Paru.  Mo.  Aime  Patri,  ed.  Parb.  $6  yr.  Nos. 
60,  61.  160,  153  pp. — Editor’s  portrait  of  phi¬ 
losopher  Jean  Wahl. — Entretien  avec  Frederic 
Prokpsch,  Boris  Metzel. 

If  La  Pensee.  Bi-mo.  Frederic  Joliot-Curie,  et 
al.,  eds.  Parb.  600  fr.  yr.  Nos.  29,  30.  160  pp. 
ea. — Jean  Varloot  on  Henri  Clouard’s  Histoire 
de  la  litthature  franfoise  de  1915  d  1940;  Re¬ 
flexions  d'un  vieil  artiste,  Francb  Jourdain. — De 
la  critique  litteraire  marxiste  et  du  rSalisme 
socialiste,  Jean  Larnac;  Andr6  Lentin  on  Paul 
Eluard. 

if  La  Pensee  Catholique.  Quar.  Parb.  Cidre. 
800  fr.  yr.  Nos.  13,  14.  128,  118  pp. — Rene 
Rancoeur  on  J.-K.  Huysmans’  correspondence 
with  Mme  Cecile  Bruyire;  Alain  Fournier  et 
"Le  Grand  Meaulnes,"  Jacques  Vier. — Franz 
Liszt  et  le  catholicisme,  Jacques  Vier;  A.  Noel 
on  Bach. 

a  Pensee  et  Action.  10  bs.  yr.  Hem  Day,  ed. 


Bruxelles.  100  Bel.  fr.  yr.  No.  39.  32  pp. _ 

Notes  sur  Lucien  lean  (Lucien  Dieudonn^). 

If  La  Pensee  Frangaise.  Mj.  Poughon  Le  Kcr- 
vadec,  ed.  Saint-Etienne.  Intellectuels  Reunis. 
250  fr.  yr.  V:31.  4  pp. — Henri  Hclcc  on  Ca¬ 
mille  Ce’s  Le  squelette  dans  le  placard. 

If  Pretextes.  Bi-mo.  Jean  Gucritte,  ed.  Parb. 
780  fr.  yr.  1950:1,  2.  32  pp.  ea. — Mai  du  siecle, 
Robert  Poujade;  Ed.  on  Robert  Brasillach. — Un 
nouveau  romantisme,  Ed.;  Jean  Chazcl  on 
Sartre. 

If  Psyche.  Mo.  Maryse  Choisy-Clouzct,  ed. 
Paris.  1,900  fr.  yr.  V:41,  42,  43.  80+32,  80+ 
32,  76+32  pp. — Le  devoir  de  I’ingratitude 
(based  on  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon),  Ed.;  La 
tragedie,  Pierre  Gueguen. — Le  delire  onirique 
dans  les  drames  de  Shal^espeare,  S.  Jankclevitch. 
— La  sublimation  des  images  chez  (Jorb-Karl) 
Huysmans,  tors  de  sa  conversion,  Charles  Bau- 
doin. 

If  Relations.  Mo.  Albert  Plante,  dir.  Montreal. 
$3  yr.  X:113,  114,  115.  32  pp.  ea. 

If  Rencontre.  Bi-mo.  Henri  Debluc,  dir.  Lau¬ 
sanne.  2.20  Sw.  fr.  1:3.  88  pp. — Edmond 
Gilliard  on  Pierre-Loub  Matthey;  Felice  Filip- 
pini  on  the  “esprit  tessinois.’’ 

If  Revue  de  la  Mediterranee.  Bi-mo.  Jean 
Alazard,  dir.  Paris/ Alger.  Elzevir/Universite 
d’Alger.  650  fr.  yr.  V1I1:2.  124  pp. — Regards 
sur  Paul  Valery,  Henri  Perruchot. 

If  Revue  de  la  Pensee  Franfoise.  Mo.  J.  L. 
Craven,  ed.  New  York.  Elite.  $3  yr.  IX:5,  6,  7. 
104,  104,  96  pp. — Elena  Fels  on  Darius  Mil¬ 
haud;  Luc  Estang  on  Maurice  Rostand. — Ber¬ 
nard  Voyenne  on  Emmanuel  Mounier. — Luc 
Estang  on  Lucien  Becker. 

If  La  Revue  des  Auteurs  et  des  Livres.  10  bs. 
yr.  E.  Dupuis,  dir.  Bruxelles.  Universclle.  XLlIl: 
3,  4,  5.  24+  16  pp.  ea. — Reviews  briefly  recent 
French-language  books,  originals  and  transla¬ 
tions,  with  moral  appreciation  from  “bad”  tu 
“very  good’’  according  to  Catholic  viewpoints, 
in  continuation  of  the  Repertoire  of  Father 
Sagehomme. 

If  Revue  des  Etudes  Cooperatives.  Quar.  Ber¬ 
nard  Lavergne,  dir.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires 
de  France.  1,150  fr.  yr.  XX1I:80.  64  pp. 

If  La  Revue  Nouvelle.  Mo.  Andre  Molitor, 
dir.  Jean  Delfosse,  ed.  Bruxelles.  Casterman.  $7 
yr.  XI:1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  1 12  pp.  ea. — Ed.  on  C.- 
Virgil  Gheorghiu. — Charles  de  Trooz  on  Gaston 
Colie;  Paul  Martinage  on  Pierre  van  der  Meer 
de  Walcheren. — Paul  Rostenne  on  Albert  Ca¬ 
mus;  Goethe  et  Hugo,  fondateurs  de  religions, 
Paul  Dresse. — Dir.  on  Graham  Greene. — Jean 
Baboul^ne  on  Emmanuel  Mounier. — Karl  Barth 
et  Ihumanisme,  H.  D.  Robert;  La  correspon- 
dance  Claudel-Gide ,  Albert  Leonard. 

lfL«  Revue  Thedtrale.  Quar.  Paul  Arnold, 
dir.  Parb.  Bordas.  750  fr.  yr.  V:12.  94  pp. — 
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Evolution  du  theatre  lyrique,  Marcel  Dclannoy; 
Theatre  National  Chilien,  Etienne  Frois. 

USignes  du  Temps,  Quar.  Gilbert  Lamireau, 
cd.  Champbertrand.  400  fr.  yr.  Nos.  1,  2.  32 
pp.  ea. — Presence  de  Rimbaud,  Ed.;  Jean  Rous- 
selot  on  Mallarme. — Marcel  Barbaud  on  the 
Turkish  poet  Nazim  Hikmet;  Ed.  on  E.-J.  Cor- 
biire;  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade  on  Pablo  Neruda. 

M  La  Table  Ronde.  Mo.  Francois  Mauriac, 
Gabriel  Marcel,  et  al.,  eds.  Paris.  Plon.  1,600  £r. 
yr.  Nos.  29,  30.  184  pp.  ea. — Francois  Mauriac 
on  Emmanuel  Mounier;  Claude  Elsen  on  Jean 
Paulhan;  Yvonne  Da  vet  on  George  Orwell. — 
Claude  Mauriac  on  Malraux’s  Psychologie  de 
I'Art. 

If  La  Vie  Intellectuelle.  Mo.  Paris.  Cerf.  900 
fr.  yr.  Avril,  Mai,  Juin  1950.  128  pp.  ea. — Avec 
Peguy  sur  la  grand'route,  J.  Steinmann;  G. 
Berault  on  the  crisis  of  the  English  University; 
Herve  Bazin,  le  fils  prodigue,  Louis  Roinet. — 
L’esprit  allemand,  Maurice  Chavard«;  Ch.-D. 
Boulogne,  O.  P.,  on  Bernanos’  Dialogue  des 
Carmelites. — Georges  Hahn’s  report  on  the  1950 
meeting  of  Catholic  intellectuals. 

If  La  Vie  Spirituelle.  Mo.  A.  Pic,  A.-M.  Henry, 
O.  P.,  eds.  Paris.  Cerf.  950  fr.  yr.  XXX11;351, 
352.  112,  102  pp. — J.-M.  Perrin  on  Simone 
Weil. — Saint  Vincent-Marie  Strambi,  passio- 
niste,  M.  Winowska. 

German 

If  Die  Amerik^anische  Rundschau.  Bi-mo.  U.  S. 
Department  of  State,  cd.  New  York.  Oil.  1  dm. 
copy.  Vl:29.  128  pp. — Edouard  H.  Roditi  on 
Thomas  Merton;  Nicholas  Nabfjkov  on  Stra¬ 
vinsky. 

If  Anzeiger  des  Osterreichischen  Buch-,  Kunst- 
und  Musihqlienhandels.  Semi-mo.  Willi  Mai- 
wald,  cd.  Wien.  1950:7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12.  4.50 
Sw.  fr.  quar.  38  pp.  ea. — Die  Zeitung  und 
Zeitschrift  als  Vermogensobjekt,  Wilhelm  Peter. 
— Der  wissenschaftliche  Verlag  in  der  Schweiz, 
C.  L.  Lang. — Publishers’  announcements. — 
Ein  neuer  Weg  zum  Buch,  Furstclbcrgcr. — 
Forderung  osterreichischen  Schaffens,  Kurt 
Frieberger. — Das  Buch — ein  gutes  Geschdft, 
Stanley  Unwin. 

If  Aufbau.  Mu.  Brxlo  Uhse,  ed.  Berlin.  1 8  dm. 
yr.  VI  :4,  5,  6.  96  pp.  ea. — Lion  Fcuchtwangcr, 
Thomas  Mann,  Arnold  Zweig,  ct  al.  on  Hein¬ 
rich  Mann. — Rudolf  Leonhard  on  Yvan  Goll. 
— Thomas  Mann  und  sein  Zeitalter,  Paul  Rilla; 
Heinz  Kamnitzer  on  Maxim  Gorky. 

^  Aussprache.  8  iss.  yr.  Charles  Maignial,  et 
al.,  eds.  Stuttgart.  Bliichcrt.  8  dm.  yr.  11:3-4. 
144  pp. — The  late  Emmanuel  Mounicr’s  last 
article:  Brief  an  einige  europaische  Freunde. 

If  Die  Auswahl.  Mo.  Otto  H.  Luken,  cd. 
Nurnberg.  Luken  &  Luken.  1.25  dm.  quar. 
Vll:l,  2,  3,  4,  5.  48  pp.  ea. — Reprints  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  foreign  newspaper  and  periodical 
articles:  Sollen  wir  noch  Latein  lernen?  Eckart 


Pctcrich. — Kopfe  des  Halbjahrhunderts,  R.  K. 
Goldschmitt-Jentncr;  Apologie  des  Kriminal- 
romans,  Georg  Luck. — Goethe  hat  sich  gelohnt, 
Ernst  Heimcran. — Wissen  auf  dem  Nullpunl^t 
— wer  hilft?  Franz  Thicrfcldcr. — Die  Entsteh- 
ung  von  Miinchhausens  Abenteuern,  Robert 
Lucas. 

If  Der  Autor.  Mo.  Werner  Schendcll,  cd.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Schutzverband  Dcutschcr  Autoren. ‘10  dm. 
yr.  No.  11—12.  24  pp. — Probleme  des  Zeitungs- 
romans  ( 1900—1933),  Hans  Klomen. 

If  Die  Besinnung.  Bi-mo.  Walther  Weidner, 
ed.  Nurnberg.  Clock  und  Lutz.  7.20  dm.  yr. 
V:l,  2.  72 ’pp.  ea. — Der  katholische  Christ  und 
die  k}assische  deutsche  Literatur  (111),  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Bergenthal. — Riidtblick^  auf  Freud,  Edgar 
Michaelis. 

If  Bucherei  und  Bildung.  10  iss.  yr.  Werner 
Mevissen,  H.  H.  Breddin,  eds.  Hamburg.  1.80 
dm.  copy.  11:5,  6,  7.  100,  116,  98  pp. — Karl¬ 
heinz  Wallraf  on  Saint-Exupery  and  Hillary. 
— Ludwig  Langcnfeld  on  E.  Langgasser’s  novel 
Das  unausloschliche  Siegel. — Ed.  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Public  Libraries. 

If  Biichergilde.  Mo.  Helmut  Dressier,  cd. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  Biichergilde  Gutenberg.  Gratis 
(members).  1950:6.  16  pp. — Samples  from 
Guild  books,  announcements. 

If  Biichergilde.  Mo.  Karl  Ziak,  cd.  Wien. 
Biichergilde  Gutenberg.  10  s.  yr.  XXVI:5.  16 
pp. — Book  excerpts,  announcements,  notes. 

If  Biichergilde.  Mo.  Ziirirh.  Biichergilde  Gu¬ 
tenberg.  Gratis  (members).  1950:5,  6.  24  pp. 
ea. — Samples  from  forthcoming  Guild  books, 
announcements,  notes. 

^colloquium.  Mo.  (during  semesters  only). 
Otto  H.  Hess,  ed.  Berlin.  4  dm.  yr.  1V:4.  16 
pp. — Student  organ  of  the  Freie  Universitat 
Berlin. 

If  Deutsche  Beitrdge.  Bi-mo.  Berthold  Span- 
genberg.  Wolf  Lauterbach,  eds.  Miinchen. 
Nymphenburger  Vcrlagshandlung.  2.50  dm. 
copy.  1V:2,  3.  80  pp.  ea. — Begegnung  mit  Ri¬ 
chard  Dehmel,  Hans  Brandenburg;  Die  Lager- 
Idf,  Walter  von  Molo;  Goethe-Literatur  1949, 
Rudolf  Bach. — Hermann  Uhde-Bernays  on 
Wordsworth;  Fldlderlin  heute,  Gerhard  Pall- 
mann;  Bekenntnis  zu  Franz  Kaff(^a,  Christian 
Schneller;  Goethe-Literatur  1949  (cont.). 

If  Do^umente.  Bi-mo.  Georg  Smolka,  cd. 
Miinchen.  Kosel.  2.20  dm.  copy.  VI  :3.  96  pp. — 
Der  Zusammenbruch  der  Utopien,  F.  A.  Voigt; 
Franf^reichs  Verrat  an  den  Franzosen,  Georges 
Bernanos. 

If  Europa.  Mo.  Koloman  von  Konkoly,  ed. 
Salzburg.  1950:1,  2,  3,  4.  48  pp.  ea. — Geistes- 
wissenschaft:  Die  Brucine  iiber  Raum  und 
Zeit,  Ludwig  Glaser. — Existenzialismus  und 
Materialismus,  Rene  Marcic. — Das  Abendland 
und  seine  Sprache,  Bruno  Brehm. — Unsere  Kul- 
turl^rise,  Hermann  Schmeidel. 
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If  Filmf{unst.  10  iss.  yr.  Ludwig  Gesck,  ed. 
Wien.  Hcrold.  $1.80  yr.  1950:4.  36  pp. — Die 
neue  "Italienische  Filmschule,”  C.  C.  Schulte. 

If  Frani(furter  Hefte.  Mo.  Eugen  Kogon, 
Walter  Dirks,  eds.  Frankfurt  a.M.  18  dm.  yr. 
V:4,  5,  6.  114  p.  ea. — Die  Illustrierte  Presse  in 
Deutschland,  Erich  Huebner;  Egon  Rotting  on 
Stig  Dagerman. — ^The  editors’  farewell  to  Em¬ 
manuel  Mounier;  Auferstehung  der  Kultur  in 
Deutschland?  Theodor  W.  Adorno. — Der  jiinf- 
undsiebzigjdhrige  Thomas  Mann,  Erich  Ruby; 
Walter  Dirks’  portrait  of  Wilhelm  Hausenstein. 

If  Die  Gegenwart.  Semi-mo.  Benno  Reifcn- 
berg,  ed.  Freiburg  L  Br.  18  dm.  yr.  V:8,  9,  10, 
11,  12.  32  pp.  ea. — Der  abgesetzte  Klassik/er 
(Schiller),  Bernhard  Guttmann. — Macl(ie  Mes¬ 
ser  als  Kapitalist  (on  Brecht’s  Dreigroschen- 
roman),  F.  H. — Theologie  der  Hdlle  (on  Sar¬ 
tre’s  Fluis  Clos),  M.  V.  B. — Atomisierte  Kunst, 
Max  Picard;  Ed.  on  Agnes  Smcdlcy. — Ed.  on 
Gottfried  Reller. 

If  Geist  und  Tat.  Mo.  Willi  Eichlcr,  ed.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Europaische  Verlagsanstalt.  1 .50  dm.  quar. 
V:4,  5,  6.  48  pp.  ea. — T heaterkrise  (cont.),  Ru¬ 
dolf  Jardon. — M.  on  Ignazio  Silone. — Schmutz, 
Schund  und  Kriminalitat,  Fritz  Bauer;  Der 
moderne  Roman,  Werner  Wilfried  Roch. 

If  Das  Goldene  Tor.  Bi-mo.  Alfred  Doblin,  ed. 
Baden-Baden.  Runst  und  Wissenschaft.  1.50 

dm.  copy.  V:2.  80  pp. — Die  Dichtung,  ihre 
Natur  und  ihre  Rolle,  Jules  Romains’  fare¬ 
well  to  Yvan  Goll. 

If  Heute  und  Morgen.  Mo.  Willi  Bredel,  ed. 
Schwerin.  Petermanken.  1.35  dm.  copy.  1950: 
5.  64  pp. 

If  Hochland.  Bi-mo.  Franz  Josef  Schoningh, 

ed.  Miinchen.  Rosel.  2.50  dm.  copy.  XLII:5. 
104  pp. — Rilf^e  und  das  Christentum  and  Fleue 
Rilke -Liter atur ,  Walter  Warnach. 

If  Die  Lebenden  Fremdsprachen.  Mo.  W. 
Roelle,  ed.  Braunschweig.  Westermann.  1.50 
dm.  copy.  11:4,  5,  6.  32  pp.  ea. — J.-H.  Bornec- 
que  on  Gide's  80th  birthday. — Der  heroische 
Humanismus  bei  Saint  Exupery,  Gilbert  Geh- 
ring. — Die  neueren  Fremdsprachen,  besonders 
das  Englische,  im  Dienste  von  Denktchulung, 
Zeiterkenntnis  und  Bildung,  Wilhelm  Bolle. 

If  Lesergilde.  Irr.  Felix  Schapira,  ed.  Wien. 
1950:1.  16  pp.— Gunter  Gunther’s  reminis¬ 
cences  of  Hermann  Bahr’s  student  years. 

If  Die  Lesestunde.  Mo.  Heinrich  Siemcr,  Theo¬ 
dor  Muller,  eds.  Hamburg/ Berlin.  Deutsche 
Buch-Gemeinschaft.  Gratis  (members).  XXVI: 
4.  24  pp. — H.  L.  on  Morike. 

If  Das  Lot.  Irr.  Alain  Bosquet,  Alexander  Ro- 
val,  Edouard  Roditi,  eds.  Berlin.  Henssel.  1.85 
dm.  copy.  No.  3.  104  pp. — Roger  Caillois  on 
Saint-John  Perse. 

If  Merkur.  Mo.  Joachim  Moras,  Hans  Paeschke, 
eds.  Stuttgart/Baden-Baden.  Deutsche  Verlags- 
Anstalt.  27.50  dm.  yT.  IV:27,  28.  112  pp.  ea. 


— Georges  Albert  Astre  on  W.  H.  Auden;  Rarl 
August  Horst  on  Elisabeth  Langgasser;  Fritz 
Usinger’s  farewell  to  Henry  Benrath  (Albert 
Rausch). — Glanz  und  Elend  der  Uebersetzung, 
Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset;  Wolfgang  von  Einsicdcl 
on  E.  M.  Forster. 

If  Mitteilungen  fiir  den  Buchhandel  in  der 
jranzbsischen  Zone.  Mo.  Th.  W.  Dengler,  ed. 
Freiburg  i.Br.  Gratis.  V:7-8,  9-10,  11-12.  6, 
8,  48  pp.  Trade  information,  announcements, 
etc. 

If  Monatshefte.  Hermann  Boekhoff,  Heinrich 
Mersmann,  eds.  Braunschweig.  Westermann.  3 
dm.  copy.  LXXXI:3.  94  pp. — Richard  Sedlmaicr 
on  Wilhelm  Busch,  tc^ay;  Paul  Fechter  on 
actors  Friedrich  Rayssler,  Heinrich  George,  Emil 
Jannings,  Eugen  Rloepfer. 

If  Musica.  Mo.  Fred  Hamel,  ed.  Rassel/Bascl. 
Barenreiter.  14.40  dm.  yr.  IV:3.  40  pp. — Der 
Komponist  Walter  Abendroth,  Rarl  Grebe. 

If  Die  Neue  Rundschau.  Quar.  Rudolf  Hirsch, 
Joachim  Maass,  Friedrich  Podszus,  eds.  Amster¬ 
dam/Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  $4.50  yr.  LXI: 
2.  148  pp. — Three  chapters  from  Th.  Mann’s 
new  novel  Der  Erwdhlte;  Annette  Rolb  on 
Rene  Schickclc. 

If  Neue  Schweizer  Rundschau.  Mo.  Walter 
Meier,  ed.  Zurich.  Conzett  &  Huber.  20  Sw.  fr. 
yr.  XVII:  11.  62  pp. — Marxistische  Aesthetik, 
Ludwig  Marcuse. 

If  Neues  Abendland.  Mo.  Johann  Wilhelm 
Naumann,  Emil  Franzel,  eds.  Augsburg.  Nau- 
mann.  2  dm.  copy.  V:6.  48  pp. — A.  Horn  on 
Ilia  Andreae. 

If  Neuphilologische  Zeitschrift.  Bi-mo.  Ri¬ 
chard  Schadc,  ed.  Berlin/Hannovcr.  Padago- 
gischer  Verlag  Berthold  Schulz.  2  dm.  copy. 
11:1.  93  pp. — Aussenschau  und  Innenschau  (on 
German  and  French  style),  Fritz  Strohmeyer; 
Das  "englische"  Sonett  und  die  deutsche  Lyrik, 
Alfred  Ehrentreich. 

If  Der  Rufer.  Bi-mo.  Richard  Beer,  ed.  Heidel¬ 
berg.  0.90  dm.  copy.  1950:1.  20  pp. — Formerly: 
Sudetendeutsche  Blatter.  Ernst  Frank  on  the 
Rolbenheyer  trial. 

If  Die  Sammlung.  Mo.  Herman  Nohl,  cd. 
Gottingen.  Vandenhoek  &  Ruprecht.  2  dm. 
copy.  V:4,  5,  6.  64  pp.  ea. — Um  die  Einheit  der 
deutschen  Sprache,  Gunther  Weydt. — Theodor 
Fontane  und  die  hildende  Kunst,  Wilhelm 
Vogt. — Hans  Wittig  on  Tolstoy’s  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Countess  A.  A.  Tolstoy;  Faust  —  und 
kein  Ende,  Johannes  Pfeiffer;  Gerda  Hoefer  on 
Martin  Buber’s  Gog  und  Magog;  H.  W. 
Jannasch  on  Martin  Luserke. 

If  Schweizer  Bucher-Zeitung.  Mo.  Gottlieb 
Heinrich  Heer,  ed.  Zurich.  Orell  Fussli.  4.50 
Sw.  fr.  yr.  LXII:4,  5,  6.  6,  6,  4  pp. — Reviews 
of  recent  German  and  important  foreign  books. 

If  Sinn  und  Form.  Bi-mo.  Peter  Huchel,  ed. 
Berlin/Potsdam.  Riitten  &  Loening.  20  dm.  yr. 
11:2.  156  pp. — Calderon — Dichter  des  spa- 
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nischen  Volkes,  Werner  Krauss;  Zwischen  Rein¬ 
hardt  und  Jessner,  Herbert  Ihering;  Zur  Krise 
der  deutschen  Geschichtsschreihung,  Walter 
Markov. 

H  Sowjetwissenschajt.  Quar.  liirgen  Kuezyn- 
ski,  Wolfgang  Steinitz,  eds.  Berlin.  Kultur  & 
Fortschritt.  18  dm.  yr.  1949:1,  2,  3.  262,  272, 
307  pp. — Das  Wesen  des  Unterrichts,  M.  A. 
Danilow. — A.  S.  Orlow  on  Pushkin;  Die  ara- 
hische  Uteratur  in  Norditaukasien,  I.  J. 
Kratschkowskij. — Lenin  und  die  Fragen  der 
Literaturwissenschaft,  B.  S.  Meilach. 

If  T heologische  Zeitschnft.  Bi-mo.  Karl  Lud¬ 
wig  Schmidt,  ed.  Basel.  Friedrich  Reinhardt. 
28  Sw.  fr.  yr.  VI:1,  2,  3.  80  pp.  ea. — Formge- 
schichte  und  Gleichnisauslegung,  Robert  Mor- 
genthaler. — Beitrdge  zu  einer  Theologie  des 
Personalismus,  Ernst  Walter  Schmidt. — Die 
Lehre  vom  Menschen  hei  Karl  Barth,  Regin 
Prenter. 

If  Universitas.  Mo.  Serge  Maiwald,  ed.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  &:h'niedel.  6  dm.  quar.  V:4,  5,  6.  128  pp. 
ca. — Der  Dichter  und  sein  Ruhm,  Walter 
Muschg. — Haupterscheinungen  des  englischen 
und  des  ameril^anischen  Romans  zwischen  1920 
und  1950,  Hans  Galinsky. — Die  Gefdhrdung 
unserer  Sprache,  Otto  Heuschele. 

If  Welt  und  Wort.  Mo.  Ewald  Katzmann,  dir. 
Karl  Ude,  ed.  Tubingen.  Heliopolis.  2.20  dm. 
copy.  V:5,  6.  46  pp.  ea. — K.  A.  Sauer  on  Josef 
Lcitgeb;  Griechische  Dichtung  der  Gegenwart, 
Alexander  Steinmetz. — Karl  Jakob  Hirsch  on 
lakob  Wassermann;  Curt  Moreck  on  Thomas 
Mann’s  Wdlsungenblut;  Schreihen  ohne  Illii- 
slonen,  Hellmut  von  Cube. 

If  W issenschajt  und  Welthild.  10  iss.  yr.  Lud¬ 
wig  Adamovich,  et  al.,  eds.  Wien.  Herold.  44 
s.  yr.  111:4.  48  pp. — Religioses  Theater  der 
Gegenwart,  Margaret  Dietrich. 

If  Wort  und  Wahrheit.  Mo.  Otto  Mauer, 
Otto  Schulmeistcr,  eds.  Wien.  Herder.  11.40 
s.  quar.  V:3,  4,  5,  6.  80  pp.  ea. — Friedr.  Han- 
sen-Ldve  on  Malraux;  Stifters  Religion,  Friedr. 
Heckerling. — Versuch  iiher  Thomas  Wolfe, 
Clara  Menck. — Faszination  der  Heiligl^eit  (on 
Simone  Weil),  Karl  Pfleger;  Hubert  Greifeneder 
on  the  Kriminalroman. — Der  Schuler  Solow- 
lows  (reminiscences  on  Vyatscheslav  Ivanov), 
Bernhard  Schultze,  S.  J. 

If  Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  Mo.  Margarethe  Schmid, 
ed.  Wien/Salzburg.  Ocsterr.  ^rromauswerk. 
33  s.  yr.  IV:3,  4.  36  pp.  ea. — Die  Beurteilung 
der  Romanliteratur,  Oskar  Katann. — Welt¬ 
anschauung  und  Kunstwerlt^  im  modernen  Ro¬ 
man,  Otto  Mauer. 

If  Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophise  he  Forschung. 
Quar.  Georgi  Schischkoff,  ed.  Meisenheim-Glan. 
Westkulturverlag  Anton  Hain.  28  dm.  yr.  IV:3. 
160  pp. — Das  Nichts,  Bernard  Delfgaauw; 
Die  Mystik^  Meister  Ech^harts  und  der  Bewusst- 
seinszustand  des  20.  Jahrhunderts,  H.  Miiller- 
F.ckhard;  Abraham,  oder  Kierl^egaard ,  wie 


Kafhja  und  Sartre  ihn  sehen,  Edouard  Grangier. 

If  Zeitschrift  fiir  Religions-  und  Geistesge- 
schichte.  Quar.  Hans-Joachim  Schoeps,  ed.; 
Ernst  Benz,  O.  F.  Bollnow,  assoc,  eds.  Erlangen. 
Junge  &  Sohn.  5  dm.  copy.  11:1.  96  pp. — Hans 
Flasche  on  Jansenius  and  Pascal;  Zum  apokfy- 
phen  Briefwechsel  zwischen  Seneca  und  Paulus, 
Alfons  Kurfess. 

If  Die  Zu^unft.  Mo.  Oscar  Poliak,  cd.‘  Wien. 
Sozialistischer  Vcriag.  1.50  s.  copy.  1950:4,  5. 
28,  31  pp. — Jacques  Hannak  on  Ferdinand  Las- 
salle. — Lucius  Rolwts  on  The  God  That  Failed. 

Spanish 

If  dbside.  Quar.  Alfonso  Mendez  Plancarte, 
dir.  Mexico,  D.  F.  $2.50  yr.  XIV:  1-2. 235  pp. — 
Memorial  number  to  its  founder,  Gabriel  Men¬ 
dez  Plancarte,  with  tributes  by  Gabriela  Mistral, 
Enrique  Gonzilez  Martinez,  et  al. 

If  Arbor.  Mo.  Jos6  Maria  Sinchez  de  Muniain 
y  Gil,  dir.  Madrid.  120  ptas.  yr.  XVI :53.  168 
pp. — El  hombre  y  su  destino,  Jaime  Bofill. 

If  Ariel.  Bi-mo.  Emmanuel  Carballo  Chivez, 
dir.  Guadalajara,  Mex.  Niim.  5-6.  12  pp. — 
Poetry,  prose,  short  summaries  of  periodicals, 
new  books. 

If  Armas  y  Letras.  Mo.  Monterrey,  M6x.  Uni- 
versidad  de  Nuevo  Leon.  VII  :3,  4,  5.  8,  6,  6 
pp. — Dos  notas  aiticas  ineditas:  Jose  Enrique 
Rodo  y  Andres  Bello,  Ermilo  Abreu  Gomez. — 
El  renacimiento  de  la  Universidad,  Jose  Alva¬ 
rado. — Cervantes  poeta,  Francisco  M.  Zertuchc. 

If  Asomante.  Quar.  Nilita  Vientos  Gaston,  dir. 
San  Juan,  P.  R.  Asociacidn  de  Graduadas  de  la 
Universidad  de  Puerto  Rico.  $3  yr.  VI:1.  98  pp. 
— El  plan  del  filosofar  medieval  y  el  plan  mo- 
derno  de  filosofar,  J.  D.  Garcia  Bacca;  Prisma 
del  romanticismo,  Guillermo  de  Torre. 

If  Biblos.  Bi-mo.  Buenos  Aires.  Cimara  Argen¬ 
tina  del  Libro.  VIII:37,  38.  24  pp.  ea. — Primera 
Exposicion  National  del  Libro  Argentino. — 
Editorial  arguing  that  books,  an  instniment  of 
culture,  should  not  be  marketed  like  merchan¬ 
dise. 

If  Boletin  de  la  Biblioteca  Artigas-Wdshington. 
Montevideo.  Biblioteca  Artigas-Wishington. 
V:2.  7 1  pp. — Sintesis  de  la  vida  y  obra  de  Horace 
Mann,  C^car  Julio  Maggiolo;  Vivencia  de  Ed¬ 
gar  Allan  Poe  a  un  sigh  de  su  muerte,  Gaston 
Figucira. 

If  Cauce.  Bi-mo.  Rafael  del  Rio,  et  al.,  eds. 
Torreon,  Mexico.  11:8.  48  pp. — La  sociologta 
ante  la  crisis  cultural  del  mundo,  Enrique 
Mesta. 

If  Cuadernos  Americanos.  Bi-mo.  Jesus  Silva 
Herzog,  dir.  Mexico  D.  F.  $5  yr.  IX :2,  3.  300, 
288  pp. — Medios  y  fines  o  la  libertad  amena- 
zada  del  escritor,  Guillermo  de  Torre. — Los 
Estados  Unidos  o  la  Union  Sovietica,  Ed.;  Saber 
morir  (drama  of  politics,  assassination,  and 
futility),  Wilberto  Cantdn. 
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Las  Espanas.  Bi-mo.  Jose  Torres  Valbuena, 
mgr.  Mexico,  D.  F.  $1.50  m-n.  copy.  V:14. 
14  pp. — ^Two  unpublished  fragments  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Jarn&. 

K  Espiral.  Mo.  Clemente  Airo,  dir.  Bogoti. 
Nums.  26,  28,  29.  18  pp.  ea. — ^Donde  va  y  que 
pretende  la  novela?  (symposium)— Creanon  y 
critica  (symposium). — Aproximaciones  a  la 
Uteratura  actual,  Carlos  Martin. 

Fuensanta.  Mo.  Jesus  Arellano,  dir.  Mexico, 
D.  F.  Gratis.  11:4—5.  8  pp. — ^Poems  by  Jaime 
Sabines. 

Modi.  3  iss.  yr.  Kosice,  dir.  Buenos  Aires. 
Movimiento  madinemsor.  Niim.  3.  28  pp. — 
Algo  sobre  jenomenologta,  Marcos  Fridman; 
also  art,  poetry  and  music. 

K  Mar  del  Sur.  Bi-mo.  Aureiio  Miro  Quesada, 
dir.  Lima.  $5  yr.  111:9,  IV:  10.  93,  97  pp. — La 
novela  y  el  problema  de  la  expresion  literaria 
en  el  Peru,  Jos4  Maria  Arguedas. — El  huma- 
nismo  ut  sic  y  el  humanismo  intelectualista, 
Gcrmin  Torres  Lara. 

M  Mexico  en  el  Arte.  Quar.  Mexico,  D.  F.  In- 
stituto  Nacional  de  Bellas  Artes.  Num.  5 
( 1950).  88  pp. — Panorama  de  la  poesia  de  And- 
huac,  Angel  Maria  Garibay  K. 

La  Nueva  Democracia.  Quar.  Alberto  Rem- 
bao,  ed.  New  York.  $2  yr.  XXX :2,  3.  129,  128 
pp. — De  la  Estetica  Fenomenologica,  Antonio 
Hernindez  Travieso. — Melville  y  Marl(  Twain, 
Harriet  de  Onis. 

M  Nueva  Revista  de  Filologta  Hispdnica.  Quar. 
Amado  Alonso,  dir.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Colegio  de 
Mexico/Harvard  U.  $6  yr.  III:4,  IV:1.  100,  104 
pp. — Versiones  espanolas  de  la  leyenda  de  San 
Alejo,  Margarete  Rosier. — Dos  observaciones 
sintactico-estilisticas  a  las  “Coplas"  de  Man- 
rique,  Leo  Spitzer. 

La  Pajarita  de  Papel.  Quar.  Tegucigalpa. 
Pen  Club  de  Honduras.  1:5—6.  123  pp. — Arte, 
ciencia  y  poesia  en  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Ettore 
De  Zuani;  Tres  poetas  de  Honduras,  Rafael  Paz 
Paredes. 

Repertorio  Americano.  J.  Garcia  Monge,  ed. 
San  Jose,  C.  R.  $5  yr.  XLV1:9,  10.  16  pp.  ea. — 
A  la  unidad  de  America  por  la  cultura  y  la 
economia,  J.  F.  Villalobos  Rojas. — Ruben  Dario, 
poeta  nacional,  de  America  y  del  mundo,  Gil- 
berto  Barrios. 

It  Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  Bi-mo.  Fran¬ 
cisco  Javier  Conde,  dir.  Madrid.  Instituto  de 
Estudios  Politicos.  125  ptas.  yr.  X:49,  50.  384, 
329  pp. — El  criticismo  noventaiochista  y  Jose 
Antonio,  Gaspar  Gomez  de  la  Serna;  Biblio- 
grafia  acerca  de  la  Federacion  Europea,  Antonio 
de  Luna. — El  ayer,  el  hoy  y  el  mahana  inter- 
nacionales,  Camilo  Barcia  Trelles. 

Revista  de  la  Escuela  Nacional  de  Jurispru- 
dencia.  Quar.  Jos6  Castillo  Larranaga,  dir. 
Mexico,  D.  F.  Universidad  de  Mexico.  $4  yr. 
XI:44.  315  pp. — La  filosofia  en  la  forma  del 


jurista,  Rafael  de  Pina. 

Revista  de  las  Indias.  Quar.  Jaime  Velez 
Sienz,  dir.  Bogoti.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn.  $4 
yr.  XXXVI:112.  Ill  pp.  +  supp. — Enrique 
Gdmez  Carillo  y  el  modernismo,  Luis  Alberto 
Sinchez. 

if  Revista  Interamericana  de  Educacion.  Mo. 
Jesus  M.  Fernindez,  S.  J.,  Daniel  Alfredo  Diaz, 
dirs.  Bogoti.  Confederacion  Interamericana  de 
Educacion  Catolica.  $3  yr.  IX:34-35.  62  pp. — 
Educacion  estetica  en  los  colegios  catolicos, 
Felipe  Pardinas  Illanes,  S.  J. 

if  Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  Bi-mo.  J.  A. 
Escalona-Escalona,  ed.  Caracas.  Ministerio  de 
Educacion  Nacional.  Gratis.  XI:77.  180  pp. — 
Sarmiento,  Fdlix  Armando  Nunez;  Influencias 
predominantes  en  la  lirica  venezolana,  Eduardo 
Arroyo  Alvarez. 

if  Sur.  Mo.  Victoria  Ocampo,  dir.  Buenos 
Aires.  $50  m-n.  yr.  Nums.  184,  185,  186.  81, 
73,  107  pp. — El  "Dasein”  heideggeriano  en  la 
generacion  del  98,  Segundo  Serrano  Poncela. — 
Refranero  espanol  (unusual  style),  Riul  Horacio 
Premat. — Andersen  y  la  fibula,  Fryda  Schultz 
de  Mantovani. 

if  Unicornio.  Irr.  Marcos  Fingerit,  dir.  La 
Plata,  Arg.  Num.  5.  18  pp. — Small  poetry  re¬ 
view  containing  originals  and  translations. 

English 

if  TAe  ACLS  Newsletter.  Quar.  Sally  Hawk¬ 
ins,  ed.  Washington,  D.  C.  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies.  1:4.  24  pp. — Publication 
by  Learned  Societies  and  University  Presses, 
Henry  M.  Silver. 

^The  American  Mercury.  Mo.  Lawrence  E. 
Spivak,  ed.  New  York.  $4  yr.  LXX:318,  319. 
128  pp.  ea. — Our  Clumsy  Alphabet,  Falk  John¬ 
son. — fewish  Life  in  the  American  Novel,  Har¬ 
old  U.  Ribalow. 

^The  American-Scandinavian  Review.  Quar. 
Henry  Goddard  Leach,  ed.  Princeton,  N.  J./ 
New  York.  The  American-Scandinavian  Foun¬ 
dation.  $3  yr.  XXXVIII  :2.  96  pp.— Reflections 
on  American  Culture,  Bryn  J.  Hovde. 

if  TAe  American  Scholar.  Quar.  Hiram  Haydn, 
ed.  New  York.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  $3  yr.  XIX  :3. 
126  pp. — Return  to  Europe,  Martin  Gumpeit. 

V  The  American  Swedish  Monthly.  Mo.  How¬ 
ard  Mingos,  ed.  New  York.  Swedish  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A.  $2.50  yr.  XLIV:5, 
6,  7.  30  pp.  ea. 

if  Americas.  Mo.  Kathleen  Walker,  man.  ed. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Pan  American  Union.  $3  yr. 
11:5,  6,  7.  48  pp.  ea. — Modern  Babel,  Affonso 
Correa. — Lino  Novis  Calvo  on  Cuban  writer 
Fernando  Ortiz. — Manuel  Crespo  on  the  editor 
of  the  31 -year  old  Repertorio  Americano,  Joa¬ 
quin  Garcia  Monge. 

^The  Americas.  Quar.  Roderick  Wheeler, 
O.F.M.,  ed.  Washington,  D.  C.  Academy  of 
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American  Franciscan  History.  $4  yr.  VI :4,  VII:  1. 
125,  128  pp. — Forgotten  Bastions  Along  the 
Spanish  Main:  Campeche,  Jean  Bassford  von 
Winning. — The  Social  Reforms  of  San  Martin, 
William  H.  Gray. 

M  Annals  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Quar.  Enrique  Coronado,  ed.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Pan  American  Union.  $2  yr.  1:4.  78 
pp. — Communications  and  reports  on  activities. 

HThe  Aryan  Path.  Mo.  Sophia  Wadia,  ed. 
Bombay.  Theosophy  Co.,  Ltd.  $3  yr.  XXI  :4,  5. 
48  pp.  ea. — The  Individual  in  Social  Regenera¬ 
tion,  C.  R.  K.  Murti. — The  Emergence  of  a 
Sew  Culture,  Ralph  E.  Turner. 

Blackfriars.  Mo.  English  Dominicans,  eds. 
St.  Giles,  Oxford.  |2  yr.  XXXI  :36 1-62,  363. 
93,  56  pp. — T he  Substitution  of  Science  for  Re¬ 
ligion,  F.  Sherwood  Taylor. — "The  Cinema  is 
the  Highest  Form  of  Art,"  a  disputation,  with 
Cyril  Cusack,  et  al. 

If  Boo/^s.  Mo.  London.  National  Book  League. 
Gratis  (members).  No.  248.  24  pp. — The  Boo\ 
Disease  (Bibliomania),  Daniel  George. 

If  bookjs  of  today.  Mo.  Nancy  Spain,  ed.  Lon¬ 
don.  Arandar  Books.  7/6  yr.  May  1950.  32  pp. 
— G.  B.  Stern  on  Rose  Macaulay’s  new  novel 
The  World  My  Wilderness. 

If  British  Bool(  News.  Mo.  London.  National 
Book  League.  10/  yr.  117,  118.  81,  73  pp. — 
English  Poetry  Since  1946,  Philip  Henderson, 
plus  reviews  of  recent  books. — Bool^s  for  Col¬ 
lectors:  Miscellaneous,  J.  F.  Hayward. 

If  British  Booths  to  Come.  Mo.  London.  Anglo- 
French  Literary  Services,  Ltd,  6d  copy.  Nos.  68, 
69,  70.  40  pp.  ea. — George  Orwell,  R.  D.  Char- 
ques. — British  Political  Writing,  Wendy  Hall. 
— Booths  and  Frontiers,  Stanley  Unwin. 

^The  British  Journal  for  the  Philosophy  of 
Science.  Quar.  A.  S.  Crombie,  ed.  Edinburgh. 
Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.  30/  yr.  1:1.  76  pp, — 
Descartes  and  the  Body-Mind  Problems  in  Psy¬ 
chology,  M.  H.  Pirenne;  Metaphysical  Inter¬ 
pretations  of  Science  (Part  I),  Philipp  Frank. 

^The  Cambridge  Journal.  Mo.  Michael  Oake- 
shott,  ed.  Cambridge.  Bowes  &  Bowes.  30/  yr. 
III:8,  9.  62  pp.  ea. — Goethe  and  the  Idea  of 
Scientific  Truth,  Erich  Heller. — Jacobean  Abso¬ 
lutists:  The  Placing  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
John  F.  Danby. 

^The  Canadian  Author  and  Booh_man.  Quar. 
Ethel  Whyte,  mgr.  Toronto.  Canadian  Au¬ 
thors’  Assn.  $1.50  yr.  XXVI  :1.  40  pp. — As  / 
See  Fiction,  Gordon  Green. 

If  Current  Literature.  Mo.  London.  Whitaker. 
4d  copy.  Nos.  496,  497.  20  pp.  ea. — Book  re¬ 
views,  bibliography  of  current  British  publica¬ 
tions. 

If  Delphic  Review.  Quar.  Albert  J.  McCarthy, 
ed.  Fordingbridge.  Hants.  Delphic  Press.  10/6 
yr.  1:1.  52  pp, — “An  Anarchistic  Quarterly.’’ 
Editorial;  Frontiers,  Augustus  John;  The  Case 


of  Cyril  Connolly,  Gerald  Vaughan. 

^  The  Eastern  Quarterly.  London.  Morven 
Press,  3/  copy.  III:1, 2.  70,  66  pp. — The  Sovieti- 
sation  of  Polish  Cultural  Life,  Stefan  Mekarski. 
— The  Russian  Church  in  Soviet  Politics,  Wies- 
law  Zylinski. 

If  Eastern  World.  Mo.  H.  C.  Taussig,  ed.  Lon¬ 
don.  £1  yr.  IV  :5,  6.  42  pp.  ea. — Freedom  of 
the  Press  in  Free  India,  hnonymou%.— Indo¬ 
nesian  Language  in  the  Malting,  G.  1.  Begley; 
Tibet’s  Secret  Doctrine,  Norman  Colgan. 

^The  Emancipator.  Mo.  John  C.  Granbery,  ed. 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  $2  yr.  XII  :8.  34  pp. 

If  Envoy.  Mo.  John  Ryan,  ed.  Dublin,  26/  yr. 
11:1.  93  pp. — Joseph  Hone  on  Edmund  Burke; 
What  Is  Criticism?  Julien  Benda. 

^The  Fortnightly.  Mo.  John  Armitage,  ed. 
London.  $6.50  yr.  Nos,  1001,  1002.  72  pp.  ea. 
— Helen  Wodehouse  on  Martin  Buber. — The 
Age  of  Laslti,  Max  BelofI;  Plays  in  English 
Prose,  David  Higham. 

If  Forum.  Quar.  Muriel  Spark,  Derek  Stan¬ 
ford,  eds.  London  6/4  yr.  1:2.  24  pp. — Favors 
the  prose  poem,  the  dialogue  and  the  autobio¬ 
graphical  fragment. 

If  Galley.  Quar.  Whipple  McClay,  ed.  North 
Hollywood,  Calif.  $1.50  yr.  11:2.  38  pp. — Sym¬ 
posium:  What  Can  Little  Magazines  Do  To  Pro¬ 
mote  Peace?  Frank  Brookhouser,  Thotrus  Cole, 
James  Schevill,  Paul  Bixler. 

^The  German  Quarterly.  Edwin  H.  Zeydel, 
ed.  Appleton,  Wis.  AATG.  $3  yr.  XXIII  :3.  84 
pp. — Notes  on  the  German  Theatre  Season 
1949-50,  Edmund  E.  Miller. 

^Hispanic  American  Report.  Mo.  Ronald 
Hilton,  dir.  Stanford,  Calif.  Stanford  U.  $3  yr. 
111:4,  5,  6.  37,  39,  36  pp. — Informative  reports 
on  Argentina  and  Brazil. — Special  report  from 
Argentina. — Sdo  Paulo  and  Southern  Brazil, 
Roy  Nash. 

^The  Indian  P.E.N.  Mo.  Sophia  Wadia,  ed. 
Bombay.  All-India  Office.  5  r.  copy.  XVI  :4,  5. 
16  pp.  ea. — Mystic  Poetry  of  the  Sufis. — Report 
on  the  Shrimati  Sarojini  Naidu  Memorial  Meet¬ 
ing. 

If  Interim.  Quar.  A.  Wilber  Stevens,  ed.  Se¬ 
attle,  Wash.  $2  yr.  III:4.  56  pp. — Modern  Japa¬ 
nese  Fiction,  John  W.  Morrison. 

If  Irish  Writing.  Quar.  David  Marcus,  Terence 
Smith,  eds.  Cork.  $1.50  yr.  80  pp, — The  Dra¬ 
matic  Arrival  of  M.  J.  Molloy,  Temple  Lane. 

If  Life  and  Letters.  Mo.  Robert  Herring,  ed. 
London.  Brendin.  $5  yr.  LXV:152,  153,  154 
(Final  issue).  82,  90,  102  pp. — New  Trends  in 
Australian  Literature,  Dorothy  Auchterlonie. — 
Special  issue:  Norwegian  Writing. — Editorial 
on  the  suspension  of  Life  and  L.etters. 

If  Luzac's  Oriental  List  and  Boo^  Review. 
Quar.  London.  3/  yr.  LXI:1,  26  pp. — Reviews, 
notes,  news,  bibliography  of  recent  Oriental 
books. 
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M  Meanjin.  Quar.  C  B.  Christesen,  ed.  Mel¬ 
bourne.  U.  of  Melbourne.  12/  yr.  VIII  :4.  62  pp. 
— R.  T.  Sussex  on  Bernanos;  Louis  Lavater,  et 
al.,  on  Australian  “Little  Magazines.” 

^Measure.  Quar.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  chm. 
cd.  bd.  Chicago.  Regnery.  $3.50  yr.  1:2.  116  pp. 
— Aids  and  Obstacles  to  World  Civilixation, 
William  E.  Hocking;  Picasso  and  Rilkf,  P.  H. 
von  Blanckenhagen;  Recent  French  Literature, 
Wallace  Fowlie. 

W  Mexican  Life.  Mu.  Howard  S.  Phillips,  ed. 
Mexico  City.  $2.50  yr.  XXVI:  4,  5.  68,  66  pp.— 
Aru  of  the  Ages,  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle. — 
Cultural  Forces  Shaping  Latin  America,  Jorge 
Basadre. 

14  Minnesota  Quarterly.  E.  V.  Griffith,  ed. 
Minneapolis.  U.  of  Minnesota.  $0.25  copy. 
Spring  1950.  64  pp. — Creative  Writing:  1950, 
Ray  Smith. 

K  7Ae  Month.  London.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.  $5.50  yr.  III:6.  62-|-v  pp. — First  instalment 
of  Evelyn  Waugh’s  new  novel  Helena;  Francois 
Maurbe  on  the  Claudel-Gide  correspondence; 
Gilbert  Ryle  and  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  Leslie  J. 
Walker. 

^The  Muslim  Sunrise.  Quar.  Khalil  Ahmad 
Nasir,  ed.  Chicago.  Ahmadiyya  Movement  in 
Islam.  $1.50  yr.  XXII;2.  32  pp. — Writings  on 
Islamism. 

K  Nine.  Quar.  Peter  Russell,  ed.  London.  $2 
yr.  11:1.  70  pp. — Donald  Bain  on  Eliot’s  The 
Cocl(tail  Party. 

kf  Now  and  T hen.  Irr.  London.  Jonathan  Cape. 
6d  copy.  No.  80.  32  pp. — Reviews,  notes,  lit¬ 
erary  news. 

ki  Pakistan  Horizon.  Quar.  K.  Sarwar  Hasan, 
ed.  Karachi.  Pakistan  Institute  of  Internation.il 
.\ffairs.  20/  yr.  11:4.  52  pp. — Some  Impressions 
of  Europe  and  America,  Ghulam  Mohamad;  In¬ 
ternational  Obligations  of  the  Individual , 
Charles  Boyer. 

kf  Partisan  Review.  Bi-mo.  William  Phillips, 
Philip  Rahv,  eds.  New  York.  Added  Enter¬ 
prises.  $3.00  yr.  XVII  :5,  6.  118,  102  pp.— 
Symposium:  Religion  and  the  Intellectuals 
(cont),  William  Barrett,  et  al.;  Isaac  Rosen- 
feld  on  three  books  by  the  late  George  Orwell. 
— Politics  and  the  French  Intellectuals,  Ray¬ 
mond  Aron. 

kf  Quarterly  Review  of  Literature.  T.  Weiss, 
Renee  Weiss,  eds.  Annandale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Bard  College.  $3  yr.  V:3.  96  pp. — From  My 
Window,  Jean  Giraudoux. 

k<  Queen’s  Quarterly.  G.  H.  Clarke,  chm.  ed. 
bd.  Kingston,  Ontario.  Queen’s  U.  $3  yr.  LVII: 
2.  120  pp. — How  Dead  is  Edmund  Burke?  Rus¬ 
sell  Kirk;  The  Fabians,  H.  Pearson  Gundy. 

^The  Record.  Bi-mo.  Washington,  D.  C.  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  Office  of  Vocational  Ex¬ 
change.  Gratis.  VI  :2,  3.  36  pp.  ea. — Cultural 
Centers  and  Libraries. — New  U.  S.  Reading 


Room  in  Addis  Ababa. 

^The  Slavonic  and  East  European  Review. 
Semi-ann.  William  J.  Rose,  ed.  London.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London  School  of  Slavonic  and  East 
European  Studies.  12/6  copy.  XXVIII  :7l.  302 
pp.—Slowacki’s  Place  in  Polish  Drama,  Claude 
Backvis;  The  Prose  of  Pushkin  (part  II),  Wac- 
law  Lednicki;  The  Kudrun  Story  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans,  Branislav  Krstic. 

kf  Southwest  Review.  Quar.  Allen  Maxwell, 
ed.  Dallas,  Texas.  SMU  Press.  $2  yr.  XXXV:3. 
72+xxiv  pp. — The  Poet  as  Artist,  T.  M.  Pearce. 

kf  Soviet  Russia  Today.  Mo.  Jessica  Smith,  ed. 
New  York.  $1.50  yr.  XVIII  :6.  32  pp.— Ilya 
Ehrenburg’s  “Appeal  for  Peace”  to  Hemingway, 
Priestley,  Caldwell,  Steinbeck,  et  al. 

kf  Stechert-Hafner  Book  News.  Mo.  New 
York.  Gratis.  IV:8,  9.  12  pp.  ea. — Announce¬ 
ments,  notes,  bibliography  of  books  and  pe¬ 
riodicals. 

kf  transformation.  3  iss.  yr.  Harry  Holtzinan, 
cd.  New  York.  Wittenborn,  Schultz.  $3.75  yr. 
1:1.  53  pp. — The  Background  of  the  Word  “Se¬ 
mantics,"  Allen  Walker  Read. 

kf  United  Nations  World.  Mo.  Louis  Dolivet, 
ed.  New  York..  $4  yr.  IV:5,  6.  80,  64  pp. — 
Special  section  on  Chile,  Gabriela  Mistral,  et  al. 
—Special  section  on  Mexico:  The  Great  Mexi¬ 
can  Novel,  Philip  and  Alice  Raine. 

^The  United  States  Quarterly  Book  List.  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress.  Rutgers  U.  Press.  VI:1.  141 
pp. — Reviews  of  selected  recently  publishetl 
American  books. 

kf  VOKS  Bulletin.  Irr.  Moscow.  U.S.S.R.  So¬ 
ciety  for  Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Coun¬ 
tries.  Nos.  59,  60.  44  pp.  +  1 1  plates,  76  pp. 
+  8  plates. — A.  A.  Fadeyev  and  D.  Blagoy  on 
Pushkin;  K.  Simonov  on  the  Stalin  Prizes  in 
Literature. — V.  Shcherbina  on  Alexander  Ni¬ 
kolayevich  Radishchev;  Goethe  and  the  Present, 
Alexei  Surkov. 

^The  Western  Review.  Quar.  Ray  B.  West, 
Jr.,  cd.  Iowa  City.  U.  of  Iowa.  $2  yr.  XIV  :3,  4. 
78  pp.  ea. — Harry  Goldgar  on  Jean  Gen^t;  The 
Innocence  of  Evelyn  Waugh,  D.  S.  Savage. — 
Francis  J.  Thompson  on  Finnegans  Wake; 
Leonard  Unger  on  Keats. 

^The  Wind  and  the  Rain.  Quar.  Neville 
Braybrooke,  cd.  London.  Phoenix.  8/6  yr.  VI  :3. 
70  pp. — Ed.  on  the  state  of  the  English  theater; 
W.  Gore  Allen  on  Llewelyn  Powys. 

kf  World  Affairs  Interpreter.  Quar.  Willett  L. 
Hardin,  ed.  Los  Angeles.  U.  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  $2  yr.  XXI:1.  112  pp. 

kf  Yale  French  Studies.  Semi-ann.  Kenneth 
Douglas,  ed.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  U.  $2  yr. 
III:5.  120  pp. — Issue  on  the  modern  French  the¬ 
ater,  with  contributions  by  Jean-Loub  Barrault, 
Maurice  Coindreau,  Michel  Mohrt,  et  al. 
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Various  Languages 

filJterarni  Noviny.  Mo.  Donit  Sajncr,  ed. 
Praha.  Orbis.  1950:1,- 2,  3,  4,  5.  16  pp.  ea. — 
Hans  Marschwitza  o  sobe. — Posldni  klasick^f 
Uteratury,  F.  Kautman. — Interview  with  Anna 
Seghers. — Vladimir  Vladimirovic  Majal{pvsl{ij, 
Jaromir  Lang. — Pohled  na  Ceskpu  Uteratury 
prerodu,  J.  Lang;  Jazy^  novS  Uteratury,  Bo- 
humil  Havrinek. 

^Nihoff’t  Index.  Mo.  ’s-Giavenhage.  30  fl. 
yr.  XXX1X:12.  56  pp. — Bibliography  covering 
Dutch  periodicals. 

K  Podium.  Mo.  G.  Borgers,  ed.  board  secy. 
's'Graveland.  De  Driehoek.  10  fl.  yr.  VI  :4,  5. 
66,  64  pp. — Jacq.  den  Haan  on  Henry  Miller. 
— Hachtvlucht  in  de  Geschiendenis,  Paul  Ro- 
(lenko;  S.  Vestdijk  on  Van  het  Reve’s  Werther 
Nieland. 

Dietsche  Warande  en  Belfort.  Mo.  P.  G. 
Buckinx,  et  al.  eds.  Antwerpen.  Standaard.  250 
Bel.  fr.  yr.  64  pp. — W.  A.  P.  Smit  on  Frederik 
Schmidt  Degener’s  De  Poort  van  Jshtar;  Ed. 
on  present-day  Flemish  poetry, 
it  Arte  Contemporanea.  Semi-ann.  Alessandro 
Bonsanti,  dir.,  Michelangelo  Masciotta,  ed. 
Firenze.  Carnesecchi.  500  1.  copy.  Marzo-Aprile 
1950.  64  pp. — Johann  Heinrich  Fiissli  (1741— 
1825),  Onofrio  Martinelli;  Jean  Cassou  on  the 
Paris  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
if  Le  Carte  Parlanti.  Mo.  Firenze.  Vallecchi. 
300  1.  yr.  XI:  1.  24  pp. — Valori  della  narrativa 
italiana,  Sergio  Frosali;  L'erede  del  romanzo, 
Danilo  Granchi. 

if  //  Tesaur.  Bi-mo.  Gianfranco  d’Aronco,  dir. 
Udine.  Tarantola.  $2  yr.  11:2.  16  pp. — Appunti 
di  letteratura  popolare,  Giovanni  CrocionL 
if  Vinduet.  10  iss.  yr.  Nic.  Stang,  ed.  Oslo. 
Gyldendal  Norsk.  20  kr.  yT.  1950:3,  4.  80  pp. 
ea. — Sigurd  Haraldseid  on  Olav  Sletto;  E. 
Bendz  on  Albert  Paraz;  Miguel  de  Unamuno, 
H.  H.  Bryn. — Nyere  Norsh  T eaterlitteratur , 
Roderick  Rudler;  Rolf  V.  Nettum  on  Nis 
Petersen;  Norsk^e  Barnebpher  1949,  Sonja 
Hagemann;  Asbj0rn  S.  Aarnes  on  Kafka;  Wil¬ 
helm  Kaurin  on  Thomas  Mann’s  Joseph  und 
seine  Briider. 

if  Kultura.  Mo.  Jerzego  Giedroycia,  ed.  Mai- 
sons-Laflitte.  Instytut  Literacki.  $6  yr.  1950:6. 
160  pp. — "Pani  Helena,"  Tymon  Terlecki. 
if  Autores  e  Livros.  15  iss.  yr.  Mucio  Carneiro 
Leao,  ed.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  45$.  X:15.  20  pp. — 
As  Musas  de  Goethe,  Mucio  Leao;  Goethe  e 
Schiller. 

if  Revista  de  Guimardes.  Quar.  Guimaraes. 
Sociedade  Martins  Sarmento.  40$.  yr.  LlX:3-4. 
270  pp. — Elementos  de  Biblioteconomia  (cont.), 
Mirio  Gonsalves  Viana. 
if  Revista  de  Historia.  Quar.  E.  Simoes  de 
Paula,  dir.  Sao  Paulo.  $5  yr.  1:1,  2.  126,  148  pp. 
— Algumas  observofoes  sobre  a  Revolufdo 
Praieira,  Odilon  Nogueira  de  Matos. — SSbre  a 


cronologia  da  Andbase  de  Giro  e  a  idade  de 
Xenofonte,  Aluizio  de  Faria  Coimbra. 

if  Revista  de  Portugal.  10  iss.  yr.  Alvaro  Pinto, 
dir.  Lisboa.  $8  yr.  XV:  84,  85,  86.  125,  100  + 
31,  100+20  pp. — Continuation  of  Canciomeiro 
da  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Elza  Paxeco  Machado, 
Jose  Pedro  Machado. — Qual  serd  o  destino  da 
lingua  portuguesa  na  India?  Sebastiao  MotIo 
Correia. — At  influencias  rectprocas  eptre  o 
Portuguet  e  o  Judeo-espanhol,  Max  L.  Wagner. 

if  Studium.  Quar.  J.  Pitombo,  ed.  Sao  Paulo. 
Saraiva.  1$  copy.  1:2.  32  pp. — ^Interview  with 
the  novelist  Jos^  Geraldo  Vieira. 

if  Ord  och  Bild.  10  iss.  yr.  Sven  Rinman,  ed. 
Stockholm.  24  kr.  yr.  LIX:4,  5,  6.  48  pp.  ea. — 
Diktolhare  och  stilanalytikjer,  Helge  Gullberg. 
— Helge  Krogs  dramatih.,  &ik  Vendelfelt. — 
Walter  A.  Berendsohn  on  Georg  Buchner;  To 
danshe  humanister  (TheodOT  A.  Muller,  Hartvig 
Frisch),  Per  Krarup;  Staffan  Bjorck  on  Swedish 
prose  1949-50. 

Multi-Iingual 

if  Acta  Linguistica.  Irr.  Louis  Hjelmslev,  ed. 
Copenhague.  Einar  Munksgaard.  20  kr.  copy. 
V:l,  2.  64,  48  pp. — The  Technique  of  Linguis¬ 
tic  Descriptions,  Carl  Hj.  Borgstrom. — Meca- 
nisme  et  mentalisme  en  langage,  L.  H.  Gray, 
if  Adam.  Mo.  Miron  Grindea,  ed.  London.  2/ 
copy.  No.  200.  24  pp. — The  Aims  of  Poetic 
Drama,  T.  S.  Eliot;  E.  M.  Forster  on  Charles 
Mauron;  Being  an  Editor,  John  Lehmann. 

^The  American-German  Review.  Bi-mo. 
Howard  W.  Elkinton,  ed.  Philadelphia.  Carl 
Schurz  Memorial  Foundation.  $3  yr.  XVI :5. 
40  pp. — Ernst  Kreuder,  Reviver  of  Romanti¬ 
cism,  E.  E.  N. 

if  Bibliothique  d’Humanisme  et  Renaissance. 
3  iss.  yr.  Abel  Lefranc,  pres.  ed.  Genive.  Droz. 
$5  yr.  XII  :2.  164  pp. — Jean  de  Pins  et  Longueil, 
Comte  de  Pins. 

if  Bulletin  d’histoire  du  thedtre  portugais. 
Semi-ann.  1.  S.  Rcvah,  sec.  Lisbonne.  Institut 
Fran^ais  au  Portugal.  30  esc.  yr.  1:1,  2.  120, 
153  pp. — Um  seculo  de  teatro  f ranees  em  Por¬ 
tugal  (1737—1837),  J.  de  Faria. — Teoria  de 
teatro  em  Portugal,  de  Garrett  aos  nossos  dias, 
G.  Saviotti. 

a  The  Continental  Trade  Bulletin.  Mo.  Lon¬ 
don.  Continental  Publishers  &  Dutributors  Ltd. 
3d  copy.  16:4,  5.  32  pp.  ea. — Brief  descriptions 
in  French  and  English  of  recent  books;  pub¬ 
lishers’  announcements, 
if  TAe  French  Review.  6  iss.  yr.  Helene  Har- 
vitt,  ed.  Brooklyn/Baltimore.  AATF.  $3  yr. 
(members).  XXIII:6.  174  pp. — Rene  de  Mes- 
si^res  on  Balzac;  La  litto'ature  existentialiste  et 
son  influence,  Edouard  Bourbousson;  Gree^ 
Mythological  Imagery  in  Thibaudet’t  "Reflex¬ 
ions,"  Muriel  D.  Tomlinson. 

if  Hispania.  Quar.  Donald  D.  Walsh,  ed. 
Wallin^ord,  Conn.  Amer.  Assn.  Teachers  of 
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Spanish  and  Portuguese.  $3  yr.  XXX1II;2.  94  pp. 
— Algunos  vicios  del  lenguaje  en  Hispanoame- 
rica,  Manuel  Ponciano  Lechuga;  Recurring 
Themes  in  Alfonsina  Storni's  Poetry,  Gabriele 
von  Munk  Benton. 

Hispanic  Review.  Quar.  Otis  H.  Green. 
Joseph  E.  Gillet,  eds.  Lancaster,  Pa.  U.  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Press.  $6  yr.  XVIII  :2.  102  pp. — Plau- 
tine  and  Terentian  “Cantares”  in  Fourteenth- 
Century  Spain,  Edwin  J.  Webber. 

Italica.  Quar.  Joseph  G.  Fucilla,  ed.  Evans¬ 
ton,  III.  American  Assn,  of  Teachers  of  Ital¬ 
ian.  $3  yr.  XXVII  :2.  HO  pp.— On  the  Nature 
and  Extent  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  E.  H. 
Wilkins;  Alfieri:  The  Education  of  a  Dramatist, 
E.  J.  Webber. 

Hi  Latinoammea.  Mo.  Jose  A.  Romero,  ed. 
Mexico,  D.  F.  Buena  Prensa.  $3  yr.  11:17,  18,  19. 
49  pp.  ea. — Espaha  rinde  fervoroso  homenaje 
a  Ruben  Dario,  J.  L.  Castillo. — La  poesia  es 
una  oblacion  al  Creador  (Nos  dice  fuana  de 
Ibarbourou),  Felix  Chiapini. — El  revisionismo 
que  se  impone,  Ricardo  Pattee. 

Lea.  Mo.  Washington,  D.  C.  Union  Pan- 
americana.  |3  yr.  Nums.  10,  11.  32,  50  pp. — 
Indice  interamericano  de  revistas. — La  Biblio- 
teca  Benjamin  Franl^lin  en  Mexico. 

^The  Modern  Language  Journal.  8  iss.  yr. 
Julio  del  Toro,  ed.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  U.  of 
Michigan.  $3  yr.  XXXIV:4,  5.  80+xvi,  88  + 
viii  pp. — A.  W.  Woolsey  on  Frederico  Gamboa. 
— Spanish  American  Book^s  in  1949,  John  T. 
Reid. 

K  Monatshefte.  8  bs.  yr.  R.  O.  Roseler,  ed. 
Madison,  Wis.  U.  of  Wisconsin.  $3  yr.  XLII:3— 4, 
5.  60,  52  pp. — Ernst  f Ungers  abendlandische 
Wendung,  William  H.  Rey;  Hauptmann  and 
Bachofen,  F.  B.  Wahr. — The  "Grim  Reaper” 
in  the  Worlds  of  Ernst  Wiechert,  John  R. 
Frey;  Walter  Meckauer  on  Carl  Hauptmann. 

^  La  Nouvelle  Clio.  Mo.  Henri  Gregoire,  dir. 


Bruxelles.  25  Bel.  fr.  yr.  1:1-2,  3,  4.  104,  48, 
48  pp. — Notes  de  mythologie  comparee  indo- 
europeenne,  R.  Goossens;  Une  bibliotheque 
gnostique  copte,  J.  Doresse. — Les  inscriptions 
de  Karatepe,  Isidore  Levy. — La  Tour  de  Babel 
et  les  Ziggurats,  A.  Parrot. 

if  PMLA.  6  iss.  yr.  William  Riley  Parker,  ed. 
Menasha,  Wb./New  York.  Modern  Language 
Assn,  of  America.  $7  yr.  (members).  LXV:3, 
4.  332,  342  pp. — American  Bibliography,  1949. 
— What  is  the  Stream  of  Consciousness  Tech¬ 
nique?  Lawrence  Edward  Bowling;  Flaubert 
auf  Goethes  Spuren,  Marianne  Bonwit. 

if  Revue  de  Litterature  Comparee.  Quar.  J.-M. 
Carr6,  M.  Bataillon,  eds.  (founded  by  F.  Baldcn- 
sperger  and  P.  Hazard).  $5.50  yr.  XXIV:1,  2. 
160,  222  pp. — Le  theatre  de  Jules  Slowachi  et 
le  probDme  des  personnages  grangers,  Z.  L. 
Zalleski;  L.  Le  Sage  on  Giraudoux’s  maiden 
work  Le  dernier  reve  d'Edmond  About. — Spe¬ 
cial  bsue  Balzac  dans  le  monde,  J.-M.  Carre, 
F.  Baldensperger,  et  al. 
if  Schweizer  Beitrage  zur  Allgemeinen  Ge- 
schichte.  Etudes  suisses  d'histoire  generale.  Studi 
svizzeri  di  storia  generale.  Irr.  Werner  Naf,  ed. 
Aarau.  Sauerlander.  12.50  Sw.  fr.  copy.  Band 
7.  212  pp. — Object,  methode  et  probDme  de 
Thistoire  des  doctrines  politiques,  Sven  Stelling- 
Michaud;  Jacob  Burck^hardt  und  seine  Berliner 
Lehrer,  Werner  Kaegi. 

if  Der  Schweizer  Buchhandel.  La  Lihrairie 
Suisse.  La  Libreria  Svizzera.  Semi-mo.  Zurich. 
Schweizerischer  Buchhandler*  und  Verleger- 
verein.  22  Sw.  fr.  yr.  VIII  :8,  9,  10.  54,  44,  48 
pp. — Publishers’  announcements,  trade  notes, 
with  supplement  Das  Schweizer  Buch  (Le  Livre 
Suisse,  ll  Libro  Svizzero.),  bibliographical  bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Swiss  National  Library. 

if  Welt-Spiegel.  Mo.  Peter  M.  Lindt,  ed.  New 
York.  $2.50  yr.  Nos.  38,  39.  9  pp.  ca. — Ed.  on 
Heinrich  Mann. — Thomas  Mann  in  unserer 
Zeit,  Anna  Jacobson. 


A  jury  of  literary  personalities  comprbing 
among  others  Maurice  Toesca,  Pierre  Berger, 
Claude  Roy  and  Claudine  Chonez  has  awarded 
the  Prize  of  the  Best  French  Periodical  to 
Cahiers  du  Sud. 

The  Revista  de  Espiritualidad  is  a  scholarly 
religious  journal  now  in  its  ninth  year  (abril- 
junio  1950,  Vol.  9,  No.  35).  It  b  a  publicacion 
trimestral  dirigida  por  Carmelitas  descalzos  and 
is  published  in  Madrid.  Its  studies  on  the  Span¬ 
ish  mystics,  especially  Santa  Teresa  de  Jesus  and 
San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  should  make  it  an  indis¬ 
pensable  addition  to  any  library  devoted  to 
Spanbh  literature  and  religion.  It  also  has  pub- 
Ibhed  summaries  of  theses,  reviews  and  bibli¬ 
ographies.  It  b  unfortunate  that,  according  to 
the  last  supplement  to  the  Union  Catalogue  of 
Serials,  not  a  single  American  library  possesses 


this  review,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  in 
its  field. 

Envoy,  an  Irish  review  of  Literature  and  Art. 
a  comparative  newcomer  among  our  confrh’es, 
proudly  hails  from  Dublin,  which  “has  been 
the  scene  of  the  major  literary  renaissance  in 
Western  civilization.”  Its  program  b  to  publish 
each  month  the  best  of  contemporary  Irish  writ¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  to  select  penetrating  articles  by 
leading  European  critics.  Envoy  especially  rec¬ 
ommends  itself  “to  those  who  want  the  wit 
and  talk  of  a  Dublin  ‘pub’  combined  with  liv¬ 
ing  writing  of  the  very  finest.  .  .  .” 

Ufe  and  Letters  (continuing  The  London 
Mercury)  has  dedicated  its  excellent  May  1950 
issue  to  Norwegian  writing.  Fredrik  Wulfs- 
berg’s  An  Introduction  to  Modern  Norwegian 
Literature  is  a  revealing,  competent  resume. 
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There  are  poems  (in  English  translation)  by 
Nordahl  Grieg,  Arnulf  Overland,  Gunnar  Reiss- 
Andersen  and  Inger  Hagerup;  stories  by  Ck>ra 
Sandel,  Sigurd  Hocl,  Ingeborg  Refling  Hagen 
and  Arthur  Omre;  an  excerpt  from  Taiiei  Ve- 
saas’  novel  The  House  in  Darkness;  sketches 
and  articles  by  Lise  B^rsum  and  Gunnar  Lar¬ 
sen;  and  recent  Norwegian  books  in  review  by 
Gerik  Schjelderup. 

It  is  sad  news  indeed  to  learn  from  a  sober 
note  by  the  editors  that  it  has  been  found  im¬ 
possible  to  continue  Life  and  Letters,  which 
has  reached  its  65th  volume,  and  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  review  whose  disappearance  will 
leave  a  glaring  gap  is  suspended  with  the  June 
1950  issue. 

An  interesting  new  publication  of  the  Minisuy 
of  Education  of  Cuba  is  Enero,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Raul  Roa.  It  is  a  monthly  of  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  history,  and  criticism.  The  contents  of 
Ano  I,  Niim.  2,  which  has  come  to  our  atten¬ 
tion,  arc  varied  and  of  current  interest. 

Et  Caetera,  of  which  we  have  received  the 
initial  issue,  has  declared  its  purpose  to  be  to 
serve  culture  through  bringing  together  the 
thought  of  contemporary  writers.  It  affirms  the 
cultural  values  of  Greece  and  Rome,  likewise 
the  responsibility  of  a  writer  to  his  time. 

Quaderni  di  Cultura  is  a  scries  of  small  pam¬ 
phlets  issued  by  the  Centro  Studi  e  Scambi  In- 
tcrnazionali  of  Palermo.  Five  of  them  which 
have  recently  come  to  our  office  deal  with  the 
internationalization  of  the  Danube,  reforms  in 
public  assistance,  Dante  and  Mahomet  (Dante 
condemned  Mahomet  as  a  destroyer  of  socul 
equilibrium),  Italy’s  part  in  international  cul¬ 
tural  exchange,  and  the  evidences  of  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  Arab  culture  in  Palermo  (names,  monu¬ 
ments,  etc.)  Gianfranco  Alliata,  Armando 
Troni,  Renzo  Marchesc,  Leo  Magnino,  and 
Gaetano  Trovato  are  the  authors. 

Rencontre,  a  promising  newcomer  to  the  pe¬ 
riodical  family,  issued  from  Lausanne  by  an  edi¬ 
torial  board  comprising  Henri  E>ebluc,  Michel 
Dcntan,  Jean  Messmer,  Jean-Pierre  Schluneggcr, 
Yves  Vclan  and  Georges  Waggen,  is  living  up 
to  its  title  and  presents  from  a  catholic  outlook 
offerings  from  divergent  and  yet  complementary 
sources  and  viewpoints  upon  a  meeting  ground 
where  the  “dialogue*”  is  restored  to  its  true 
function.  In  our  age  of  virulent  partisanship  it 
is  noteworthy  indeed  to  sec  Catholics,  Liberals 
and  Communists  work  as  a  team  in  the  service 
of  the  cause  of  letters.  Such  a  venture  deserves 
encouragement,  and  we  hope  that  directeur 
Henri  Deblue’s  understandably  proud  state¬ 
ment,  “II  est  digne  de  remarquer  que  Ic  travail 
cn  commun  soit  possible  et  heureux,  chez  nous,’’ 
depicts  the  future  as  well  as  a  gratifying  present 


situation.  Incidentally,  we  wonder  if  the  edi¬ 
tors  are  aware  of  the  distinctly  epiphaniste  ring 
in  their  programmatic  declaration:  “Nous 
n’acceptons  de  I’homme  a  venir  qu’une  image 
qui  tienne  compte  de  sa  totalite.” 

“With  the  enclosed  issue  Adam  reached  its 
200th  number,  an  unusual  feat,  one  might  say, 
for  a  self-supporting  journal  entirely  devoted 
to  literature  and  the  arts,  for  while  so  many 
stronger  comrades  in  aims  have  long  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  my  modest  paper  has  had  the  wicked 
tenacity  to  resist,”  writes  Miron  Grindea,  the 
F.ditor  of  the  bi-lingual  (English-French)  in¬ 
ternational  review  Adam. 

Congratulations  to  a  valiant  “comrade  in 
aims”  devoted  to  giving  younger  poets  and  lit¬ 
erary  critics  a  better  chance  to  express  them¬ 
selves.  We  gladly  comply  on  this  occasion  with 
Adam’s  request  to  inform  our  readers  that  it 
relies  exclusively  on  subscriptions.  Adam’s  U.  S. 
correspondent  is  Mr.  J.  L.  Albee,  29  East  9th 
.Street,  New  York,  3,  N.  Y.;  its  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Representative  is  The  International  News 
Company,  131  Varick  Street,  New  York  13, 
N.  Y. 

Welcome  to  the  first  issue  of  transformation^. 
It  has  an  unusual  format — like  a  notebook  that 
is  wider  than  long,  bound  in  red,  and  character¬ 
ized  by  a  total  lack  of  capital  letters  in  either 
titles  or  names,  although  the  printing  of  the 
text  is  conventional.  It  “affirms  that  art,  science, 
technology  are  interacting  components  of  the 
total  human  enterprise,”  that  it  “will  cut  across 
the  arts  and  sciences  by  treating  them  as  a 
continuum,”  and  that  it  “will  emphasize  the 
dynamic  process  as  against  static  absolutes,  open 
as  against  closed  systems,  culture  under  trans¬ 
formation.” 

The  broad  scope  of  content  of  the  initial  iss’ie 
is  evidenced  by  articles  on  design,  group  dy¬ 
namics,  linguistics,  surrealism,  city  planning, 
empiric  social  science,  and  art  and  perception. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  issued  in  this 
its  sesquicentennial  year  a  new  Subject  Catalog 
that  is  “another  milestone  in  the  Library’s  gen¬ 
eral  bibliographical  program.”  It  complements 
the  Author  Catalog  which  has  been  published 
since  1947.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  catalog 
of  its  kind  in  existence  and  libraries  will  wel¬ 
come  this  important  publication.  Now  it  will 
no  longer  be  necessary  to  know  the  author’s 
name,  and  since  persons  engaged  in  research 
arc  usually  concerned  primarily  with  a  subject, 
it  is  evident  that  such  a  publication  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  working  tool. 

It  is  printed  in  three  quarterly  issues  and 
an  annual  cumulation.  The  quarterly  issues  list 
publications  issued  in  the  current  year  and  the 
past  two  years,  excluding  belles-lettres;  the  an- 
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nual  cumulation  lists  publications  issued  in  or 
since  1945,  including  belles-lettres.  Ample  cross 
references  assure  easy  access  to  all  items. 

An  outstanding  contribution  to  the  Balzac 
Year  which  has  stimulated  an  impressive  litera¬ 
ture  in  practically  every  country  b  the  special 
issue  (XXIV:2)  of  the  Revue  de  Littirature 
Comparee,  entitled  Balzac  dans  le  monde.  Co¬ 
editor  J.-M.  Carry’s  leading  article  b  followed 
by  offerings  from  F.  Baldensperger  (on  Balzac’s 
etape  de  Vienne),  S.  Monod  (Balzac  in  Eng¬ 
land),  M.  Jones  (Balzac  in  America),  P. 
Arrighi  (Balzac  and  Italian  Verbm),  M.  Gra- 
vicr  (Balzac  in  E>enmark)  and  J.  Tielrooy  (Bal¬ 
zac  and  Dutch  Literature). 

Founded  by  F.  Baldensperger  and  P.  Hazard, 
the  internationally  renowned  review,  now 
edited  by  professors  J.-M.  Carre  and  M.  Ba- 
taillon  who  perpetuate  a  splendid  tradition  of 
exacting  and  reliable  scholarship,  admits  some 
concern  regarding  the  maintenance  of  its  regu¬ 
lar  periodicity  and  appeals  to  comparatbts  all 
over  the  world  for  aid  in  securing  its  undis¬ 
turbed  continuity  through  subscriptions  whose 
amount  should  be  fixed  as  generously  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  subscribers  themselves. 

“Only  two  [Australian]  magazines  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  hazards  of  the  last  ten  years,  but  with 
them  it  has  been  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Meanjin,  edited  by  C.  B.  Christesen,  and 
Southerly,  edited  by  R.  G.  Howarth,  have  de¬ 
served  at  times  all  theb  severest  critics  have  said 
of  them,  but  without  them  many  of  the  finest 
poems  and  most  worthwhile  pieces  of  criticbm 
in  the  last  few  years  would  not  have  seen  the 
light.  Criticbm  b  still  the  principal  literary  need 
in  thb  country,  if  only  to  dispel  the  popular 
misconceptions  at  home  and  abroad  that  have 
done  so  much  damage  to  the  cause  of  Australian 
writing.  ...  Of  the  just,  well-informed, 
totally  dbinterested  critics  who  do  exist,  few 
have  either  the  time  or  means  of  publication  at 
their  dbposal  to  begin  the  task  of  creating  db- 
criminating  audiences.  And  until  they  do,  Aus¬ 
tralian  writers  have  little  hope  of  adequate 
recognition  at  home  or  abroad.” — Dwothy 
Auchterlonie  in  Life  and  Letters. 

Le  Point,  the  high-class  periodical  whose 
every  bsue  represents  a  valuable  booklet,  edited 
with  aggressive  discrimination  and  sure  taste  by 
Pierre  Betz  and  Pierre  Braun  from  Souillac  and 
Mulhouse,  has  a  dbarmingly  charming  and 
highly  fantaisiste  approach  in  living  up  to  its 
claim  of  being  a  bi-monthly.  The  last  numbers 
received  are  bsues  XXXVI  (Decembre  1947) 
and  XXXVII  (Avril  1949),  the  first  being  dedi¬ 
cated  to  painters  Desnoyer,  Walch,  Tal-Coat, 
Pignon,  Gruber  and  Fougeron;  the  latter,  under 
the  heading  L'art  officiel  de  Jules  Gr^vy  h  Al¬ 
bert  Lebrun,  being  a  hilariously  devastating  case 
history  of  twenty  years  of  “bad  painting”  and 
a  convincing  lesson  in  niaiserie.  Francb  Jour- 
dain’s  clever  text  b  bresbtibly  illustrated  with 


samples  of  outstanding  "jambons,”  which  arc 
overwhelmingly  funny,  and  represent  a  night- 
marbh  pot  pourri  of  unlimited  bad  taste  spiced 
with  unintentional  or  hypocritically  intended 
obscenity.  A  collector’s  item  if  there  ever  was 
one! 

The  so-called  “Cold  War”  and  the  stubborn 
reluctance  of  Russian  publishers  and  authors  in 
making  available  review  copies  of  books  and 
periodicals  have  reduced  our  coverage  of  the 
literary  and  scholarly  trends  and  developments 
in  the  “behind  the  iron  curtain”  areas  to  a  mere 
trickle.  True  to  our  purpose  of  promoting  inter¬ 
national  understanding  by  dbseminating  lit¬ 
erary  information,  we  relcndcssly  endeavor  to 
solicit  and  secure  such  information,  whatever 
the  obstacles  erected  in  our  path  by  dbtrust, 
hysteria  or  mere  bad  temper.  As  nothing  much 
can  be  had  dbectly  from  Moscow — strange  in¬ 
deed  is  that  failure  to  honor  our  requests  on 
the  part  of  an  otherwise  most  “propaganda¬ 
conscious”  people — we  must  often  fall  back  on 
second-hand  matcrbl.  The  most  useful  so  far 
is  the  substantial  periodical  Sowjetwissenschaft, 
issued  by  the  Gesellschaft  fiir  Deutsch-Sow- 
ietbehe  Freundschaft.  This  quarterly  publishes 
in  German  translation  essays,  reports,  and  com¬ 
munications  by  Russian  scholars  in  all  fields  of 
learning,  and  offers  a  rich  harvest  of  revealing 
contributions.  The  offerings,  incidentally,  what¬ 
ever  theb  obvious  party-line  orthodoxy,  arc 
rather  modest  in  the  use  of  transparent  or  vul¬ 
gar  propaganda  and  testify,  within  the  evident 
ideological  limitations,  to  sound  scholarship. 
The  value  of  the  publication  is  further  enhanced 
by  exhaustive  review  and  bibliographical  sec¬ 
tions  and  a  series  of  Beihefte  consisting  of  im¬ 
portant  monographs  and  special  studies.  Here 
b  an  important  mine  of  thorough  and  up-to- 
date  information  on  current  Russian  research  in 
all  significant  disciplines. 

A  searching  analysis  of  the  much-discussed 
book  crisis  in  Germany  and  its  spiritual  impli¬ 
cations  b  to  be  found  in  Kurt  Port’s  article  Das 
Ende  des  Buches?  published  in  the  No.  1 1  issue 
of  his  excellent  periodical  Die  Pforte. 

Since  May,  Partisan  Review  is  pubibhed  as  a 
bi-monthly.  'The  editors  point  out  that  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  change  is  economic  and  express 
the  hope  of  publishing  theb  review  as  a  month¬ 
ly  again  “as  soon  as  conditions  permit.” 

Vinduet,  Gyldendal’s  literary  monthly,  ably 
edited  by  Nic.  Stang,  represents  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  world  letters.  Here 
is  expert  coverage  of  vital  aspects  of  contempo¬ 
rary  international  literature,  lively  comment, 
catholic  outlook.  A  rewarding  must  for  Scandi¬ 
navian  readers. 
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Gaston  Riou’s  monthly  ma^zinc  Hotnmes 
et  Monies,  whose  first  number  appeared 
in  July  1946,  is  <me  of  the  most  uni¬ 
formly  interesting  and  profitable  periodicals 
which  come  to  Bookjs  Abroad.  The  striking  title 
is  intended,  we  are  told,  to  connote  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  the  review’s  interest.  “Tout  ce  qui 
est  humain  est  notre,”  the  editor  declares.  It  is 
significant  that  he  prints  Mondes  in  the  plural. 
Every  issue  of  Hommes  et  Mondes  carries  ar¬ 
ticles  on  literature,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  phi¬ 
losophy,  public  questions,  whatever  on  the  past, 
present  or  future  is  of  interest  to  thoughtful 
readers  everywhere.  The  roll  of  contributors, 
French  and  foreign,  is  as  distinguished  as  any 
magazine  in  the  world  can  boast.  Following 
a  policy  somewhere  between  that  of  the  dullish 
old-style  reviews  and  the  ultra-popular,  hurry- 
up  digest-type  publications  of  the  day,  this  at¬ 
tractive,  substantial,  and  honest  periodical  de¬ 
serves  attention. 

Under  the  title  Hunting  for  Truffles  and  with 
reference  to  Stephen  Spender’s  article  on  Con¬ 
nolly’s  significant  Horizon  venture,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  World  Review,  The  (London)  Times 
Literary  Supplement  offers  a  few  thoughtful 
statements:  “In  all  good  little  reviews,  this 
need  [to  taste  more]  has  answered  a  personal 
emanation;  never,  however,  a  purely  doctrinal 
appeal.  When,  therefore,  the  public  is  blamed 
for  weakness  of  response,  when  writers  are  ac¬ 
cused  of  unambitious  flights  or  year-long  si¬ 
lences,  the  respomibility  should  be  laid  where 
it  belongs:  on  the  fact  that  there  arc  never 
enough  Hueffers,  Murrys,  Eliots,  Connollys  to  go 
round.  Further,  the  sheer  physical  effort  of 
nosing  for  literary  truffles  is  such  that  the  most 
persistent  truffle-hound  can  scarcely  hope  to  re¬ 
main  at  the  height  of  his  capacity  for  long.  .  .  . 
As  soon  as  a  literary  review  sets  any  sectarian 
viewpoint  above  good  writing,  it  is  on  the  way 
to  extinction.  The  most  it  can  hope  for  in  the 
way  of  consistency  is  to  employ  the  intellect  of 
a  congenial  editor  to  act  as  catalyst  to  the  sub¬ 
stantial  ideas  which  he  happens  to  like.” 

J.  Van  Nijlen,  W.  L.  M.  E.  van  Leeuwen, 
et  al.  Standpunte.  Jaargang  4,  No. d.  Januaric, 
1949.  Kaapstad,  S.  A.  Die  Burgerboekhandel. 
56  pages. — This  number  of  the  South-African 
Independent  Quarterly  of  Literature  and  Art  is 
dedicated  to  Jan  Greshoff  (now  living  in  South 
.Africa)  on  the  occasion  of  his  sixtieth  birthday. 
There  are  an  Introduction  and  two  articles  (in 
.Afrikaans),  two  poems  and  ten  other  articles 
(in  Dutch),  all  by  well-known  figures  in  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  South  African  literary  circles. 
Greshoff  is  evaluated  as  a  poet,  essayist,  satirist, 
critic,  editor,  dramatic  consultant,  journalist, 
publisher,  and  bibliophile,  in  all  of  which  fields 
he  is  recognized  as  having  made  his  mark.  He 
is  particularly  commended  for  having  awakened 
his  countrymen  in  the  Netherlands  to  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Flemish  and  South  African  litera¬ 


ture.  Greshoff  emerges  as  a  man  of  astounding 
productivity  and  vitality,  a  literary  “dynamo.” 
Most  of  the  literary  criticism  is  sensitive,  pene¬ 
trating,  and  expertly  analytic.  Evaluations  arc 
measured  and  objective.  There  is  disagreement, 
and  that  rather  sharp,  only  with  respect  to  the 
importance  of  his  poetry.  All  the  contributions 
are  suffused  with  the  affection  of  the  writers 
for  Greshoff  as  a  man.  The  essays  abound  in 
personal  touches:  his  sense  of  death,  his  domes¬ 
tic  felicity,  his  sensitiveness.  Greshoff  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  many-sided  genius  and  a  complex 
personality,  •  a  wonderful  correspondent  and 
conversationalist,  a  good  companion  and  loyal 
friend. — Marten  ten  Hoor.  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama. 

Die  Nac'hbarn.  J.ahrbuch  fur  verglcichcndc 
Volkskunde.  Vol.  I.  Will-Erich  Peuckert,  ed. 
Gottingen.  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht.  1948.  142 
pages.  7.80  dm. — ^This  number  of  the  new  jour¬ 
nal  of  comparative  folklore  contains  two  lit¬ 
erary  or  semi-literary  contributions:  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Johnny  Appleseed  by  Louis  Bromfield, 
and  a  short-story-type  essay  by  Gertrud  Al¬ 
brecht,  Ein  Dorf  und  seine  Gefangenen,  dealing 
with  the  contact  experiences  of  Silesian  farm 
folk  with  Polish,  Russian,  and  other  rural  pris¬ 
oners,  and  stressing  the  commonality  of  rural 
lore  as  a  bond  uniting  European  peasantry  of 
all  countries.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is  taken 
up  by  contributions  of  definite  scholarly  ori¬ 
entation.  Jonas  Balys  has  a  study  of  Lithuanian 
fairy  motifs  and  talcs.  Die  Sagen  von  den 
litawschen  Feen,  in  the  tradition  of  the  “Fin¬ 
nish”  historic-geographic  method,  with  copious 
comparative  references  and  citation  of  many 
variants.  Hans  Kothe  in  Die  Wirtschaftsstufen 
und  ihre  zeitliche  Eingliederung,  presents  a  new 
evolutionary  scheme  of  forms  of  subsistence 
economy,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  plow  agriculture  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  his  own  original  research.  Most 
American  anthropologists  would  probably  view 
it  with  caution.  Bruno  Schweizer,  in  Die  Her- 
k^unft  der  Zimhern,  discusses  a  German  dia¬ 
lect  group  in  Alto  Adige,  near  Vicenza,  who, 
he  claims,  are  of  partly  Longobard  origin  and 
have  preserved  strong  traces  of  Longobard  lin¬ 
guistic  and  cultural  influence. 

The  publication  of  Die  Nachbarn  is  to  be 
hailed  as  a  sign  of  the  re-entry  of  German 
folklorists  into  the  arena  of  international  schol¬ 
arship.  To  judge  by  the  editorial  contributions, 
the  journal  is  well  aware  of  the  importance  and 
magnitude  of  the  task.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  the  break  with  Hitlerite  pseudo¬ 
scholarship  seems  to  mean  primarily  a  return 
to  the  historic-geographic  and  Kulturl^reise  tra¬ 
ditions  of  a  generation  ago,  rather  than  an 
awareness  of  more  modern  approaches  and 
methods. — Paul  L.  Garvin.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 
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French:  Literature 

Geoffroy  Atkinson.  Les  idfes  de  Balzac 
d'apris  la  Comedie  Humaine.  Vol.  V:  Senti¬ 
ments  romantiques — Esthetique — Critique  lit- 
tersure — Conclusion — Appendice,  Geneve.  Droz 
(Lille.  Giard).  1950.  136  pp. — Balzac’s  charac¬ 
ters  reveal  the  importance  of  environment,  and 
of  moral  rather  than  physical  forces. 

Kf  Pierre  Corneille.  Clitandre.  Genive.  Droz 
(Lille.  Giard).  1949.  151  pp.  3  Sw,  fr. — Text  of 
1632  with  notes  and  glossary  by  R.-L.  Wagner. 
S  Thomas  Mann.  Goethe  et  T olstoi.  Alexandre 
Vialatte,  tr.  Paris.  Attinger.  1947.  151  pp.  240 
fr. — An  analysis,  written  in  1922,  of  Goethe’s 
and  Tolstoy’s  personalities  and  minds. 

«  L.  F.  de  Moradn.  La  defaite  des  pedants. 
Pierre  C.  de  Bie,  tr.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publi¬ 
city.  1949.  80  pp. — Short  satire  revealing  Mora- 
tin’s  gift  of  humor.  Note  on  author  and  his 
time. 

French:  Fiction 

it  Jean  Caubet.  Jeune  femme.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1949.  246  pp.  240  fr. — Concludes  the 
cycle  of  the  San  Roma  clan. 

if  Andre  Corsin.  Le  retour  d’Adam.  Montreal . 
Cercle  du  Livre  de  France.  1950.  201  pp. — 
Paleontologist  sent  to  Syria  to  defend  accepted 
theories  meets  with  an  accident,  has  a  mar¬ 
velous  dream,  and  dies, 
if  Walter  Jens.  Le  monde  des  accuses.  Jacques 
Nobccourt,  tr.  Paris.  Plon.  1950.  269  pp.  300 
fr. — Projected  into  a  future  in  which  society 
is  divided  into  accusers,  witnesses,  judges. 

if  Assia  Lassaigne.  Les  honneurs  du  pied. 
Paris.  Librairie  Universelle  de  France.  1948. 
169  pp.  6.50  Sw.  fr. — Poetic  fanusy. 
if  Georges  Magnanc.  La  treve  olympique. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1950.  299  pp.  300  fr. — A 
youth’s  experiences  with  love  and  the  Olym¬ 
pics. 

if  w.  Somerset  Maugham.  II  suffit  d’une  nuit. 
A.  Renaud  de  Saint-Georges,  tr.  Genive.  Pala¬ 
tine  (Paris.  Plon).  1949.  191  pp. — English 
title:  Up  at  the  Villa. 

if  Georges  Meautis.  Tu  I’emportes,  Galileen! 
Neuchatel.  Messeiller.  1947.  236  pp. — ^Trans¬ 
mission  of  wisdom  and  truth  according  to 
Vigny’s  “myth  of  the  sarcophagus.’’ 
if  Jean  Miroir.  La  magicienne.  Paris.  Tallan- 
dier.  1950.  254  pp.  175  fr. — A  charming  young 
travel  agent  becomes  involved  in  intrigue,  hap¬ 
pily  solved. 

if  Yves  Theriault.  La  fille  laide.  Montreal. 
Beauchemin.  1950.  224  pp. — Beauty  is  found 
in  the  inner  spark  of  hre. 

French:  Essays 

if  Thomas  Braun.  Passion  de  I’Ardenne. 


Bruxelles.  Durendal  (Paris.  Lethielleux).  1949. 
172  pp. — Belgium’s  heroism  and  sufferings. 
First  published  in  1932. 
if  A.-J.  Festugiere.  L’enfant  d’Agrigente. 
Suivi  de  Le  Grec  et  la  nature.  Paris.  Plon.  1950. 
xi-t-189  pp.  360  fr. — Ten  studies  devoted  to 
classical  antiquity  deal  with  human  destiny, 
poetry,  nature,  wisdom,  etc. 

if  Emile  Henriot.  Les  fils  de  la  Louve.  Paris/ 
Montryal.  Wapler/Cercle  du  Livre  de  France. 
1950.  320  pp. — Return,  during  CX:cupation  and 
cultural  black-out,  to  the  old  Latin  writers  for 
light 

French:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

if  J.-M.  d’Ambrieres,  S.  J.  Sur  le  Mont  des 
Beatitudes.  Paris.  Bonne  Presse.  1950.  310  pp. 
375  fr. — Readings  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a 
religious  community;  an  8-day  retreat. 

if  Jacques  Maritain.  Raison  et  raisons.  Paris. 
Egloff.  1947.  358  pp.  270  fr. — Moral  philoso¬ 
phy,  replies  to  objections,  relation  of  spiritual 
realities  to  earthly  realities. 

if  Joseph  Staudinger,  S.  J,  L'homme  moderne 
devant  le  probl^me  de  I'au-delh.  Rene  Guillau¬ 
me,  tr.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1950.  ix+420  pp. 
480  fr. — Theses  supported  by  scripture,  church 
doctrine,  and  theological  teaching. 

French:  History  and  Biography 

if  Marcel  Blanchard.  Le  Second  Empire.  Paris. 
Armand  Colin.  1950.  220  pp.  180  fr. — Depicts 
a  peripd  of  prosperity  that  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  Third  Republic, 
if  Robert-J.  Casey.  La  guerre  sous-marine  au 
Pacifique.  H.  Chateauminois,  tr.  Grenoble/ 
Paris.  Arthaud.  1948.  299  pp.,  ill.  +  12  plates. 
360  fr. — Account  of  exploits  of  American  sub¬ 
marines  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
if  General  Desmazes.  Saint-Cyr.  Paris.  La 
Saint-Cyrienne.  1948.  171  pp.,  ill.-|-4  plates. — 
Its  glorious  past;  how  it  trained  France’s  mili¬ 
tary  leaders. 

if  Georges-H.  Dumont.  Le  miracle  de  1848. 
Bruxelles.  Dessart.  1948.  268  pp.  120  Bel.  fr. — 
How  Belgium  maintained  her  equilibrium  in 
the  midst  of  revolution  in  Europe. 

if  Due  de  La  Force.  Le  Marechal  de  La  Force. 
Un  serviteur  de  sept  Rois.  (1558-1652).  Paris. 
Table  Ronde  (Plon),  1950.  373  pp.  5  plates. 
450  fr. — Memoirs  of  an  illustrious  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  general,  published  in  1843;  corre¬ 
spondence. 

if  La  Varendc.  Les  belles  esclaves.  Paris. 
Flammarion  (New  York.  Cercle  du  Livre  de 
France).  1949,  335  pp. — Eleven  historical 
sketches  of  famous  French  women  from  Diane 
de  Poitiers  to  Madame  Rccamier. 

if  Joseph  A.  Lutz.  Le  cardinal  fohn-Henry 
Newman.  Rene  Guillaume,  tr.  Mulhouse.  Sal- 
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vator.  1950.  xvi+352  pp.  450  fr. — An  out- 
sunding  personality;  the  influences  and  psy¬ 
chology  that  led  to  his  conversion. 

K  Henri  Terrasse.  Histoire  du  Maroc  des 
origines  h  I’etahlissement  du  Protectorat  fran- 
(Ois.  Casablanca.  Atlantides  (Paris.  Plon).  1949. 
viii+401  pp.,  ill. — Traces  political,  social,  and 
economic  evolution  during  12  centuries  of  Mus¬ 
sulman  history. 

If  Paul  Weber.  Histoire  du  Grand-Duche  de 
Luxembourg.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicity.  2nd 
cd.,  1949.  76  pp.  +  map. — From  feudal  state 
in  963  to  liberation  in  1944. 

K  Maria  Winowska.  Le  fou  de  Notre-Dame. 
Le  Pere  Maximilien  Kolbe.  Paris.  Bonne  Presse. 
1950.  282  pp.  400  fr. — Exemplary  life  of  a 
Polish  priest,  candidate  for  sainthood. 

French:  Public  Questions 

Mario  &  Hilaire  Massilia.  Qui  fera  la  paix? 
Paris.  Lacoste.  1950.  359  pp.  1,500  fr. — With 
proposed  Charte  Terrunie. 

If  Charles  de  Menciol.  Meditations  franfoises. 
Paris.  Lacoste.  n.d.  95  pp.  450  fr. — World  peace 
based  upon  domestic  peace,  world  liberty  upon 
national  liberty. 

If  Henri-Jacques  Proumen.  Armes  nouvelles 
dans  une  guerre  future.  Bruxelles.  Office  de 
Publicite.  1949.  179  pp.,  ill.  65  Bel.  fr. — A  man 
of  peace  and  science  warns  humanity  against 
the  awful  possibilities  of  war. 

French:  Text  and  Reference  Books 

If  Francois- Albert  Angers.  Initiation  It  I’eco- 
nomie  politique.  Montreal.  Fides.  1948.  308  pp. 
— Elementary  course  especially  for  Canada, 
prepared  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  secretaries. 
If  Paul  Bouts,  Camille  Bouts.  La  psychog- 
nomie.  Marcinelle-Charleroi.  Dupuis.  6th  ed., 
n.d.  xv4-334  pp.,  ill.  50  Bel.  fr. — A  manual  of 
phrenology;  character  recognition. 

If  Jean  Charloteaux.  La  radiesthesie.  Marci¬ 
nelle-Charleroi.  Dupuis,  n.d.,  191  pp.,  ill. — In¬ 
struction  in,  and  methods  of,  divination  by  elec¬ 
trical  radiations:  water -diviner’s  sixth  sense. 

If  Val^e  Fallon,  S.  J.  Principes  d’economie 
sociale.  Namur.  Wesmael.  7th  ed.,  1949.  xv 
+  554  pp.  160  Bel.  fr. — Means  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  production,  wages,  property,  credit,  con¬ 
sumption. 

If  Marcel  Viller,  S.  J.,  ed.  Dictionnaire  de 
spiritualite.  Fascicule  XII.  Communion  fre- 
quente — Connaissance  de  soi.  Paris.  Beauchesne. 
1949.  256  2-col.  pp. — A  scholarly  encyclopedia 
of  Catholic  information;  definitions,  history, 
doctrines. 

If  Leopold  Willaert,  S.  J.  Bibliotheca  Janse- 
niana  Belgica.  Vol.  1.  Namur.  Fac.  de  Phil,  et 
Lettres.  1949.  303  pp.  325  Bel.  fr. — List  of 
more  than  4,000  writings  in  the  Low  Countries 
on  controversies  relating  to  Jansenism,  1476- 
1679. 

French:  Travel 

If  Jean  Michea.  Terre  sterile.  Paris.  Bloud  & 


Gay.  1949.  223  pp.,  ill.  +  14  plates.  420  fr.— 
Six  months  among  the  Esquimaux  west  of  Hud¬ 
son  Bay. 

If  P.  Gervais  Quenard.  Les  deux  Ameriques  a 
vol  d’oiseau.  Paris.  Bonne  Presse.  1950.  115  pp. 
220  fr. — A  Franciscan  inspects  missionary  work 
in  America  and  returns  hopeful. 

French:  Science  . 

If  Ach.  Desbuquoit,  Barnabite.  Les  veines  qui 
tuent.  Paris.  Dupuis,  new  ed.,  160  pp. — A  water- 
diviner  claims  there  is  danger  of  illness  from 
underground  streams. 

If  TAe  Radio  Handbooks  {Le  manuel  Radio). 
Anvers.  Techniques.  n.d.  351  2-col.  pp.,  ill. — 
Technical  guidebook  on  theory  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  radio  equipment. 

If  Jean  Rostand.  La  parthenogenese  animale. 
Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de  France.  1950. 
vii+163  pp.,  ill.  400  fr. — Treats  natural  and 
experimental  methods. 

French:  Miscellaneous 
If  Almanack  Wallon  1950.  Lessines.  Van 
Cromphout.  1949.  239  pp.  50  Bel.  fr. — ^Poetic 
analysis  for  each  month;  lore  of  the  “good 
earth.” 

If  Bruges.  Alin  Janssens  de  Bisthoven,  ed. 
Bruxelles.  Dessart.  1949.  16  pp.  +  56  plates. 
120  Bel.  fr. — Excellent  photographs.  Notes  and 
introduction  in  French  and  English. 

If  Bruxelles.  G.-H.  Dumont,  ed.  Bruxelles. 
Dessart.  1948.  12  pp.  +  48  plates.  93  Bel.  fr. — 
Foreword  and  historical  notes  in  English  also. 
Good  photographs. 

If  Winston  S.  Churchill.  Memoires  sur  la 
deuxiime  guerre  mondiale.  Vol.  Ill:  La  grande 
alliance.  Paris.  Plon.  1950.  iv  +  509,  462  pp. 
540,  510  fr. — Part  I:  La  Russie  envahie;  Part 
II:  L’Amerique  en  guerre. 

If  Alexis  Francois.  La  desinence  "ance"  dans 
la  vocabulaire  franfois.  Geneve.  Droz  (Lille. 
Giard).  1950.  95  pp. — Historical  essay;  list  of 
words  ending  in  ance,  examples  of  usage;  also 
words  in  ence  and  escence. 

If  Hiros  et  martyrs,  ou  La  Belgique  sous  la 
botte  allemande.  Bruxelles.  Rozez.  n.d.,  323 
2-col.  pp.,  ill. +5  plates. — A  de  luxe  memorial 
to  a  frightful  period,  1940—45. 

If  Jean  Jerome.  Le  scrupule.  Paris.  Bloud  & 
Gay.  1950.  136  pp. — Analyzes  malady  of  the 
moral  sense:  ways  of  combatting  it. 

If  TAe  Universe  of  Pontus  de  Tyard.  A  Critical 
Edition  of  "L’Univers.”  John  C.  Lapp,  ed. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cornell  University  Press.  1950. 
lx+201  pp.  $3. — L’Angelier’s  text  of  1587  of 
first  and  second  discourses;  Tyard's  revisions  in¬ 
dicated. 

If  Francois  Vaudou.  Prestiges  du  ski.  Lau¬ 
sanne.  Rouge  (Paris.  Centre  de  Documentation 
du  Livre  Suisse).  1949.  91  pp.,  ill.  4.50  Sw. 
fr. — Form  and  style  plus  an  interpretation  of 
the  joy  in  skiing. 
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BOOKS  ABROAD 


German :  Fiction  and  Drama 

Schalom  Asch.  Maria.  Richard  Jordan,  tr. 
Zurich.  Diana.  1950.  491  pp.  16.80  Sw.  £r. — 
Crowning  piece  in  novel  series  (see  Der  Naza- 
rener  and  Der  Apostel)  on  the  origin  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  first  developments  of  Christian 
faith. 

Vicki  Baum.  Hotel  Shanghai.  Amsterdam. 
Querido.  1949.  656  pp.  8.90  fl. — Life  stories  of 
9  persons  killed  by  a  bomb. 

K  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe.  Faust.  Ernst 
Merian-Genast,  ed.  Basel.  Birkhauser.  1948.  583 
pp.  11.50  Sw.  fr. — Gesamtausgabe  containing 
Der  Urfaust  in  oldest  form,  Faust,  Ein  Frag¬ 
ment  (originally  published  1790)  and  Faust, 
Fine  Tragodie  in  welcome  juxtaposition, 
if  Karl  Emerich  Hirt.  Goethe  und  die  pol- 
nische  Viktusza.  Innsbruck.  Inn.  n.d.  46  pp. 
5.70  s. — Short  story:  fictitious  episode  of 
Goethe’s  love  affair  with  Polish  servant  girl. 

(German:  Verse 

if  Hermann  Adler.  Balladen  der  Gekreuzig- 
ten,  der  Auferstandenen,  Verachteten.  Zurich. 
Oprecht.  1946.  61  pp. — Pathetic  poems  born 
of  Nazi  death-camp  horrors  and  faith  in  the 
promised  land. 

if  Das  franzosische  Gedicht  von  Andre  Che¬ 
nier  bis  zur  Gegenwart.  Max  Rieple,  tr.  Kon¬ 
stanz.  Siidverlag.  1947.  277  pp. — Significant 
though  arbitrarily  selected  masterpieces  of 
French  poetry  with  now  congenial,  now  undis¬ 
tinguished  German  Nachdichtungen. 
if  Benno  Reifenberg,  ed.  Das  trunl(ene  Schiff 
und  andere  franzosische  Gedichte  von  Chenier 
his  Mallarme.  Wilhelm  Hausenstein,  tr.  Frei¬ 
burg.  Karl  Alber.  1950.  218  pp.  +  19  plates. 
9  dm. — Discriminating,  revealing  selections  in 
masterful  translation. 

if  Von  Welle  und  Granit.  Nelly  Sachs,  ed.,  tr. 
Berlin.  Aufbau.  1947.  189  pp.  5.70  dm. — Con¬ 
genial  translations,  instructive  compilation  of 
Swedish  verse. 

German:  Essays 

if  G.  A.  Borgese.  Russland:  Wesen  und  Wer- 
den.  Hans  Meisel,  Justinian  Frisch,  trs.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Bermann-Fischer.  1950.  95  pp.  3  fl. — “To 
show  the  Russians  and  all  men  an  open  door, 
that  is  the  task  of  the  West  until  West  and 
East  have  become  one.  .  .  .” 
if  Ernst  Feder.  Goethes  Gegenwart.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Bloch.  1950.  12  pp. — Address  delivered 
August  29,  1949  in  the  Teatro  Serrador  on  the 
occasion  of  200th  anniversary  of  Goethe’s  birth. 

if  Dietrich  von  Hildebrand.  Reinheit  und 
fungfrdulichl(eit.  Einsiedeln/Koln.  Benziger. 
1950.  203  pp.  9.80  dm. — Both  laxity  and  prud¬ 
ishness  are  dangers  and  falsify  the  essence  of 
the  virtue  of  purity. 

if  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  Vom  Nutzen  und 
Nachteil  der  Historie  fur  das  Leben.  Basel. 
Birkhauser.  n.d.  112  pp.  5.60  Sw.  fr. — ^History 
is  not  mere  accumulation  of  data  and  knowl- 


c^c  but  a  vital  stimulus  for  life  and  action, 
if  Erasmus  von  Rotterdam.  Das  Lob  der  Tor- 
heit.  Emil  Major,  ed.  Alfred  Hartmann,  tr. 
Basel.  Birkhauser.  1947.  214  pp.  9.50  Sw.  fr. 
— With  the  83  Randzeichnungen  of  Holbein; 
4th  edition. 

if  Ernst  Wiechert.  Rede  an  die  Schweizer 
Freunde.  Zurich.  Rascher.  1947.  14  pp.  1.40 
Sw.  fr. — Gratitude  for  having  found  a  home  in 
Switzerland. 

Carman :  Philosophy  and  Religion 
if  Johann  Fischl.  Christliche  Weltanschauung 
und  die  Probleme  der  Zeit.  Graz.  Styria.  2nd  ed., 
1948.  442  pp. — From  contemplation  to  idea, 
from  concrete  life  to  abstract  truth.  1st  ed., 
1946. 

if  Edgar  Hederer.  Das  Wahre  in  der  Wirl^- 
lichlteit.  Wien.  Amandus.  1948.  34  pp.  3.50  s. 
— Christianity  in  our  age.  Published  in  "Sym- 
posion”  series. 

if  Friedrich  Heer.  Die  Stunde  des  Christen. 
Wien.  Amandus.  1947.  58  pp.  4.90  s. — An  ad¬ 
dress  characterized  by  strong  religious  feeling. 

(German:  History 

if  Heinz  Quirin.  Einfiihrung  in  das  Studium 
der  mittelalterlichen  Geschichte.  Braunschweig. 
Westermann.  1950.  143  pp.  8.50  dm. — For  in¬ 
troductory  courses. 

if  Peter  Rassow.  Zeittafeln  zur  Welt  geschichte. 
Koln.  Kolner  Universitatsverlag.  1949.  268  pp. 
3.50  dm. — ^Useful  reference  book  for  high  school 
pupils  and  teachers. 

if  Werner  Trillmich.  Das  Werden  des  Abend- 
landes.  Braunschweig.  Westermann.  1950.  55 
2-col.  pp.  4“  24  maps.  12  dm. — Foundations 
and  development  of  (^cidental  culture. 

German :  Memoirs  and 
Correspondence 

if  Anton  Wildgans:  Ein  Leben  in  Briefen.  3 
vols.  Lilly  Wildgans,  ed.  Wien.  Frick.  1947. 
475  pp.  35  plates,  429  pp.  -f  34  plates,  593 
pp.  +  33  plates.  48,  45,  55  s. — Lovingly  and 
competently  edited  by  his  widow;  rich,  reveal¬ 
ing  documentation.  (See  B.  A.,  24:1,  pp.  16- 
I8>. 

if  Eugenie  Schumann.  Erinnerungen.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Engelhorn.  New  ed.,  1948.  256  pp.  + 
16  plates.  11.50  dm. — New  full-length  edition 
of  well-known  memoirs  of  Robert  and  Clara 
Schumann’s  youngest  daughter. 

German:  Linguistics 

if  Eugen  Dieth,  Rudolf  Brunner.  Vademe/^um 
der  Phonetik^.  Bern.  Francke.  1950.  xvi-|-452 
pp.4-2  plates.  23.50  Sw.  fr. — “Phonetische 
Grundlagen  fur  das  wissenschaftliche  und 
praktische  Studium  der  Sprachen.” 

if  Friedrich  Kainz.  Einfiihrung  in  die  Sprach- 
psycholope.  Wien.  Sexl.  1946.  149  pp.  12  s. — 
Its  meaning,  purposes,  general  and  special  ap¬ 
plications. 
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German:  Reference  Books 

If  Deutsche  Bucher  1939—1945.  Hanns*-  'W. 
Eppelsheimer,  ed.  Frankfurt  a.  Main.  Buch- 
handlcr-Vcreinigung.  1947.  141  2 -col.  pp. — Se¬ 
lection  of  significant  titles  in  the  fields  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  published  in  Germany  during  the 
war  years. 

M  Martin  Lchnert.  Altenglisches  Elementar- 
buch.  Berlin.  De  Gruyter.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  176 
pp.  2.40  dm. — Introduction,  grammar,  texts 
with  German  translation  and  vocabulary,  in 
the  reliable  Gdschen  series. 

German:  Miscellaneous 

If  Alpenblumenfibel.  Walter  Amstutz,  ed. 
Miinchen.  Miinchner  Verlag.  10th  ed.,  1949.  44 
pp.,  ill.  3.20  dm. — With  color  photos  of  64 
mountain  flowers. 

If  Der  alpine  Gedankje  in  Deutschland.  Mun- 
chen.  Bruckmann.  1950.  78  pp.  +  15  plates. 
4.80  dm.  (3.80  dm.  members). — ^Its  essor  and 
achievements  from  1869  to  1949. 

If  Alfred  Amonn.  Simonde  de  Sismondi  als 
Nationaldl^onom.  Vol.  II.  Bern.  Francke.  1949. 
413  pp.  14.80  Sw.  fr. — Mainly  on  Neue  Prin- 
tipien  der  Nationaldl(onomie,  a  discussion  of 
the  industrial  revolution  in  Europe. 

If  Hundert  Jahre  Schweizerischer  Buch- 
handler-Verein  1849—1949.  Zurich.  Fiissli. 
1949.  56  pp.  +  30  plates. — Report  on  a  proud 
achievement. 

If  Barbara  Nordhaus-Ludecke,  ed.  Der  Ruf 
der  Mutter.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1949.  224  pp.  4* 
38  plates.  12  dm. — For  World  Peace.  Contribu¬ 
tions  by  Ricarda  Much,  Kathe  Kollwitz,  Anna 
Seghers,  Karin  Michaclis,  Sigrid  Undset,  Ina 
Seidel,  Gertrud  von  Le  Fort,  Anna  Siemsen, 
Elisabeth  Langgasser,  Thyde  Monnier,  et  al. 

If  Friedrich  Oclschlager.  Krebs.  Neue  Ge- 
danl^en  iiber  Entstehung,  Behandlung  und  Ver- 
hutung.  Gerlingen.  Oclschlager.  1949.  48  pp. 
4  dm. — Opinions  of  a  “Heilpraktiker.” 

Spanish:  Essays 

If  Francisco  Casahas  Lemos.  Constancio  C. 
Vigil  y  sus  cuentos  para  los  nihos.  Buenos  Aires. 
Andhra  Research  University,  n.d.  16  pp. — Ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  factors  which  dominate  Vigil’s 
writings. 

If  Elias  Entralgo.  Cartas  a  Lmz  Caballero.  La 
Habana.  Universidad  de  La  Habana.  1949.  24 
pp. — Prologue  to  De  la  vida  intima.  Vol.  II. 

If  Elias  Entralgo.  La  genuina  labor  periodistica 
de  Enrique  Jose  Varona.  La  Habana.  Selecta. 
1949.  42  pp. — Paper  presented  before  the  So- 
ciedad  Econdmica  de  Amigos  del  Pais  to  com¬ 
memorate  Varona  centenary. 

If  Agustin  Rivero  Astengo.  Remansos  .  .  .  casi 
aforismos.  Buenos  Aires.  Con  cl  Autor.  1948. 
176  pp. — A  pondering  of  values;  conclusions 
about  men  and  Man. 

Spanish:  History  and  Biography 

If  Vito  Alessio  Robles.  Acapulco  en  la  historia 


y  en  la  leyenda.  Mexico.  Botas.  2nd  ed.,  1948. 
218  pp.  +  3  plates. — First  ed.  (1932)  with  a 
few  changes  to  account  for  growth  of  “the  most 
beautiful  Pacific  port.” 

If  Ernesto  Alvarado  Garcia.  Historia  de  Centro 
America  y  nociones  de  instruccion  civica  y  geo- 
grafia  de  Centro  America.  2  vols.  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras.  “Espana  y  America.”  2nd  ed.,  1949. 
359,  380  pp. — Vol.  I:  Pre-colonial  peoples,  his¬ 
torical  developments;  Vol.  II:  Legal  structure 
and  economy. 

If  Luis  Astrana  Marin.  Vida  ejemplar  y  herdica 
de  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  Madrid.  Reus. 
1948—49.  2  vols.  479,  593  pp.,  large  format, 
many  illus.  $21  (u.s.) — This  monumental  work 
is  to  be  complete  in  8  vols. 

If  Juan  J.  Maluquer.  Los  grandes  vuelos.  Bar¬ 
celona.  Seix  Barral.  1949.  101  pp.,  ill. — Record 
flights  to  several  continents. 

If  Memoria  de  la  Vlll  reuniSn  del  Cong;reso 
Mexicano  de  Historia.  Mexico.  Instituto  Naci- 
onal  de  Antropologia  e  Historia.  1949.  318  pp. 
— Records  of  sessions,  discussions,  addresses. 

Spanish:  Text  and  Reference  Books 

If  Anuario  bibliogrdfico  cubano.  1949.  Fcrmin 
Peraza  Sarausa,  ed.  Habana.  Anuario  Bibliogri- 
fico  Cubano.  1950.  167  pp. — 713  items  listed  by 
(a)  author,  (b)  subject;  analytical  index. 

If  Benito  Perez  Galdos.  Doha  Perfecta.  Paul 
Patrick  Rogers,  ed.  Boston,  Mass.  Ginn.  1950. 
xxxii+320  pp.  $2.50. — Helpful  32-page  intro¬ 
duction,  explanatory  footnotes,  full  vocabulary, 
artistic  binding. 

If  San  Martin  y  la  emancipacion  sud-ameri- 
cana.  Bibliografta.  Buenos  Aires.  Cla.  del  Plata. 
1950.  80  pp. — Issued  for  San  Martin  anniver¬ 
sary;  lists  565  publications. 

Spanish:  Miscellaneous 

If  Clemente  Air6.  Yugo  de  niebla.  Bogota. 
Espiral.  1948.  235  pp.  $2.50  m-n. — Portrays  in 
poetic  vein  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the 
Latin  character. 

If  Martin  Alberto  Bonco.  El  laberinto.  Buenos 
Aires.  Ateneo.  1947.  61  pp. — ^Two  strings  to 
his  lute:  love  and  death. 

If  L.  Peru  de  Lacroix.  Diario  de  Bucaramanga. 
C.aracas.  Ministerio  de  Educacion  Nacional. 
1949. 281  pp. — ^Journal  of  an  associate  of  Bolivar 
during  a  stay  at  Bucaramanga,  May  and  June, 
1828. 

If  Louis  A.  Robb.  Diccionario  de  terminos  de 
los  negocios.  Espahol-lngles  e  Ingles-Espahot. 
New  York.  Wiley.  1950.  xii4-219  2-col.  pp. 
$4. — Gathered  from  contracts,  bank  records, 
shipping  papers,  correspondence,  insurance 
policies,  etc. 

If  Aiejo  Venegas.  Agonia  del  trdnsito  de  la 
muerte.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Cruz  del  Sur.  New 
ed.,  1948.  163  pp. — Preparation  for  a  Christian 
death;  consolation  from  Scripture  and  Church 
teaching. 
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English:  Literature 

JS  Otis  E.  Fellows,  Norman  L.  Torrey,  eds. 
Diderot  Studies.  Syracuse.  Syracuse  University 
Press.  1949.  xiii+191  pp.  $2.50. — Aspects  of 
Diderot’s  universal  mind. 

W.  M.  Frohock.  T he  Novel  of  Violence  in 
America.  1920^1950.  Dallas.  Southern  Meth¬ 
odist  University.  1950.  216  pp.  $3.75. — A  fresh 
and  penetrating  critique  of  the  factors  and 
psychology  that  underlie  these  novels. 

S  Paul  Valery.  Selected  Writings.  Anthony 
Bower,  J.  Laughlin,  eds.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New 
Directions.  1950.  256  pp.  $3.50. — Poems  in 
original  and  translation,  translated  essays  on 
poetry,  arts,  writers,  etc. 

M  Imogene  B.  Walker,  fames  Thomson 
(B.F.)  A  Critical  Study.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cornell 
University  Press.  1950.  ix-1-212  pp.  $2.50. — 
His  work  as  outgrowth  and  evidence  of  his 
philosophic  cast  of  mind,  imaginative  tempera¬ 
ment,  conditions  of  life. 

English:  Verse  and  Poetics 

M  George  Moor.  Poems  from  a  Welsh  Moun¬ 
tain.  Ilfracombe,  Eng.  Stockwell.  1949.  20  pp. 
1/3. — Simple  songs  of  nature. 

Poems  by  Christopher  Smart.  Robert  Brit¬ 
tain,  ed.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  University 
Press.  1950.  xiii+326  pp.  +  7  plates.  $4. — 
Presents  the  real  Smart  in  place  of  the  hack 
writer;  many  poems  not  published  since  the 
1700’s. 

English:  ELssays  and  Reporting 

Albert  Einstein.  Out  of  My  Later  Years. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1950.  viii-f- 
282  pp.  $4.75. — Essays  (some  previously  un¬ 
published)  “to  clarify  .  .  .  the  position  of  man 
unencumbered  by  traditional  prejudices,  inhi¬ 
bitions.  .  .  .” 

«Theo.  Franssen.  Battle  of  Antwerp.  David 
Arenstein,  tr.  Antwerp.  “De  Sleutel.”  n.d.  52 
pp.  +  63  plates. — An  eye-witness’  report. 

M  Andre  Gide.  Autumn  Leaves.  Elsie  Pell,  tr. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1950.  296 
pp.  $3.75. — Gide’s  moral,  political  and  spiritual 
credo. 

English:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

KHoxie  N.  Fairchild.  Religious  Perspectives 
of  College  Teaching.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Hazen  Foundation,  n.d.  27  pp. — Ad¬ 
vocates  class  discussion,  non-denominational  at¬ 
titudes,  presentation  of  Christian  values. 

M  Theodor  Haecker.  fournal  in  the  Night. 
Alexander  Dru,  tr.  New  York.  Pantheon.  1950. 
xlvi-|-222  pp.  $3.50. — Thoughts  on  the  har¬ 
mony  of  faith  and  reason,  written  by  night 
during  Nazi  regime  and  secreted. 

George  Santayana.  Atoms  of  Thought.  Ira 
D.  Cardiff,  ed.  New  York.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1950.  XV 4-284  pp.  $5. — That  Santayana’s 
sound  philosophy,  exquisite  language,  and 
subtle  humor  may  be  more  widely  known. 


S  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin.  Altruistic  Love.  Boston. 
Beacon.  1950.  x-1-253  pp.  $3. — Sociological 
and  statistical  research  on  two  neglected  posi¬ 
tive  types;  altruists  and  saints. 

English:  History  and  Biography 

M  A.  Cibulka.  All  T his  Could  Happen  Only 
to  an  Engineer.  Highland,  Texas.  The  Author. 
1950.  237  pp.  $4.50. — A  unique  account  of  his 
life  and  some  unconventional  ideas. 

S  Theodore  H.  von  Laue.  Leopold  Ranine. 
The  Formative  Years.  Princeton.  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1950.  ix-f-230  pp.  $4. — “.  .  .  how 
a  brilliant  .  .  .  mind  could  make  the  equation 
of  political  power  with  spiritual  force  and  be 
.  .  .  unaware  of  any  irony.’’ 

Jorge  Manach.  Marti:  Apostle  of  Freedom. 
Coley  Taylor,  tr.  New  York.  Devin-Adair.  1950. 
xvii-f-363  pp.  $4.50. — Original  published  in 
1933.  Preface  by  Gabriela  Mistral. 
^Twenty-seventh  Report.  Baltimore.  Society 
for  the  History  of  the  Germans  in  Maryland. 
1950.  80  2-col.  pp. — Bibliography  and  chro¬ 
nological  lists  of  German  books  and  newspapers 
printed  in  Maryland  from  1768. 

Louis  Wulff.  Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary.  Lon¬ 
don.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  (New  York.  Mac¬ 
donald).  1949.  192  pp.,  ill.  12/6. — As  Queen 
Mother  and  patron  of  the  arts.  Abundance  of 
photographs. 

English:  Memoirs 

^The  Epic  of  the  Chaco:  Marshal  Estigarri- 
Ina’s  Memoirs  of  the  Chaco  War  1932-1935. 
Pablo  Max  Ynsfran,  ed.  Austin.  University  of 
Texas  Press.  1950.  xvii-|-221  pp.  -}-  32  plates 
7  maps.  $2.25. — Written  from  his  war  diary, 
memory,  official  correspondence,  military  maps. 

if  Meyer  Levin.  In  Search.  Paris.  Authors' 
Press.  i950.  524  pp.  $3.75. — “.  .  .  about  being 
a  Jew’’;  return  to  Israel. 

English:  Text  and  Reference  Books 

if  George  Lucky),  Jaroslav  B.  Rudnyckyj,  eds. 
A  Modern  IH^rainian  Grammar.  Minneapolis. 
University  of  Minnesota  Press.  1949.  iv-i-186 
pp. — Basic  grammar,  vocabulary,  reading  and 
translation  exercises.  Typewriter  composition 
offset. 

if  William  Thomas  Starr.  A  Critical  Bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  the  Published  Writings  of  Romain 
Rolland.  Evanston,  Ill.  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1950.  xxiii-f-138  pp.  $3.50. — Di¬ 
vided  into  works  by  Rolland  and  about  him. 
both  chronological. 

English:  Miscellaneous 
if  A.  de  Baene.  Belgium  Remembers  and  Hon¬ 
ors  the  U.  S.  Armies  of  Liberation.  Bruxelles. 
Rozez.  1948.  278  pp.,  ill. — Dedicated  to  F.  D.  R. 
and  to  all  American  heroes  fallen  in  the  cause 
of  Liberty.  Many  illustrations. 

if  Basic  Industries  in  Texas  and  Northern 
Mexico.  Austin.  University  of  Texas  Press.  1950. 
193  pp.  -|-  2  tables.— Oil,  irrigation,  steel. 
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sugar,  and  chemical  industries  studied  by  vari¬ 
ous  experts. 

K  Morris  Raphael  Cohen.  Reflections  of  a 
Wondering  Jew.  Boston.  Beacon.  1950.  viii  + 
168  pp.  $2.50. — A  philosopher  and  active  par¬ 
ticipant  in  social  movements  examines  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  Jew  to  his  world, 
tf  Ivar  Erneholm.  Cacao  Production  of  South 
America.  Gothenburg,  Sweden.  The  Author. 
1948.  279  pp.  $8.50  u.s. — History  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  statistics,  geographical  study  of  areas. 

M  Henri  Gheon,  Henri  Brochet.  St.  Anne  and 
the  Gouty  Rector.  M.  S.  Goldman,  O.  R.  Gold¬ 
man,  trs.  New  York.  Longmans,  Green.  1950. 
xx-}-190  pp.  $2.50. — Dramas  tliat  combine  in¬ 
spiration  and  religion  with  comedy  and  tragedy. 

International  yearbook  of  Education  1948. 
Paris.  UNESCO  (Genive.  International  Bureau 
of  Education).  312  pp. — ^Introductory  sum¬ 
mary  and  reports  from  43  countries. 

1st  L.  A.  Nickolls.  Royal  Cavalcade.  London. 
Macdonald.  1949.  128  pp.,  ill.  8/6. — A  year  in 
the  life  of  Britain’s  royal  family. 

It  Sean  O’Faolain.  A  Summer  in  Italy.  New 
York.  Devin-Adair.  1950.  248  pp.  +  8  plates. 
$3.50. — Portrays  the  colorful,  varied  mosaic  that 
is  Italy  and  her  people,  who  live  life  to  the  brim. 
It  Stendhal.  Lucien  Leuwen.  Booh_  I.  The 
Green  Huntsman.  Louise  Varise,  tr.  Norfolk, 
Conn.  New  Directions.  1950.  $3.50. — Not  pre¬ 
viously  available  in  English.  Helpful  notes  by 
the  competent  translator. 

Danish:  Verse 

It  Kai  Flor.  Tabte  Verdener.  Kpbenhavn. 
Gyldendal.  1948.  78  pp.  9.75  kr. — Nature 
poems,  melancholy  reflections  of  a  man  who 
IS  growing  old,  and  a  previously  unpublished 
cycle. 

It  Anders  W.  Holm.  Gillele fevers.  Kpbenhavn. 
Gyldendal.  1948.  48  pp.  9.75  kr. — Chrestoma- 
thy  of  the  poet’s  earlier  verse;  fine  illustrations 
by  Axel  Nygaard. 

It  Carl  Kjersmeier,  tr.  Perlemorsviften.  Kine- 
sisl{  lyril^.  Kpbenhavn.  Fischer.  1948.  72  pp. 
5.50  kr. — Prose  translation  of  many  poems  from 
the  T’ang  period,  including  also  several  con¬ 
temporary  poets. 

Hungarian:  Miscellaneous 
It  Peter  Aldor.  1944.  Budapest.  Fuggetlen 
Magyarorszig.  n.d.  1  p.  +  18  plates. — 18  draw¬ 
ings  depicting  the  degradation  of  World  War  II. 
It  Derl^pvits.  Engine  Kopp,  ed.  Budapest. 
Singer  fic  Wolfner.  1944.  16  pp.  •+•  33  plates. — 
The  prombing  painter,  who  died  at  40  in  1934, 


interpreted  as  pioneer  of  socially  conscious 
“collectivism.”  Interesting  illustrations. 

It  Boriszlav  Sztankovics.  Guzsbal^otott  "tlet. 
Budapest.  Szikra.  1948.  185  pp. — ^Degenerative 
custom  of  marrying  girls  to  12-year-old  boys 
whose  fathers  replace  them  maritally. 

Portuguese:  Miscellaneous 

It  Eduardo  Campos.  O  Demdnio  e  ’a  Rosa. 
Fortaleza.  Cla.  1948.  29  pp. — Sentimental  play 
overshadowed  by  death. 

It  Jos6  C.  M.  Carvalho,  Pedro  E,  de  Lima, 
Eduardo  Galvao,  eds.  Observaqoes  zooldgicas  e 
antropoldgicas  na  regiao  dos  formadores  do 
Xingu.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ministerio  da  Educa^ao 
e  Saude.  1949.  48  pp.  +  24  plates. — ^Environ¬ 
mental  factors  and  modes  of  living  of  primitive 
Indian  tribes. 

It  L.  de  Castro  Faria.  As  exposifoes  de  antro- 
polopa  e  arqueologia  do  Museu  Nacional.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Imprensa  Nacional.  1949.  19  pp. 
+  16  plates.— -Speech  delivered  on  reopening 
of  exhibition  in  National  Museum. 

Unclassified 

It  Isaiah.  Tar  gum.  J.  F.  Stenning,  ed.  and  tr. 
Oxford.  Clarendon  Press.  1949.  xxvi4'232  pp. 
30/. — English  translation  and  variant  readings 
from  10  Aramaic  manuscripts. 

It  J.  K.  Fairbank,  Kwang-ching  Lin.  Modern 
China:  A  Bibliographical  Guide.  Cambridge. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1950.  632  pp. — Based 
on  the  collection  in  the  Harvard  Chinese-Japa- 
nese  Library. 

It  Daniel  Persky.  Speal(  Hebrew.  New  York. 
Hebrew  Pub.  Co.  1950.  118  pp.  $1.25. — Collo¬ 
quial  phrases  used  in  daily  situations,  grouped 
by  topics. 

It  Mario  Untersteiner,  ed.,  Sofisti.  Testimoni- 
anze  e  frammenti.  Vol.  II.  Firenze.  La  Nuova 
Italia.  1949.  203  pp. — Doctrines,  and  fragments 
from  the  writings,  of  three  Sophists  of  the  5th 
century  B.C. 

It  Alexander  Heidel.  T he  Gilgamesh  Epic  and 
Old  "testament  Parallels.  Chicago.  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  1950.  $5. — ^Translation  of  the 
Gilgamesh  tablets  and  comparison  of  this 
Babylonian  record  of  the  Flood  with  the  Old 
Testament  version. 

It  Goran  Schildt.  Onsl^eresan.  Stockholm. 
Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand.  3rd  ed.,  1949.  236 
pp.  +  32  plates. — Delightful  journey  by  sail- 
b^t  from  Stockholm  to  Rapallo  via  ocean  and 
canal. 


Two  new  monthly  magazines  have  appeared 
in  India.  Sawera  has  been  started  by  the  famous 
playwright  Balwant  Gargi.  It  is  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  Punjabi  literature.  Two  young  displaced 


Sindhis,  Chandersen  Khubchandani  and  Ku- 
mari  Vidya,  have  a  new  venture  called  Kamal. 
Their  annual  presentation  volume  contained 
300  pages. 
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A 

Aafjcs,  Bert  us,  In  den  beginne  i08 
Aanschouw  de  jaren,  1900-1950;  een 
halve  eeuw  in  beeld  309 
Abcgg,  Lily  Ostasien  denial  anders  282 
Abreu  Gomez,  Ermilo  Versions  of  the 
Popul  Vuh  142 

Acaua,  Antonio  Capitdo  de  emboscadas 
84 

Achterberg,  Gerrit  Hoonte  254 
Adorno,  Theodor  W.  Philosophie  der 
neuen  Musi\  394 

Aguiar,  John  E.  English-Spanish  Con¬ 
versational  Dictionary  419 
Aguilera,  Francisco,  ed.  Handbool^^  of 
Latin  American  Studies:  1946.  No.  12 
420  # 

Alarcon,  Abel  A  los  genios  del  Siglo  de 
Oro  404 

Alcorta,  Jose  Ignacio  La  teoria  de  los 
modos  en  Sudrez  406 
Aldan  Tesan,  Jesus  Manuel,  et  al.,  eds. 

Diccionario  de  literatura  espanola  174 
.\llwood,  Inga  Wilhelmsen,  cd.  Mod¬ 
ern  Norwegian  Poems  301 
Almanack  du  thedtre  et  du  cinema  1949 
see  Jean  Cocteau 

i\lonso,  Ddmaso  Vida  y  obra  de  Me¬ 
drano  403 

Alvarado  Garaicoa,  Teodoro  La  trascen- 
dencia  de  las  reuniones  interameri- 
canas  53 

Amado,  Genolino  O  pdssaro  ferido  86 
Ambricre,  Francis  La  galerie  drama- 
tique  1945-1948 — La  thedtre  fran^ais 
depuis  la  Liberation  48 
Andersch,  Alfred,  ed.  Europdische 
Avantgarde  387 

Anderson,  George  K,  The  Literature  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  186 
Anderson-Imbert,  Enrique  El  arte  de 
la  prosa  en  fuan  Montalvo  54 
Andres,  Stefan  Das  Tier  aus  der  Tiefe. 

I:  Die  Sintflut  276 
Angelloz,  J.-F.  Goethe  261 
Angioletti,  G.  B.  La  memoria  410 
Anouilh,  Jean  Ardble,  ou  La  Marguerite 
264 


Ansaldo,  Giovanni  ll  ministro  della 
buona  vita  298 

Ansermet,  Ernest  see  Jean  Cassou 
Anthologie  de  la  podsie  franqaise  see 
Andr^  Gide 

Anthologie  de  la  poesie  hermetique  sec 
Claude  D’Yge 

Anthologie  de  la  poesie  russe.  II;  1900 
d  nos  jours  see  Jacques  David 
Anuario  bibliogrdfico  cubano  see  Fcr- 
mm  Peraza  Sarausa 
Aragon  Les  communistes  371 — Le  nou¬ 
veau  Crive  Coeur.  Pobmes  48 
Aragoneses,  Manuel  Jorge  Las  movi- 
mientos  y  luchas  sociales  en  la  Baja 
Edad  Media  407 

Araya,  Enrique  La  luna  era  mi  tierra  175 
Arb6,  Sebastiin  Juan  Sobre  las  piedras 
grises  288 

Arciniegas,  CJcrman  En  medio  del  ca- 
mino  de  la  vida  409 
Arias,  Alejandro  C.  Vaz  Ferreira  407 
Arnoux,  Jacques  d’  L’heure  des  hdros 

382 

Aron,  Robert  Les  frontaliers  du  Neant 

383 

Aronson,  Stina  Sang  till  polstdrnan  147 
As-Sigil  Ath-Thaqaafi  307 
Atkins,  Stuart  Pratt  The  Testament  of 
"Werther”  in  Poetry  and  Drama  186 
Atkinson,  Gcoffroy  Las  idees  de  Balzac 
d’apres  la  “Comedie  Humaine"  377 
Adas  America  Central  y  Antillas  58 
Adas  Continente  Americano  58 
Adas  Humboldt.  America  del  Norte, 
del  Sur,  Central  y  Antillana.  Fisico- 
Politico-Econdmico  58 
Aub,  Max  De  algun  tiempo  a  esta  parte 
176 

Ault,  Norman  New  Light  on  Pope: 
With  Some  Additions  to  His  Poetry 
Hitherto  U nknown  415 
Ayala,  Francisco  Los  usurpadores  176 
Ayalti,  Hanan  J.,  cd.  Yiddish  Proverbs 
202 

Azevedo,  Fernando  de  Brazilian  Cul¬ 
ture  254 

Azucla,  Mariano  Sendas  perdidas  288 
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B 

Babini,  Jos^  Historia  de  la  ciencia  argen- 
tina  292 

Baumer,  Gertrud  Frau  Rath  Goethe 
279 

Bagu,  Sergio  Economia  de  la  sociedad 
colonial.  Ensayo  de  historia  com- 
parada  de  America  Latina  292 
Bainville,  Jacques  Journal,  1901-1918  37 
— Journal  1919-1926  161 — Journal 
1927-1935  269 

Baker,  Joseph  E.,  ed.  The  Reinterpreta¬ 
tion  oj  Victorian  Literature  415 
Baldenspergcr,  Fernand  My  Debt  to 
Goethe  19 

Bali,  Tilla  Ephymnia  311 
BallauiJ,  Theodor  Das  Problem  des 
Lebendigen.  Eine  Vbersicht  fiber  den 
Stand  der  Forschung  170 
Balseiro,  Jose  A.  Blasco  Ibdhez,  Una¬ 
muno,  Valle  Jncldn,  Baroja:  Cuatro 
individualistas  de  Espaha  179 
Barea,  Arturo  Lorca.  The  Poet  and  His 
People  186 

Baridon,  Silvio  F.  Orientamenti  sull’arte 
di  Ramuz  79 

Barreto,  Affonso  Henriques  de  Lima 
Clara  dos  Anjos  425 
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